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PREFACE 

TO 

THE DISQUISITION CONCERNING 

ANCIENT INDIA. 



T^HE perufal of Major RenneU's Memoir for 
illuflrating his Map of Indoftan, one of the 
jnofl valuable geographical treatifes that has ap- 
peared in any age or country, gave rife to the 
following work. It fuggefted to me the idea of 
examining more fully than I had done in the 
Introdu6lory Book to my Hiftory of America, 
into the knowledge which the Ancients had of 
India, and of confidering what is certain, what 
is obfcure, and what is fabulous, in the accounts 
of that country which they have handed down 
to us. In undertaking this inquiry, I had ori- 
ginally no other obje6l than my own amufement 
and inflru6lion : But in carrying it on, and con* 
fultingwith diligence the authors of antiquity, 
fome fa6ls, hitherto unobferved, and many which 
had not been examined with proper attention, 
occurred} new views opened 5 my ideas gra- 
dually extended and became more interei|^ng j 
until, at length, I imagined that the refult of 
my refearches might prove amufing and inftruc- 
tive to others, by exhibiting fuch a view of the 
various modes in which intercourfe with India 
)iad been carried on from the earlieft times, as 

a 2 might 
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might (hew how much that great branch of 
commerce has contributed, in every age, to in- 
creafe the wealth and power <xf the nations 
which poflefled it« 

Thus the Hiflorical Difqoifition which I now 
lay before the Reader was b^on and completed. 
What degree of merit it poflesses, the Public 
mufl determine. My gratefVd recoUeftion of 
the favourable manner in which my other works 
have been received, naturally increales the fi>li* 
citude with which I wait for its decifion con* 
ceming this which I now publiih. 

When I firfl turned my thoughts to this fub* 
jeft, I was fo fully aware of the difadvantage 
under which I laboured in undertaking to de« 
fcribe countries of which I had not any local 
knowledge, that I have been at the utmoft pains 
to guard againit any errors which this might 
occafion. I have confulted, with perfevering 
induftry, the works of all the authors I could 
procure, who have given any account of India ; • 
I have never formed any decided opinion, which 
was not fupported by refpe6lable authority j and 
as I have the good fortune to reckon among 
the number of my friends fpme Gentlemen who 
have^lled important ftations, civil and military, 
in India, and who have vifited many different 
parts of it, I had recourfe frequently to them, 
and from their converfation learned things 
which I could not have found in books. Were 

4 it 
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it proper to mention their names, the Public 
would allow thal^ by their difce];nment and abi-' 
lities, they are ftdly entitled to the confidence 
which I have placed in them. 

In the progrefs of the work^ I became fenfible 
of my own deficiency with refpe6l to another 
point. In order to give an accurate idea of the 
imperfedtion both of the theory and practice of 
navigation among the Ancients, and to explain, 
with fcientific precifion, the manner in which 
they afcertained the pofition of places, and cal- 
culated their longitude and latitude, a greater 
portion of mathematical knowledge was requi- 
fite, than my attention to other lludies had per- 
mitted me to acquire. What I wanted, the 
friendlhip of my ingenious and refpe6lable Col- 
league, Mr. Playfair, Profeffor of Mathematics, 
has fupplied ; and I have been enabled by Iiim to 
elucidate all the points I have mentioned, in a 
manner which, I am confident, will afford my 
readers complete iatisfadtion. To him, likewife, 
I am indebted for the confi^ru6tion of two maps 
neceffary for illufi^rating this Difquifition, which 
without his affiftance I could not have under- 
taken. 

I HAVE adhered, in this work, to an arrange- 
ment I followed in my former compofitions, and 
to which the public has been long accuflomed. 
Ihave kept hiilorical narrative as much feparate 
as poffible from fcientific and critical difcuflion5» 
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by referving the latter far Notes and Qluftra- 
tions. I flatter myfelf that I ixiay claim, without 
prefiimption, the merit of having examined with 
diligence what I fubmit to public infpe^lion, and 
of having referred, with fcrupulous accuracy, to 
the authors from whom I have derived inform- 
ation. 



College or EDiNBURCRy 
May lOtb, 1 791. 
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SECTION I. 

Inlercour/e with India^ from the earliejl Times 
until the Conque/i ofE^pt by the Romans. 

WHOEVEH attempts to trace theoperationss EC T. 
of men in* remote times, and to mapk the , ^*_ 
various fteps of their ppogr^is in any line of ex- 
ertion, will footi have the mortification to find, 
diat the period of authentic hiftory is extremely 
limited. It is little more than three thoufand 
fears fince the Books of Mofes, the moft andent 
md only genuine record of what paflfed m tb^ 
iarly ages^ of the world, were.oompofed. Hero« 
lm;us, the moft ancient Heathen hiftorian whofa 
mks have reached lA^ ftoiiriflied a thou&nd 
^rs later. -• If Wcf puili QUr inquiries concerning 
ny point beyond ttie sBra whi^K written hiftory 
iommences, we enter upon the region of con^ 
jdure, of faWe, and of uncert^ty. IJpop that 
round I will neither venture myfel^ nor endea- 
vol- xiu B vour 
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SECT, vour to condu^ my readers. In my refearches 

^* J concerning the intercourfe between the Eaftern 

and Weftem regions of the earth, and concern- 
ing the progrefs of that great branch of trade, 
which, in every age, has contributed fb ^onipi- 
cuoufly towards railing the people who carried it 
on, to wealth and power, I (hall confine myfelf 
within the precindls I have marked out. Where- 
ever the inlpired writers, intent lupon higher ob- 
je6ls, mention occafionally any circumftance that 
tends to illuftrate the fubje6b of my inquiries, I 
fhall attend to it with reverence. Whatever 
other writers relate, I fhall examine with free- 
dom, and endeavour to afcert9,in the degree of 
credit to which they are entitled. 

I 

_ ' / 

The original ftation allotted to man by his 
Creator, was in the mild and fertile regions of 
the £afl. There the hutnan jiace began its ct* 
reer of improvement ; and from the remains of 
fciences which were anciently cultivated* as wdl 
as of arts which were anciently exercifed in Indi% 
we may conclude it to be one of the firit coMiitr 
tries in which men made any confiderable pr^r 
grefs in that career. The wifdom of the Ead wm 
early celebrated "", and its produd;ions were ea^lj^r- 
in requeft among diftant nations^. The int^ 
courie, however, between diffeirent countries wiw j 
carried on at firfl entirely by land. As tjie peopltj 
of the Bail appear foon to have acquired ^i 
plete dominion over the u&ful animals'",, thejt 

• • I Kings* it. 30. ^ Gen; wucvJi. 25. w 

9 Gen* J^ii* i6. xxir. io» 11. 
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oiild early undertake the long and toilfome sect. 
>urnies which it was neceflkry to make, in order ^ _!• 
o maintain this intercourfe ; and by the provi- 
ent bounty of Heaven, they were furnifhed 
rith a beaft of burden, without whofe aid it 
irould have been impoflible to accomplifti them, 
rhe camel, by its perfevering ftrength, by its 
noderation in the ufe of food, and the Angula- 
rity of its internal ftruAure, which enables it to 
lay in a (lock of water fufficient for feveral days, 
put it in their power to convey bulky commodi- 
ties through thofe deferts, which mull be tra- 
verfed by all who travel from any of the countries 
\veft of the Euphrates towards India. Trade 
AVas carried on in this manner, particularly by 
the nations near to the Arabian Gulf, from the 
earlieft period to which hiftorical information 
reaches. Diftant journies, however, would be 
undertaken at firll only occafionally, and by a 
few adventurers. But by degrees, from atten- 
tion to their mutual fafety and comfort, nume- 
rous bodies of merchants aflembled at dated 
times, arid forming a temporary aflbciation, 
(known afterwards by the name of a Caravan,)- 
governed by officers of their own choice, and 
fubjeft to regulations of which experience had 
taught them the utility, they performed journies 
of fuch extent and duration, as appear aftonifh- 
ing to nations not accuflomed to this mode of 

carrying on commerce- 

> 

But, notwithflanding every improvement that 
conld be made in the manner of conveying the 

ji 3 pro- 
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SECT, produftion^ of xme country to another, by lanc^ 

f* , the inconveniencies which attended it were ob* 

vioos and unavoidable. It was often dangerous; 
always expenfive, andtedious, and fatiguing. A 
method of communication more eafy and expe* 
ditjx>u(» was fought, and the ingenuity of man 
gradually difcpvered, that the rivers, the arms of 
the iea, and even the ocean itfelf, were deftined 
tp open and facilitate intercourfe with the vari* 
ous regions of the earth, between which they ap* 
pear, at firft view, to be placed as infuperable 
barriers. Navigation, however, and Ihip-build- 
ingy (as I have obferved in another work**,) are 
arts fo nice and complicated, that they require 
the talents as well as experience of many fucqef-t 
five ages, to bring them to any degree of perfec- 
tion. From the raft or canoe, which firft ferved 
to carry a favage over the river that obftrufted 
him in the chace, to the conftrudUon of a vefiel 
capable of conveying a numerous crew, or a con- 
fiderable cargo of goods, to a difiant coaft, the 
progr^fs of improvement is immenfe. Many ef- 
forts would be made, many experiments would 
be tried, and much labour as well as ingenuity 
yfovld be employed, before this arduous and im- ] 
portant undertaking could be accompliflied. 

. EvBN after fome improvementwas made in fliip- 
l^qildipg, the iqtercourfe of nations with each other \ 
by fea was far from being extenfive. From the ac- j 
counts of the earlieft hiftorians, we learn, that 

^ ^xft,, of America, vol. i, p. a. 

navi^ 






navigaflon ttiade Its 6tA efforts in the Mediter* 8 £ c T« 
ranean and the Arabian Gulf, and in lliem the ^^^ 
fitit a^iv6 operations of commerce were carried 
cm. From an attentive ini^e^ion of the pofi* 
tion and fbrm of thelb two great inland feas^ 
thefe accounts appear to be highly probaHe; 
Tliefe feas lay open the continents of Euroipe^ 
Afia, and AiHca^ and Q)reading to a grgat ex- 
tent along the ooafts of the mod fertile and mod 
early civilized countries in each, feem to ha\» 
been deflined by nature to facilitate their com- 
munication with one another. We find, acco'rd- 
ingly, that the firft voyagesiof the Egyptians and 
Hienicians^ the moft andent navigators mem 
tkmed in hiftory, were made in the Mediterra^ 
nean. Their trade, however, was not long con^ 
fined to the countries bordering upon it. By 
acquiring eiBu-ly poffeffion of ports on the Arabiail 
Gulf, th^ extended the (phere of their comi> 
merce, and are reprefented as the firft people of 
the Weft who opened a communication byiea 
vnth Indian 

I«r that acoount of the progrefii of navigation 
and difcovery which I prefixed to the hiftory of 
America, I confidered with attention the mari* 
time operations of the Eg3rptian9 and Ph^fii. 
cians ; a brief review Of them here, as far as they 
relate to their connection with India, is all that 
is requifite for illuftrating the fubjeA of my pre* 
fent inquiries. With rqj[pe6t to the former of 
thefe people, the Information which bifl^ry a& 
fords is ilender, and of doubtful authority* The 

n 3 fertile 
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SECT, fertile foil and mild climate of Egypt prodaeed 

]^ ^ the neceflaries and comforts of life in fuch pro* 

fufion, as to render its inhabitants fo indepen- 
dent of other countries, that it became early an 
eflablifhed maxim in their policy, to renounce 
all intercourfe with foreigners. In confequence 
of this, they held all fea-faring perfons in detef- 
tation, as impious and profane ; and fortifying 
their harbours, they denied grangers admiflion 
into them% 

The enterprifing ambition of Selbftris, difdain^ 
ing the reftraints impoftd upon it by thefe con- 
tra6led ideas of his fubjedis, prompted him to 
render the Egyptians a commercial people ; and 
in the courfe of his reign he fo completely ag* 
compliihed this, that (if we may give credit to 
fome hiftorians) he was able to fit out a fleet <^ 
four hundred flups in the Arabian Gulf, which 
conquered all the countries ftretching along the 
Erythrean fea to India. At the lame time his 
army, led by himfelf, marched through Afia, 
and fubjedted to his dominion every part of it as 
far as to the banks of the Ganges ; and crofllng 
that river, advanced to the Eailem Ocean ^ But' 
thefe efforts produced no permanent effe^, and 
appear to have been fo contrary to the genius 
and habits of thQ Egyptisins, that, on the death 
of Selbftris, they refunded their ancient maxims, 
and many ages elapfed before the commercial 

* Diodor. Skills Kb. i. p. 78. edit. Wcffelingi, Amft. 1746. 
8tral>» Geog. lib. xviL p. 1142. A* edit* Cs&nb. Amft. 1707. 
. ^ X>iod« Sic« lib. i« p. 64. 

con* 
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coane€iion of Egypt with India came 'to be of S E c T. 
fuch importance as to merit any notice in this 
difquifition^. 

The ktftory of the early maritime operations 
of Phenicia is not involved in the fame obfcurity 
with thofe of Egypt. Every circumftance in the 
chara£ler and fituation of the Phenicians was 
favourable to the commercial fpirit. The terri- 
tory which they pofliefled was neither large nor 
fertile. It was from commerce only that they 
could derive either opulence or powen Accord- 
ingly, the trade carried on by the Phenicians 
of Sidon and Tyre,' was extenfive and adven- 
turous ; and, both in their manners#ind policy^ 
they refemble the great commercial Hates of mo- 
dern times, more than any people in the ancient 
world. Among the various branches of their 
commerce, that with India may be regarded ^s 
one of the mod confiderable and moil lucrative. 
As by their fituation on the Mediterranean, and 
the iraperfe6t date of navigation, they could not 
attempt to open a direct communication with 
India by fea ; the eriterprizing fpirit of com- 
merce prompted them to wreft from the Idu- 
mseans fome commodious harbours towards the 
bottom of the Arabian Gulf. From thefe they 
held a regular intercourfe with India on the one 
hand, and with the eaftern and fouthem coafls 
of Africa on the other. * The diftance, however, 
from the Arabian Gulf to Tyre, was confider- 

« See NOTE I. at the end of the Volume. 

3 4 able. 
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fi'E c T» able, aitti rendered the conyeyance }Q)£ jg!@^CKl9 lo 
^"^^ ^ k by laxtdLcBxriage fo tediouB and expe^fiw^ <li»t 
it became neceffary for them to tajte pcS^Q^ti 
of Rhinocolura, the neareft port in the Mediter- 
ranean to the Arabian Gulf. TiritheJ? all the 
commodities broi^ht from linlia w^r^i cjonviftyed 
ou^er land by a route much fliorter^ and moa^ 
pra6bieable, than tha:t by which the prodoSioHs 
of the \Ea(l were cariried at a fubfequent period 
from the oppofite ihore of the Arj^bi^iA (julf to 
the Nile ^. At Rhinocolura thiey were re-lhipped, 
aa^id tranfported by an eafy aavigation to Tyre, 
and diilributed thrQugh the world. This^ as it 
is the earlieft route of communication with Indji^ 
pf which w^ have any authentic defcription, had 
fo piany advantages over any ever known bt^ore 
the modern difcovery of a new courfe of navi- 
gation to the Eafl, that the Phenicians cpuld 
fiipply other nations with the productions of In^ 
dia in greater abundance, a^d at a cheaper rate, 
than any people of antiquity. To this circum- 
ftance, which, for a confideraUe time, Secured 
to th^m a monopoly of that trade, was owing^ 
not only the extraordinary wealth of individuals, 
which rendered the " merchants of Tyre, Prin- 
^^ ces, and her traffickers the Honourable of the 
^« Earth' ;•' but the extenfive power of the ftate 
jtiejf, which firft taught mankind to conceive 
what vail refources a commercial people poflefa, 
and what great exertions* they are capable of 
making \ 

^ Diod. Sic. lib. i. p. 70. Strab. lib. xvi. p. 1 128. A. 
• I Ifaiah, xxiii- 8, * See NOTE II. 

The 



* IDhs JevvSyby their vioimty to Tyre, liad fuch s £ c 'T. 
ata ^{^pcMrtunity <xf obferving the wealth whidi 
flovihed ktto thatcity f romthelucrative conuneroe 
carried on by the i^enicians ftom ith^ir Tettbs* 
mentB ^n the Aradbian Gdf, as incited them to 
aim at obtaining fome ihare of it. This they e£> 
feS^ed under the profperousreigns of David and 
8<4o(non, partly by the conquefts which they 
made of a imall diftridt in the land of Edom, 
that g«ve lliem pofleffion of the , harbours of 
Elath and Efiongeber on the Red Sea, and partly 
by the frienii^p of Hirdm, fCing of Tyre ; who 
ettkbled Solomon to fit out fleets, which, under 
the dke^ion of ^Hiemcian pilots, failed to Tar^ 
fhifli and Opiitr^. In what region of the earth 
we fliouid feiirch &r thefe famous ports which 
fumiihed t^ navy^xf Solomon with the variousi 
comniodkies enumerated by the iacred hi&o^ 
rians^ ih an inquiry lliat has long exerciied the 
induftry of learned men. They were early fu{K 
fiofed io'be iituated in fome part of ; India, and 
the jfem widM held to be one of the nations 
which traded with- that country »• But the opinion 
more generally adopted is, that Solomon's fleets, 
afijor paflSing tb^ fl:raits. of Babelmandeb, held 
dieir courfe idong the fouth-weft coafl: of Africa; 
as far as iiie kingdom of Sofala, a country cele* 
bratedfor its rich mines of gold and filver, (from 
which it has been denominated the Golden So- 
fala, by oriental writers'",) and idjounding in all 

• ■ 

1 Kings, ix. 26. x. 22. 

^ Notices des MSS. du Roi, torn. ii. p. 40. 

r the 
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SECT, the ^ther articles .which compofed tbe.cargoes of 
the Jewifli fhips* This, opinion^ which the accur 
rate refearches of M. D • Anville x^qdered highly 
probable % feems now to be eflabliihed with the 
utmoil certainty by a late learned traveller ; who 
by his knowledge of the cHonfoons in the Arabian 
Gulf^ and his attention to the ancient mode of 
navigation, both in that fea and alopg the Afri« 
can coail, has not only accounted for the extra- 
ordinary length of time which the fleets of Solo* 
mon took in going and returning, but has Ihewn, 
from circumftances mentioned concerning the 
voyage, that it was not made to any place in Id« 
dia^ The Jews, then^ we may conclude, have 
no title to be reckoned among the nations which 
carried on intercourfe with India by fea ; and if^ 
from deference to the fentiments of fome reQ>e3:« 
able authors, their claim were to be admitted, we 
know with certainty, that the commerciail effort 
which they made in the reign of Solomon was 
merely a tranfient one, and that they quickly 
returned to their former Hate of unfocial feclu« 
fion from the reft of mankind. 

« 

From collecting the fcanty information whidi 
hiftory affords, concerning the mod early at* 
tempts to open a commercial intercourfe with In- 
dia, I now proceed with more certainty and 

' ^ Diflfert. fur fc PayB d^Ophir) Mem. de Literat. torn, xxx* 

p. 83, &c. % 

^ Bruce's Travelsi bookti. ch.4. 

.;,:: greater 
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gp:eater confidence, to trace the progreis of com- s £ C T, 
munication with that country, under the guid- '• 
ajice of authors who recorded events nearer to 
their own times, and with refpe6t to which they 
had received more full and accurate intelligence. 

The firft eftablifhment of any foreign power in 
India which can be afcertained by evidence me- 
riting any degree of credit, is that of thePerfians; 
and even of this we have only a very general and 
doubtful account* Darius, the fon of Hyftafpes, 
though raifed to the throne of Perfia by chance 
or by artifice, poffefled fuch aftive and enter- 
prizing talents, as rendered him worthy of that 
high ftation. He examined thedifierent provinces 
of his kingdom more diligently than any of his 
predeceflbrs, and explored regions of-Afia for- 
merly little known ^. Having fubjefted to his do- 
minion many of the countries which fl;retched 
fouth-eaft from the Cafpian fea towards the river 
Oxus, his curiofity was excited to acquire a more 
extenfive and accurate knowledge of India, on 
^hich they bordered. : With this view he ap- 
pointed Scylax of Caryandra to take the com- 
1 mand of a fquadron .fitted out at Cafpatyrus, in 
flie country of Padtya, [the modern Pehkely,] 
towards the upper .part of the navigable courfe 
of the river .Indu«,' and to fall down its ftream 
until he fhould teach the ocean. This Scylax 
performed, though it fliould feem with much dif- 
ficulty, and nptwithftandingjtriariy bbftacle$ j for 
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S £ c T. he fyent no lefs than two years and fix montin 

^_ , in condu6ting his fquadron from the p»laice whtt* 

he embarked, to the Arabian Gulf "*• The a6 
count which he gave of the populoufnefi^ tex6* 
lity, and high cultivation of that region of Ifidk 
through which his courfe lay, rendered Darius 
impatient to become mafter of a country €o valu- 
able. This he ibon accomplilhed ; and though hk 
oonquefts in India feem not to have extended be- 
yond the diftri6t watered by theliidus, we are led 
to form an high idea of its opulence, m well Miji 
the number of its inhabitants, in ancient timee, 
when we learn that the tribute which be levied 
fromitwas near a third part of the whole revenat 
of the Perfian monarchy ^ But neither this voy- 
age of Scylax, nor the conquefts of DariuB^ ta 
which it ^ave rife, diiliifed any general knondedge 
of India. The Greeks, who were the only en- 
lightened race of men at that time in Europe, 
paid but little attention to the tranfadlions of the 
people whom they confidered as Barbarians, e( 
p^cially in countries far remote from their own ( 
jand Scylax had embelliihed the narrative of his 
voyage with fo many circumftances manifeftly 
fabulous', that he feems to have met with the juft 
punifhment to which perfons who have a notori» 
ous propenfity to what is marvellous are often 
fubje^ted, of being liftened to with diftruft, even 
when they relate what is exactly true. 

4 Herodot. lib. ir. c. 42. 44. 
» Id. fib, iiL c. 90 — 95. Sec NOTE III. 
* Philoftr. Vita ApolL lib. liL c. 47., and Note 3d of Ok* 
ariutTzetaaet. Cli8iad.m vtrLS^o* 
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AboUt an hundred and &%.ty years after the sect. 

reign of Dariiis Hyilafpe^ Alexander the Great ^ J^ 

undertook his expedition into India, The wild 
(allies ef paffion^ the indecent excefles of intem- 
perance, and the oftentatious difplays of vanity 
too frequent in the cohdu^b of this extraordinary 
man, Iiave fo degraded his charafter^i that the 
pre-eminence of his merit, either as a conqueror,. 
a politician, or a legiilator, has feldom been 
juftly'eftimated. The fubje6t of my prefent in- 
quiry leads me to coniider his operations only in 
one light, but it will enable me to exhibit a 
fixiking view of the grandeur and extent of his^ 
plans. He feems, foon afber his firft fuccefles in 
Afia^ to have formed the idea of eftablifliing an 
univer&] monarchy, and aipired to the dominion 
<^ the fea, as well as of the land» From the won- 
derful efibrts of the Tyrians in their own defence, 
when left without any ally or prote6tor, he con- 
ceived an high opinion of the refources of mari- 
time power, and of the wealth to be denve.d ftoux 
commerce, efpecially that with India, which he 
found engrofled by the citizens of Tyre. With 
a view to fecure this commerce, and to eftabliih 
a flation for it, preferable in many re^e^ to that 
of Tyre, a& foon as he completed the conqueft of 
£g}^t, he founded a oity near one of tbq^mputhfk 
of the Nile, which he honoured with his own 
name; and with fuch admirable difcernment was 
the fituation of it chofen, that Alexandria^ foou; 
became the greateft trading city in the ancient 
world; and, notwithilanding many fucgeffive re- 
volutions' in empire, continued during eighteen 

centuries. 
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SECT, centuries, to be the chief feat of commerce with 
India*. Amidft the military operations to which 
Alexander was foon obliged to turn his attention, 
the defire of acquiring the lucrative commerce 
which the Tyrians had carried on with ladia, was 
not relinquifhed. ' Events foon occurred, that not 
only confirmed and added ftrength to this deiire, 
but opened to him a profpe6l of obtaining the fo- 
vereignty of thofe regions which fupplied the reft 
of mankind with fo m^ny precious commodities. 

After his final vi6lory over the Perfians, he 
was led in purfuit of the laft Darius, and of Beft 
fus, the murderer of that unfortunate monarch, 
to traverfe that part of Afia which ftretches from 
the Calpian fea beyond the river Oxus. He ad- 
vanced towards the eaft as far as Maracanda*, 
then a city of fome note, and deftined in a fu- 
ture period, under the modern name of Samar- 
cand, to be the capital of an empire not inferior 
to his own either in extent or in power. In a 
progrefe of feveral months through provinces 
hitherto unknown to the Greeks, in a line of 
march often approaching near to India, and 
among people accuftomed to much intercourfe 
with it, he learned many things concerning the 
ftate of » country* that had been long the object 
of his thoughts and wiflies^, which increafed his 
defire of invading it. Decifive and prompt in all 
his refolutions,he fet out from Ba61:ria,and crofled 

* Hift' of America, vol.i. p. 2o« ^ ArrlaD, iii. c 30. 
' Strabo, xt. p. 102 1. A. )^ Arriao, iv. c. 15. 
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that ridge of mountains which, undec various sect. 
denominations) forms die Stony Girdle (if I may ^* 
u(e an expreflion of the Oriental geographers) 
tirhich encircles Alia, and conftitutes the north* 
ern barrier of India* 

The mod practicable avenue to every country, 

it is obvious, mu(t be formed by circumfhmces 

in its natural fituation, fuch as the defiles which 

lead through mountains, the courfe of rivers, 

and the places where they may be pafled with 

the greateft eafe and fafety. In no place of the 

earth is this line of approach marked and de* 

fined more confpicuoufly, than on the northern 

frontier of India; infomuch that the three great 

invaders of this country, Alexander, Tamerlane, 

and Nadir Shah, in three diilant ages, and with 

views and talents extremely different, advanced 

by the lame route, with very little deviation*^ 

Alexander had the merit of having firfl dilbo- 

vered the way. After palfing the mountains, he 

encamped at Alexandria Paropamifana, not far 

from the mountains denominated the Indian 

Caucafus by his hiftorians, now known by the 

name of Hindoo Kho' ; and having fubdued or 

conciliated the nations feated on the north-well 

bank of the' Indus, he croifed the river at Taxila^ 

; now Attock, where its ilream is fo tranquil that 

; a bridge can be thrown over it with greater eafe 

; than at any other place*. 



' In the fecond edition of his Memoir^ Major Rennell gives 
tbe modern names of the Hydafpes, with fome variatiop iai 
orthography, Behut and Ihytam. 
* lUond], Menu p. 91. See NOTE IV. 

After 
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SECT* After paffing^ the Indus, Alexander marched 
^ forward in the road which leads dif e£Uy to &e, 
Ganges, and the oputient provinces to the fimth- 
eaft, now comprehended under the general name 
of Indoilan . But, on the banks of the Hy da^^es,^ 
known in modern times by the name of the Betah 
or Chelum, he was oppoied by Porus, a powerful 
monarch of the country, at the head of a nur 
merous army. The war with Porus,. and the 
hoililities in which he was fucceifively engaged 
with other Indian Princes, led him to deviate 
from his original route, and to turn more to- 
wards the fouth-weft. In carrying on tl)ele oper- 
ations, Alexander marched through one of th$ 
richefl and befl peopled countries of India^ now 
called the Panjab, from the five great rivers by 
which it is watered ; and as we know that this 
march was performed in the rainy feafon, when 
even Indian armies cannot keep the field, ilgivetf 
an high idea both of Alexander's perfev^riAg 
fpirit, and of the extraordinary vigour and bar- 
dinefs of conilitution, which foldiers,. in ancient 
times, derived from the united efie^ks of gym- 
naflic exercife and military difcipline. In ev^ 
ftep of his progreis, objedts no leis £triking tbM' 
new prefented themfelves to Alexander. Tbo 
magnitude of the Indus, even after he faadieen 
the Nile, the Euphrates, and the Tigris, muftha^e 
filled him with furprife**. No country he had hi- 
therto vifited^ was fo populous and well culti- 
vated, or abounded in. fo many valuable produc- 
tions of nature and of art, as that part of Jh^ 

^ Straboy lib. xt« p. 1027. C. & note 5. Caiauh. 
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through which he had led his army. But when g e d T* 
he was informed in every place, and probably ^*' 
with exaggerated defcription, how much the In- 
dus was iilferior to the Ganges^ and how far all 
that he had hitherto beheld was furpafled in ihe 
hap^y regions through which that great river 
flows, it is not wonderful that his eagemefs to 
view and to take poiTeflion of them ihould have 
prompted him to aflemble his foldieri^, aiid to 
propofe that they ihould refume their march to« 
wards that quarter where wealth, dominion, and 
fame awaited them. But they had already done 
to much, and had fuffered fo greatly, efpecially 
from inceflant rains and extenfive inundations, 
that dieir patience as well as ftrength were ex*' 
haufted% and with one voice they refufed to ad« 
vance farthen In this refolution they perfifted 
with fuch fu]len obftinacy, that Alexander, 
though pofTefled in the higheft degree of every 
qu^ty that gains an afcendant over the minds 
of military men, was obliged to yield, and to 
ifliie orders for marching back to Perfia''. 

The fcene of this memorable tranfa£lion was 
on the banks of the Hyphaiis, the modern Beyafa, 
which was the utmoft limit df Alexander's pro-* 
grels in India. From this it is manifefl, that he 
did not traverfe the whole extent of the Panjab. 
Its fouth-weft boundary is formed by a river an- 
ciently known by the name of Hyfudrus, and 
now by that of the Setlege, to which Alexander 
never approached nearer than the fouthern bank 

« See NOTE V- * Arrian, v.^c. ti^i 25. 
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J c T. of the Hyphafis, where he ere6led twelve ftu- 

^- ^ pendous altars, which he intended asamona- 

tnent of his exploits, and which (if we may be- 
lieve the biographer of Apollonius Tyanffiiis) 
were ftill remaining, with legible infcriptioius 
when that fantaflic fophid vi£ted India, three 
hundred and feventy-three years after Alexan* 
der's expedition ^ The breadth of the Fanjafc, 
from Ludhana on the Setlege to Attock on the 
Indus, i& computed to be two hundred and fifty- 
nine geographical miles, in a ftraight line ; and 
Alexander's march, computed in the fame maii* 
ner, did not extend above two hundred mileSi 
But, both as he advanced and returned, his troops 
were fo fpread over the country, and often a£led 
in fo many feparate diviiions, and all his move« 
ments were fo exa6lly meafured and delineated 
by men of fcience, whom he kept in pay for the 
purpofe, that he acquired a very extenfive and 
accurate knowledge of that part of India ^ 

When, upon his return, he reached the banks 
of the Hydafpes, he found that the oflScers to. 
whom he had given it in charge to build and col- 
le6t as many veflels as poffible, had executed his ' 
orders with fuch afibivity and fuccefs, that they 
had aflembled a numerous fleet. As amidil the 
hurry of war, and the rage of conqueft, he never 
loft light of his pacific and commercial fchemes, 
the deftination of his fleet was to fail down the 

« Philoftr. Vita Apollon. lib. ii. c. 43. edit; Olear. Lip£ 
1709. 
f Plin. Nat, Hill, lib- vl. c. 17. 
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ndus to the ocean, and from its moutb to pfo-.s E c T. 
^eed to the Persian Golf, that a coramumcaltion , _^' 
»y fea might be opened with India and the ceri- 
;er of his dominions. 

Thb eonda6t of this expedition was committed 
to NearchU85> d». officer equal to that important 
truftr But at3 Alexatid^ was ambitions to ac- 
quire &mie of every kind, and fond of engaging 
in tit^^w a))d fplendid undertakings, he himfelf ac- 
companied Nearchus in his navigation dowh the 
river. Ilie armament was indeed fo great and 
magnificent, as deferved to be commanded by 
"the conquefbr of Afia. It was compofed of an 
army of a hundred and twenty thoufand men, 
and two hundred elephants, and of a fleet of near 
two thoufand veffels, various in burden and 
form*^ ; on board of which one-third of the troops 
embarked, while the remainder marching in two 
divifions, one on the right,' and the other on the 
•left, of the river, accompanied them in their pro- 
grefs. As they advanced, the nations on each fide 
were either compelled or perfuaded to fubmit. 
Retarded by the various operations in which this 
engiaged him, as well as by the flow navigation of 
Ihch a fleet as he condu6led, Alexanderlvus above 
nine months before he reached the ocean ^. 

Axexandpr's progrefs in India, in this line of 
iire^ion, was far more confiderable than that 
nrhieh he made by the route we formerly traced; 
ind when we attend to the various movements 

« See NOTE VI. " StFabo, lib.^v. p. 1014. 
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SECT, of his troops, the number of cities which they 
'• took, and the different ftates which they fubdued, 
he may be faid not only to have viewed^ but to 
have explored, the countries through which he 
paffed. This part of India has been fo little fre- 
quented by Europeans in later times, that neither 
the pofition of places, nor their, diftances, can 
be afcertained with the fame accuracy as in the 
interior provinces, or even in the Panjab. But 
from the refearches of Major Rennell, carried on 
with no lefs difcemment than induftry, the dif- 
tance of that place on the Hydafpes, where 
Alexander fitted out his fleet from the ocean, 
caftnot be lels than a thoufand Britifh miles. Of 
this extenfive ]:egion a confiderable portion, par- 
ticularly the upper Delta, ftretching from the 
capital of the ancient Malli, now Moultan, to 
Patala, the modern Tatta, is diflinguiflied for its 
fertility and population ^ 

Soon after he reached the ocean, Alexander, 
fatisfied with having accompliflied this arduous 
undertaking, led his army by land back to Per- 
fia4 The command of the fleet, with a confider- 
able body of troops on board of it, he left to 
Nearchus, who, after a coafting voyage of feven 
months, condu£ted it fafely up the Perfian Gulf 
into the Euphrates''. 

In this manner did Alexander firft open theknow- 
ledge of India to the people of Europe, and an ex- 

< Rennell Mem. 689 Sec. 

^ Plin. Nat. Hift. Kb. vi. c. 2$. Sec NOTE VII. 
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• 

tenfive diftri6l of it was fiirvey ed with greater sec T. 
abcuracy than could have been expected from ^ J* 
the fhort time he remained in that country. For- 
tunately an exa£t account, not only of his mili- 
tary operations, but of every thing worthy of no- 
tice in the countries where they were carried on, 
was recorded in the Memoirs or Journals of 
three of his principal officers, Ptolemy, the fon 
of Lagus, Ariftobulus, and Nearchus, The two 
former have not indeed reached our times, but 
it is probable that the mofl important fa£ls which 
they contained are preferved, as Arrian pro&fles 
to h^ve £3llowed them as his guides in his Hif- 
tory of the Expedition of Alexander' ; a work 
which, though compofed long after Greece had 
loft its liberty, and in an age when genius and 
t^e were on the decline, is not unworthy the 
pureft times of Attic literature. 

With refpedl to thfe general ftate of India, we 
learn from thefe writers, that in the age of Alex^ 
ander, though there was not eftabliflied in it any 
powerful empire, refembling that which in mo- 
dem times ftretched its dominion from the Indus 
almoft to Cape Comorin, it was even then formed 
into monarchies of confider?ible extent. The 
Kingof thie Prafij was prepared on th^ banks of 
the Ganges tp oppofe the Macedonians, with an 
army of twenty thouf3.nd ca^alrj^ two hundred 
thouiand infantry, two thoufand armed chariots, 
^d a great nuqib^r of elephants""^ Thp territory 

^ Arriao,lib. i* in proemio. ^ Diod* 3icul« lib. xvii. p. 232^ 
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SECT, of which Alexander conftituted . Porus the fc- 

J^ ^ vereign, is faid to have contained feven diftinffc 

nations, and no fewer than two thoufand towns". 
Even in the mod reftrifted fenfe that can be 
given to the vague indefinite appellations df 
nations and UmnSj, an idea is conveyed of a very 
great degree of population. As the fleet failed 
down the river, the country on each fide waB 
found to be in no reipedl inferior to that of 
which the government was committed to Poms. 

It Was likewife from the Memoirs of the fame 
officers that Europe derived its firft authentic in- 
formation concerning the climate, the foil, the 
pfodu6lions, and the inhabitants of India ; and 
in a country where the manners, the cuftoms,' 
and even the dreft of the people are almofl as 
permanent and invariable as the face of niatur^ 
itfelf, it is wonderful how exa6lly the defcrip- 
tions given by Alexander's officers delineate 
what we now behold in India, at the diftance of 
two thoufand years. The fixated change of fe*- 
fons, now known by the name of Monjoons ; the 
periodical rains; the fwelHng of the rivers j the in- 
undations which thefe occafion ; the appearance 
of the country during their continuance, are 
particularly mentioned and defcribed. No Jeis 
accurate are the accounts which they have given 
of the inhabitsmts, their delicate and fleoder 
form, their dark complexion, their black Un- 
curled hair, their garments of cotton, their living 
entirely upon vegetable food, thek divifion into 

• ■ • * " 

° Arrian,,. libf vi. c. 2. 
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feparate tribes or eqft^ the members of which sect. 
never intermarry, the cuflom of wives burning ^ i- 
themfelves with their deceaied hufbanda, and 
many other particulars, in all which they perr 
feftly refemble the modern Hindoos. To enter 
into any detail with refpe6l to thefe in this place 
would be premature ; but as the futge^, though 
curious and interefling, will lead unavoidably 
into difcuiSions not well fuited to the nature of 
an hiftorical work, 1 Ihall referve my ideas con- 
cerning it for an Appendix, to be anijexed to 
this Difquifition ; and hope they may contribute 
to throw fome additional light upon . th^ origiri 
and nature of the commerce with India. ' 

■ 

Much as the Weftern world was indebted {ot 
its knowledge of India to the expedition of Alex* 
uider, it was only a fmall portion of that vaft con« 
tinent which he exjdored. His operations did not 
extend beyond the modern province of Lahore, 
and the countries on the banks of the Indus 
from Moultan to the fea. Thefe, however, were 
furveyed with that degree of accuracy which I 
have already defcjibed j and it is a circunrftance 
not unworthy (^notice, that this diilri6l; of India 
which Europeans firfl entered, and with which 
they were betl acquainted in ancient times, is 
BOW lels known than almoft any part of that 
C(mtioent% neither commerce nor war, to which, 
in every age, geography is chiefly indebted for 
ita improvement, having led any nation of Europe 
to frequent or explore it. 

® Rennell Mem. 1 14* 
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If an untimely death had not put a period to 
the reign of the Macedonian hero, India, we 
have reafon to think, would have been more fully 
explored by the ancients, and the European do« 
minion would have been eftabliihed there two 
thoufand years fooner. When Alexander in- 
vaded Indiq., he had fomething more in view 
than a tranfient incurfion. It was his ohjeSb to 
annex that extenfive and opulent country to his 
empire ; and though the refractory fpirit of his 
army obliged him, at that time, to fuipend the 
profecution of his plan, he was far from relin« 
quiihing it. To exhibit a general view of the 
meafures which he adopted for this purpofe, and 
to point out their propriety and probable fuccefs, 
is not foreign from die fbbjed: of this Difquifi- 
tion, and will convey a more juft ;dea than is 
ufually entertained, of the original genius and 
extent of political wifdom which diflinguiihed 
this iUaftrious man, 

• 

When Alexander became mafter of the Per- 
fian empire, he early perceived, that with all the 
power of his hereditary dominions, reinforced by 
the troops which the afcendant he had acquired 
over the various Hates of Greece might enable 
him to raife there, he could not hope to retain 
in fubjeAion territories fo extenfive and popu- 
lous ; that to render his authority fecure and 
permanent, it mufl be eftabliihed in the affeftion 
of the nations which he had fubdued, and main- 
tained by their arms j and that in order to acquire 
this advantage, all diftin6Uonsbetweenthe vidtors 

and 
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and vanquiihed muft be abolifhed, Und his Eu- SECT, 
ropean and Afiatic fubjed:s muft be incorporated '* 
and become one peopie, by obeying the fame 
laws, and by adopting the fame manners, infti- 
tutions, and difcipline. 

Liberal as this plan of policy was, and well 
adapted to accompliih what he had in view, no- 
thing could be more repugnant to the ideas and 
prejudices of his countrymen. The Greeks had ' 
fuch an high opinion of the pre-eminence to 
which they wereraifed by civilization and fcience, 
that they feem hardly to have acknowledged the 
reft of mankind to be of the fame fpecies with 
themfelves. To every other people they gave 
the degrading appellation of Barbarians, and, in 
confequence of their own boafted fuperiority, 
they aflerted a right of dominion over them, in 
the fame mannei^to ufe their own expreffion) as 
the foul has over the body, and men have ov^r 
irrational animals. Extravagant as this pretenfion 
may now appear, it found admiffion, to the dif^ 
grace of ancient philpfophy, into all the fchools, 
Ariftode, full of this opinion, in fupport of which 
be employs arguments more fubtle than folid^, 
advifed Alexander to govern the Greeks like 
fubjedts, and the ^Barbarians as flaves ; to cou- 
fider the former as companions, the latter as 
creatures of an inferior nature ^ But the fenti-* 
ments of the pupil were' more enlarged than 

• Ariftot. Polit. i. c. 3 — 7. 

^ Pint, de Fortuna Alex. Orat.i. p. 302. volfvii, edit^ 
Reilke* Strabo, lib. i. p. ii6. A. 
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S £ c T. thofe of hia* mailer, and his experience in go- 
^* verning mea taught the monarch what the fpe- 
culative fcience of the philofopher did not dif- 
cover. Soon after th« victory at Arbela, Alex- 
ander himfelf, and, by his perfuafion, many of his 
ofl5cers,afliimed the Perfian drefs, and conformed 
to feveral of their cufloms. At the fame time 
he encouraged the Perfian nobles to imitate the 
manners of the Macedonians, to learn the Greek 
language, and to acquire a reliih for the beauties 
of the elegant writers in that tongue, which were 
then univerfally ftudied and admired. In order 
to. render the union more complete, he refolved 
to marry one of the daughters of Darius, and 
ehofe wives for a hundred of his principal office^ 
in the mod illuftrious Perfian families. . Their 
nuptials were x^elebrated with great pomp and 
feflivity, and with high exultation of the con- 
jquered people. In imitation df them, above ten 
thoufand Macedonians, of inferior rank, married 
Feriian women, to each of whom Alexander 
gave nuptial prefents, as a teftimony of his ap- 
probation of their condud:'. ; 

But aiiiduouflyas Alexander laboured to unite 
his European and Afiatic fubje^ts by the moft ih- 
difibluble ties, he did not trufi; entirely to the fhc- 
cef& of that meafure for the fecurity of his new 
conquefts. In every province which hefubdued,he 
made choice of proper Ration^, where hebuiltaild 

r 

^ Arriany lib. vii. c. 4. flnU de f prt. Alex. p. 304. 
Sec NOTE VIII. 
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fortified cities, in which he placed gariifons com- sect. 
poled partly of fuch of the natives as conformed J* 
to the Grecian manners and difcipline, and partly 
of fuch of his European iubjedts as were worn out 
with the fatigues of fervice, and wifhed for re- 
pofe and a permanent eftabliflitnent. Thefe ci- 
ties were numerous, and ferved not only as, a 
chain of pofts to keep open the communication 
between the different provinces of his dominions, 
but as places of ftrength to over*awe andcurb the 
conquered people. Thirty thoufknd of his new 
fubje6ls, who had been difciplined in thefe cities, 
and armed after the European fafhion, appeared 
before. Alexander in Sufa, and were formed by 
him into thatt)ompad: folid body of infantry^ 
known by the name of the Phalanx, which eonfti- 
tuted the ftrength of a Macedonian army. But 
in order to fecure entire authority over this new 
coips, as well as to render it more efiedtive, he 
appointed that every officer in it entrufted with 
conunand, either fuperior or fubaltern, (hould be 
European. As the ingenuity of mankind natur- 
ally has recourfe in fimilar fituations to the fame 
expedients, the European powers, who now in 
their Indian territories employ numerous bodies 
of the natives in their fervice, have, in forming 
the eilabliihment of thefe troops, adopted the 
feme maxims ; and, probably without knowing 
it, have modelled their battalions of Sea*poys 
upon the fame principles^ as Alexander did his 
phalanx of Perfians. 

Thjb fartl^ei; Alex,ander pufhed his conquiefts 

from the banks of the Euphrates, which may be 

» confidered 
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SECT, confidered as the center of his dominions, he 
^' found it neceffary to build and to fortify a greater 
number of cities. Several of thefe to the Eaft and 
South of the Cafpian fea, are mentioned by an- 
cient authors i and in India itfelf be founded two 
cities on the banks of the HydaQies, and a third 
ou the Acefines, both navigable. rivers, which, 
after uniting their flreams, fall into the Indus ''. 
From the choice of fuch fituations, it is obvious 
that he intended, by means of thefe cities, to 
keep open a communication with India, not only 
by land, but by fea. It was chiefly with a view 
to the latter of thefe obje^, (as I have already 
obferved,) that he examined the navigation of 
the Indus with fo much attention. With the 
fame view, on his return to Sufa, he, in perfbn, 
furveyed the courfe of the Euphrates and Tigris, 
and gave dire£tions to remove the cataracts or 
dams, with which the ancient monarchs of Per- 
fia, induced by a peculiar precept of their reli- 
gion, which enjoined them to guard with the ut« 
moft care againft defiling any of the elements^ 
had conftru6ted near the mouths of thefe rivers, 
ip order to ihut out their fubje£ls from any ac- 
cefs to the ocean ^ By opening the navigation 
in this manner, he propofed, that the valuable 
commodities of India fhould be conveyed from 
the Perfian Gulf into the interior parts of his 
Afiatic dominions, while by the Arabian Gulf 
they fhould be carried to Alexandria, and diftri- 
buted to the refl of the world. 

« Sec NOTE IX. 

' Arrian, lib. vi. c. 7. Stnbo, lib. x^. p, 1074. I^c. See 
NOTEX. 
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Grand and extenfive as thefe fchemes were, s £ c T^ 
the precautions employed, and the arrangements . J*^ 
made for carrying them into execution, were fo 
various and fo proper, that Alexander had good 
reafon to entertain fanguine hopes of their prov- 
ing fuccefsfuL At the time when the mutinous 
^irit of his foldiers obliged him to relinquifli his 
operations in* India, he was not thirty years of 
age complete* At this enterprizi^g period of 
life, a Prince, of a fpirit fo aftive, perfevering, 
and indefatigable, mufl have foon found means 
to refume a favourite meafure on which he had 
been long intent. If he had invaded India a 
fecond time, he would not, as formerly, have 
been obliged to force his way through hoftile 
and unexplored regions, oppofed at every ftep 
by nations and tribes of Barbarians whofe names 
had never reached Greece. All Alia, from the 
Ihores of'the Ionian fea to the banks of the Hy- 
phafis, would then have been fubjedt to his do- 
minion ; and through that immenfe ftretch of 
coimtry he had eftablifhed fuch a chain of cities, 
or fortified ftations', that his armies might have 
continued their march with fafety, and have 
found a regular fucceffion of magazines provided 
for their fubfiftence. Nor would it have been 
difficult for him to bring into the field, forces 
fufficient to have atchieved the conquefl of a 
country fo populous and extenfive as India. 
Having armed and difciplined his fubje6ls in 
the Eall like Europeans, they would have been 
ambitious to imitate, and to equal their inilruc* 

• See NOTE XL 
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SECT, tors, and Alexander might have drawn recruits, 
^* not from his fcanty domains in Macedonia and 
Greece, but from the vaft regions of Alia, which, 
in every age, has covered the earth, and afto^ 
niflied mankind with its numerous armies. When 
at the head of fuch a formidable power be had 
reached the confines of India, he might have 
entered it under circumftances very different 
from tbofe in his firft expedition. He had fe- 
cured a firm footing there, partly by means of 
the garrifons that he left in the three cities 
which he had built andr fortified, and partly by 
his alliance with Taxiles and Porus. Th^fe two 
Indian Princes, won by Alexander's humanity 
and beneficence, which, as they were vii^tues 
feldom difplayed in the ancient mode of carry- 
ing on war, excited of courfe an highier; degree 
of admiration and gratitude, had continued 
fteady in their attachment to the Macedonians. 
Reinforced by their troops, and guided by their 
information as well as by the experience which 
he had acquired in his former campaigns, Alex- 
ander muft have made rapid progrefs in a coun- 
try, where every invader, from his time to the 
prefent age, has proved fucce&ful. 

But this and all his other fplendid fchemes 
were terminated at once by his untimely death. 
In confequence of that, howev^', events took 
place, which illuflrate and confirm the juftnefs 
of the preceding fpeculations^nd conjedtures 
by evidence the mofi: ftriking and fatisfa^tory. 
When that great empire^ which the fuperior 

1 6 genius 
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genius of Alexander had kept united 'and in sect. 
rubjedlioQy no longer felt his fuperintending ^* 
zonirovl^ it broke into pieces, and its various 
provinces were feized by his principal officers, 
md parcelled out among them. From ambdtioOy 
3mulation^ and perfonal animoiity, they foon 
;urned their arms againft one another ; and as 
everal of the leaders were equally eminent for 
political abilities and for military ikill, the con* 
:efl was maintained long, and carried on with 
requent viciflitudes of fortune. Amidft the va* 
ious convulfiohs and revolutions which thefe 
>ccafioned, it was found that the meafures of 
^exander for the preiervation of his conquefts 
had been concerted with fuch iiagacity, that^ 
upon the final reftoration of tranquillity, the 
Macedonian dofmnion continued to be eftai- 
bliftied 111^ every part of Afla, and not one pro^- 
vince had iiuiken ofFtl^ y4D>ke. Even India, thje 
mc^ remote of Alexander's conquefts, quietly 
fubmitted to P}iiho the fon of Agenor, and after* 
Wards to Seleucus, who fucceffively obtained 
dominion over that part of Afia. Forus and 
Taxiies, notwithflanding the death of their be^ 
ne&€i:or, neither declined fubmiflion to the au- 
thority of the Macedonians, nor made any ^t- 
tempt to recover independence. 

DuBiNG the contefts for power and fuperiority 
tmong the Ihccefibrs of Alexander, Seleucus 
who, in every effort of enterprifing amBition, was 
inferior to none of them, having rendered him- 
felf mafter of all the provinces of the Perfian em- 
^e comprehended under the name 0f Upper 

. Afla, 
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SECT. Afia, confidered thofe countries of India wiiicti 
^* had been fubdued by Alexander, as belonging to 
that portion of the Macedonian empire of which 
he was now the fovereign. Seleucus, like all the 
officers formed under Alexander, entertained 
fuch high ideas of the advantages which might 
be derived from a commercial intercourfe with 
India, as induced him to march into that coun- 
try, partly with a view of eflablifhing his own 
authority there, and partly in order to curb San« 
dracottus, who having lately acquired the fowe* 
reignty of the Prafij^ a powerful nation on the 
banks of the Ganges, threatened to attack the 
Macedonians, whofe Indian territories bordered 
on his dominions. Unfortunately no account of 
this expedition, which feems to have been iplen« 
did and fuccefsful, has reached our times. AB 
we know of it is, that he advanced confidenhfy 
beyond the utmofl boundary of Alexander's pro* 
grefs in India', and would probably have pro* 
ceeded much farther, if he had not been con* 
{trained to flop fhort ini his career, in order to 
oppofe Antigonus, who was preparing to invade 
his dominions at the head of a formidable army. 
Before he began his march towards the Ei^ 
phrates, he concluded a treaty with Sandracot* 
tus; in confequence of which, that monarch 
quietly retained the kingdom he had acquired* 
But the powers and pofleffions of the Macedo- 
nians feem to have remained unimpaired durii^ 
the reign of Seleucus, which terminated forty^ 
two years after the death of Alexander. 

« See NOTE XII. 
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With a view of cultivating a friendly inter- s B c T. 
courfe with Sandracottus, Seleucus made choice 
of Megafthenes, an officer^ who, from his hav- 
ing accompanied Alexander in his expedition 
into India^had fome knowledge of the ftate of the 
'country, and the manners of its inhabitants, and 
fent him as his ambaflador to Palibothra". In 
this famous capital of the Prafij, fituated on the 
banks of the Ganges, Megafthenes refided feveral 
years, and was probably the firft European who 
ever beheld that mighty river, far fuperior to any 
of the ancient continent in magnitude', and no 
lefs diilinguifhed by the fertility of the countries 
through which it flows. This journey of MegaC* 
ihenes to Palibothra made Europeans acquainted 
with a large extent of country, of which they had 
not hitherto any knowledge ; for Alexander did 
not advance farther towards the fouth-eafl than 
that part of theriver Hydraotes or Rai^vee, where 
the modern city of Lahore is fituated, and Pali- 
bothra, the fite of which, as it is a capital pofi^ 
tion in the geography of ancient India, I have 
inveftigated with the utmoft attention, appears 
to me the fame with that of the modern city of 
Allahabad, at the confluence of the two great 
rivers, Jumna and Ganges ^. As the road from 
Lahore to Allahabad runs through fome of the 
iioft cultivated and opulentprovinces of India,the 
more the country was explored; the idea of its 
value rofe higher. Accordingly, what Megaf- 

* Straboy lib.iL p. 12I9 &c. Arrian. Hift. Ind. paiBm. 
« See NOTE XIII. » See NOTE XIV. 
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SECT, thenes obfervedduringhisprogrefs to Palibot^ra, 
and his refidence there, made fuch an impreffiea 
upon his own mind, as induced him to publilti an 
ample account of India, in order to make his 
countrymen more thoroughly acquainted with its 
importance. IVom his writings the ancients feem 
to have derived almoft all their knowledge of the 
interior ftate of India, and from comparing the 
three moll ample accounts of it, by Diodorus Si- 
culiis, Strabo, and Arrian, they appear mani- 
fellly, from their near refemblance, to be a tran- 
fcript of his words. But, unfortunately, Mega£ 
thehes was fo fond of the marvellous, that he 
mingled with the truths which he related, many 
extravagant fiftions ; and to him may be traced 
up the fabulous tale^ of men with ears fo large 
that they could wrap themfelves up in them, of 
Others with a fingle eye, without mouths, without 
tiofes, with long feet, and toes turned backwards, 
of people only three ipans in height, of wild^men 
with heads in the ihape of a wedge, of ants as 
large as foxes that dug up gold, and many other 
things no lefs wonderful*. The extra6ts from his 
narrative which have been tranfmitted to us by 
Strabo, Arrian, and other writers, feem not to be 
entitled to credit, unlefs when they are fupported 
by internal evidence, and confirmed by the tefti- 
mony of other ancient authors, or when they co^ 
incide with the experience of modem times. 
His account, however, of the dimenfions and 
geography of India, is curious and accurate. 



* Strabo, lib. xx, 1032. A. 1037. C« 
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His ;defcription of the power and opulence of S E c T. 

the Prafij perfe6lly refembles that which might ^* 

have been given of Tome of the greater ftates in 

the modern Indollan, before the eftablilhment 

of the Mahomedan or European power in India, 

and is confonant to the accounts which Alex* 

ander had received concerning that people. He 

was informed, as has been already mentioned, 

that they were prepared to oppofe him . on the 

banks of the Ganges, with an army confiifting of 

twenty tfaoufand cavalry, two hundred tboiifand 

infantry, and two thoufand armed chariots* ; arid 

Megafthenes relates, that he had. an audience of 

Skndtacottus in k place where he \;^as encamped 

with an army of four hundred thouiand men?. 

The enormous dimenfioiis which be affigns to 

PalibbthrsiyOf no lefs than ten miles in length, and 

two in breadth, and furrounded by walls in which 

there were five hundred and feventy towers, and 

fixty-four gates, would probably have been 

ranked by Europeans among the wonders which 

he delighted to relate, if they were not now well 

acquainted with the r^bling manner in which 

the cities of India were built, and did not know 

with certainty that, both in former and in the 

prefent times, it might boall of cities iliU more 

extenfive*. 

This embafly of Megafthenes to Sandracottus, 
and another of Diamachus to his fon and fugceA 

• Diod. Sicul. lib;xTii. p. aji. Q. Curt.lib.ix, c. 2. 

^ Straboy lib, Xv. f. 1035. C« ^ RenneQ Mem. 49, 50. 
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SEC T. for AlUtrochidas^ are the lafl tranfa£tioiis of ihe 
^\j Syrian monarchs with India, of which w^ have 
any account''. Nor can we either fix with accu- 
racy the time, or defqribe the manner in which 
their poffeffions in India were wrefted from them. 
It is probable that they were obliged to abandon 
that country foon after the death of Seleucus^. 

. But though the great monarchs of Syria loft, 
about this period, thofe provinces in India, which 
had been fhbjedi; to their dominions, the Greeks 
in a fmaller kingdom, compofed. of fome frag- 
ments of Alexander's empire, ftill maintained an 
intercourfe with India, and even made fome con* 
fiderable acquifition of territory there. This was 
the kingdom of BaiEtria, originally flibjeft to Se- 
leucus, but wrefted from his fon or grandfon, and 
rendered an independent ftate, about fixty-nine 
years after the death of Alexander. Concerning 
the tranfaftions of this kingdom, we muft reft 
fatisfied with gleaning a few imperfect hints in 
ancient authors. From them we learn that its 
commerce with India was great ; that the con- 
quefli^ of the Badtrian kings in that country, 
were more extenfive than thofe of Alexander 
himfelf, and particularly that they recovered 
pofleffion of the diftri^l: near the mouth of the 
Indus, which he had fubdued ^ Each of the fix 
princes who reigned in Ba6tria, carried on nsili- 

< See NOTE XV. « Juftin. Kb. xv. c. 4. 

^ Strabo, lib. xi. 785. D. lib.xv. 1006. B. Juftin. lib. sE' 
c. 4* Bajer Hift. Regni Graecor. Badriani, paifim. 
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tary operations in Incfia with fuch fuccefsj that sec T» 
they penetrated far into the interior part of ihd ^^^J^ 
country, and proud of the conquefts which they 
had made, as well as of the extenflve dominion^ 
over which they reigned, fome of them aflUitied 
the lofty title of Great Kingy which diftinguiflied 
the Perfian monarchs in the days of their higlieft 
iplendour. But we fhould not have* known how 
long this kingdom of Ba6{:ria fubfifted, or id 
what manner it terminated, if M. de Guignes 
had not called in the hiflorians of China to tvtp* 
jrfiy the defe6ls of the Greek and Roman writers* 
By them we are informed, that about one hun- 
dred and twenty-fix years before the Chriftian 
aera, a powerful horde 6f Tartars, pufhed from 
their native feats on the confines of China, and 
obliged to move towards the wefl; by the preflure 
of a more numerous body that rolled on behind 
them, pafled the Jaxartes, and pouring in upbii 
BoAria, like an irrefiftible torrent, overwhelmed 
that kingdom, and put an end to the dominion 
of the Greeks ' there, after it had been eftablifii- 
ed n^ar one hundred and thirty years \ 

From this time until the clofe of the fifteenth 
century, when the Portuguefe, by doubling the 
Cape of Good Hope, opened a new communica- 
tion with the Eaft, and carried their viAorious 
arms into every part of India, no European power 
acquired territory, or eilablifhed its dominion 
there. During this long period, of more than 

I s Mem. de Literal* torn* xxv. p« 17, dec. 

^ See NOTE XVI. 
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S £ c T. fixteen hundred years, nU fbhemea of conqueft in 

\ ^ India feem to have been totally r^linquilhed, and 

nothing more was aimed at by any n^tion^ than 
to iecure an intercourfe of trade with that opu^ 
lent country, 

' It was in ^gypt th^t the feat of this inter- 
courfe was eftabliihed ; and it is not without fur- 
prife that we obferve how foon and how r^ularly 
the commerce with the £ail came to be carried 
. an by that channel, in which the -iagacity of 
Alexander deflined it to flow. Ptolemy, the foa 
of Ifagua, as foon as he took poiTeffion of Egypt, 
^ftablifhed the f^tpf government in Alexandria. 
By fome exertions of authority, and many a^ 
of liberality, but chiefly by the fame of his inild 
and equal adminiflration, he drewfuch a num- 
ber of inhabitants to this favourite refidence, that 
it foon became a populous and wealthy city. As 
Ptolemy deferved and had poflefled the confi- 
dence of Alexander more perfectly than any of 
his Qfficers, he knew well that his chief otge^ in 
founding Alexs^ndria was to fecure the a4vaii^ 
tages arifing froni the trade with India. A long 
and profperous reign was favourable to the ]Mro- 
fecution of ths^t obje6t, and though ancients au- 
tl)ors have not enabled us to trace the fleps which 
the firll Ptolemy took for this purppfe, we have 
a ftriking evidence of his extraordip^ attention 
to naval affitirs, in his ere6ling ^ light-houif; on 
^e ifland of Pharos, at the mouth of the harbour 
pf Alexandria ^ a work of fuch magnificence as 

\ Straboj lib. xyii. p. 1 140. C. 
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to he reckoned one of the feven wonders of the S EOT. 
world* With refpeS; to the commercial arrange- ^ 
inents of his fon Ptolemy Phjiladelphus, we have 
more perfeS information. In order to bring the 
trade with India, (which began to revive at 
Tyre, its ancient flation *",) to center in Alexan- 
dria, he fet about forming a canal, an hundred 
cubits in breadth, and thirty cubits in depth, 
between Arfinoe on the Red Sea, not far from 
the fituation of the modern Suez, and the Peleu- 
fiac or eaflern branch of the Nile, Uy means pf 
which the productions of India might have been 
conveyed to that capital wholly by water. But 
either on account of fome danger apprehended 
firom completing it,^ that work was never finifhed j 
or frq^i tne jQow and dangerous navigation to- 
wards the northern extremity of the Red Sea, 
this canal was found to be of fo little ufe, that in 
prder to facilitate the communication with India, 
be built a city on the weft coaft o^ that fea, al- 
moft under the Tropic, to which he gave the 
name of Berenice \ This new city foon became 
the ftaple of the trade with India "". From Bere- 
pice the. goods were tranfported by land to Cop- 
tos, a city three miles diftant from the Nile, but 
which had. a CQmmunication with that river by a 
navigable canal, of which there are ftill fome re^- 
mains% and thence carried down the ft ream to 
Alexandria. , The diftance between Berenice 

'* Straboy lib. xvi. 1089. A. 

> Strabo, lib. xvii. 1156. D. Plin, Nat. Hift. lib. vL c. 29. 
• Sec NOTE XVII. 
» D'AnviUc Mem. del'Egypte, p. 21.- 
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5 E € T, and Coptos was, according to Pliny, two hun- 
dred and fifly-eight Roman miles, and the road 
lay through the defart of Thebais, almoil entirely 
deftitute of water. But the attention of a power- 
ful monarch made provifion for fupplying this 
want, by fearching for fprings, and wherever 
thefe were found he built inns, or more probably 
in the eaftem ftyle caravanferas, for the accom- 
modation of merchants ^ In this channel the 
intercourfe between the Eaft and Weft continued 
to be carried on during two hundred and fifty 
years, as long as Egypt remained an indepen- 
dent kingdom. 

The fliips deftined for India took their de^ 
parture from Berenice, and failing, according 
to the ancient mode of navigation, along the 
Arabian Ihore, to the promontory Syagrus, (now 
Cape Rafalgate,) held their courfe along the 
coaft of Perfia, either direftly to Pattala, (now 
Tatta,) at the head of the lower Delta of the 
Indus, or to fome other emporium on the weft 
coaft of India. To this part of India which 
Alexander had viiited and fubdued, the com- 
merce under the prote6lion of the Egyptian 
monarchs feems to have been confined for a 
confiderable time. Afterwards a more conve- 
nient courfe was followed, and fi*om Cape Raial- 
gate vefiels failed in a direct courfe to Zizerofl. 
This, according to M. de Montefquieu '', was the 

^ Strabo, lib. xvii. p. 1157. D. 1169. 
P L'Efprit ides Loix, lib. xxL c. 7. 
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kingdom of Sigertis, on the fea-coaft adjacent to s E C T. 
the mouth of the Indus, conquered b}rthe Greek ^* 
monarchs of Badtria ; according to Major !Ren- 
nell \ it was a port on the northern part of the 
Malabar coaft. Ancient authors have not con- 
veyed fuch information as will enable us to pro- 
nounce with certainty, which of thefe two op- 
pofite opinions is beft founded. Nor can we 
point out with accuracy, what were the other 
ports in India which the merchants from Bere- 
nice frequented, when that trade was firft 
opened. As they failed in veffels of fmall bur- 
den, which crept timidly along the coaft, it is 
probable that their voyages were circiimfcribed 
within very narrow limits, and that under the 
Ptolemies, no confiderable progrefs was made in 
the difcovery of India'. 

From this monopoly of the commerce by Ifea 
between the eaft and weft, which Egypt long 
enjoyed, it derived that extraordinary degree of 
opnlence and power for which it was conQ)i- 
cnous. In modern times, acquainted with the 
vigilant and enterprifing a£tivity of commercial 
rivalfliip, there is hardly any circumftanee in an- 
cient ftory which appears more furprifing, than 
that the fovereigns of Egypt fliould have been 
permitted to engrofs this lucrative trade without 
competition, or any attempt to wreft it out of 
their hands; efpecially as the powerful mo- 
narchs of Syria might, from the Perfian Gulf, 
have carried on an intercourfe with the fame 

« Introdua. p. xxzvii. ' See NOTE XVIIL 
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SECT, parts of India, by a Ihorter and fafer courfe of 

J* ^ navigation. Different confiderations feem to 

have induced them fo tamely to relinquifh all the 
obvious advantages of this commerce. The 
Kings of Egypt, by their attention to maritioie 
afl^irs, had formed a powerful fleet, which gave 
them fuch decided command of the fea, that 
they could have cruflied with eafe any rival in 
trade. No commercial intercourfe feems ever to 
have been csixried on by fea between Perfia and 
India, The Perfians had fuch .an infuperable 
averfion to that element, or were fo much afraid 
of foreign invafion, that their nionarchs (as I 
have, already obferved) obftrufiled the naviga- 
tion of the great rivers, which gave accefi to 
the interior parts of the country, by artificial 
works. As their fubje6ts, however, were no left 
defirous than the people around them to pof* 
fefs the valuable produdtions and elegant quu 
pufadtures of India, thefe were conveyed to 
9.U the parts of their extenfive domimona by 
land-carriage. The commodities deilined foe 
the fupply of the northern provinces, were 
tranfported on camels from the banks of the 
Indus to thofe of the Oxus, down tlie ftream 
of which they were carried to the Cafpian 
fea, and diflributed, partly by land-carriage» 
and partly by nayigable rivers, through the 
different countries, bounded on . one hand bj{ 
the Cafpian, and on the other by the Euxjgw 
fea '. The commodities of India intended for thi^ 

< Stn^boy Ub. xii. 776. P. ?lin. Nat HiS. lib, vL c. 17. 
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ibutbern and interior provinces, proceeded by s B c T, 
land from the Cafpian gates to ibme of the great ^ J* 
rivers, by which they were circulated through 
every part of the country. This was the an- 
cient mode of intercqurfe with Indid» while the 
Ferfiah . empire was governed by its native 
princes ; and it has been obferved in every age, 
that when any branch of commerce has got into 
a certain channel, although it may be neither 
the mod proper nor the moft commodious one, 
it requires long time, and conQ^^^^bie efforts, 
to give it a different dire^^ion ^ 

To all thefe reafons fpr fuffering the monarchs 
of Egypt to continue in the undiilurbed poffeil^ 
^on of the trade with India by fea, another may 
be added. Many of the .ancients, by an error 
in geography extremely unaccountable, and in 
which they perfifted, notwithflanding repeated 
opportunities of obtaining more accurate infor« 
mation, believed the Cafpian fea to be a branch 
Qf the great Northern ocean, and the Kings of 
Syria might hope by that means to opena com« 
munication with Europe, and to 1 circulate 
through it the valuable produ6tions of the Ea(i, 
without intruding into thofe feas, the navigation 
of which the Egyptian monarchs feemed to con« 
fider as their exclufiye right. This idea had been 
early formed by the Qreeks, when they became 
mailers of Afia. Seleucus Nicator, the firft 
^4 n^oft iagacious of the Syrian kings, at the 

fSeeNoteimX. 
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SECT, time when he was aflaflinated, entertained 
thoughts of forming a jun6tion between the Cafi 
pian and Euxine feas by a canal "^^ and if this 
rould have been effected, his fubjedls, befides the 
extenfion of their trade in Europe, might hftve 
iupplied all the countries in the N^orth of Afia, 
on the coaft of the Euxine fea as weH as manj 
of thofe which llretch eaftward from the Ca^ 
pian, with the produ6lions of India. As thofb 
countries, though now thinly inhabited by 
A miferable race of men, deftitute of indu& 
try and of ^wealth, were in ancient times ex^^ 
tremely populous, and filled with great and 
opulent cities, this muft have been confidered 
as a branch of commerce of fuch magnitude 
and value, as to render the fecuring of it an 
obje6t worthy the attention of the moft pow;er« 
ful monarch. 

But while the monarchs of Egypt and Syria 
laboured with emulation and ardour tofecureto 
their fubje6ts all the advantages of the Indian 
trade, a power arofe in the Weft which proved 
fatal to both. The Romans, by the vigour of 
their military inftitutions, and the wifdom of 
their political condu6t, having rendered them- 
felves mafters of all Italy and Sicily, foon over- 
A. c. S5' turned the rival republic of Carthage, fubje6led 
Macedonia and Greece, extended their dominion 
over Syria, and at laft turned their vi6lorious arms 
iBgainft Egypt, the only kingdom remaining of 

» Plin. Nat. Hift. Hb. vL c. 1 1. 
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thofe eftablifhed by the fucceflbrs of Alexander sect. 
the Great. After a feries of events which be- . '• 
long not to the fubje6t of this Difquifition, 
Egypt was annexed to the Roman empire, anc^ 
reduce4 into the form of a Roman province by 
Auguilus. Aware of its great importance, he, a. c aa 
with that provident fagacity which diftinguiihes 
his character, not only referved it as one of the 
prpvinces fubje£t immediately tQ imperial authQ« 
rity^ but by various precautions, well known ta 
every fcholar, provided for its fecurity. This 
extraordinary folicitude feems to have proceeded 
not only from confidering ^gypt as one of the 
chief granaries on which the capital depended 
for fubfiilence, but as the feat of that lucrative 
commerce which had enabled its ancient mo* 
narchs.to amals fuch enormous wealth, as ex- 
cited the admiration and envy of other Princes, 
and produced, when brought into the treafury 
c^Uie empire,, a confiderable alteration both in 
the^ value of property, and the ftate of manners, 
in Rome itfeUl 
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SECTION II.. 

Intercour/e mth India^ from the E/labti/hment qf 
the Roman Dominion in Egypt^ to the Conqvefi 
of that Kingdom by the Mahomedans. 

SECT. T TPON the conqueft of Egypt by the Romans, 
j^ ^ and the reduction of that kingdom to a ]pn»« 
vince of their empire, the trade with India <Jon- 
tinned to be carried on in the fame mode under 
their powerful prote6lion : Rome, enriched with 
lihe Ipoils and the tribute of almoil all the known 
world, had acquired a tafte for luxuries of every 
kind. Among people of this defcription, the 
produ6tions of India have always been held in 
the higheil eftimation. The capital of thegreateft 
empire ever eilablilhed in Europe, filled with ci- 
tizens, who had now no occupation but to enjoy 
and diffipate the wealth accumulated by their 

anceflorsy 
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anceftors, demanded every thing elegant, rare, sect, 
or coftly, which that remote region could fur- ^ ^^ 
nifh, in order to fupport its pomp, or heighten 
its pleafures. To fupply this demand, new and 
extraordinary efforts became requifite, and the 
commerce with India increafed to a degree, 
which (as I have obferVed in another place*) 
will appear ailonifhing even to the prefent age, 
in which that branch of trade has b<een extended 
far beyond the practice or conception of any 
former period. 

Besides the Tndian commodities imported into 
the capital of the empire from Egypt, the Ro- 
mans received an additional fupply of them by 
Viother mode of conveyance. From the earlieft 
times, there feems to have been fome communi- 
cation between Mefopotamia, and other pro- 
vinces on the banks of the Euphrates, and tlibfe 
parts of Syria and Paleftine, which lay near the 
Mediterranean. The migration of Abram froiA 
Ur, of the Chaldees from Sichem in the land of 
Canaan, is an inflance of this \ The journey 
through the defart, which feparated thefe coun- 
tries, was much £tcilitated by its affording one 
ftation abounding with water, and capable of cul- 
tivation. As the intercourfe increafed, the pof- 
feffion of this flation became an obje£b of ib much 
importance, that Solomon, when he turned hrs 
attention towards the extenfion of commerce 

^ Hift. of Americtf toL L p. 25. ^ Genef; xi. xiL 
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SECT. am(mg his fubjeSid, built a fenced city there^ 
^' Its Syrian name of Tadmor in the wildenmlki 
and its Greek one oi Palmyra^ are both defcrip* 
tive of its fituation in a Q)ot adorned with palm- 
trees. This is not only plentifully fupplied with 
water, but furroundedbya portion of fertile land^ 
which (though of no great extent) renders it a 
delightful habitation in the midft of barren landa 
and an inholpitable defart. Its happy pofition^ 
at the diflance of eighty-five miles from the riv^ 
Euphrates, and about one hundred and feventeea j 
miles from the neareft coaft of the Mediterra- ^ 
pean^, induced its inhabitants to enter with ar- 
dourintothetradeofconveyingcommoditiesfrom 
one of thefe to the other. As the moft valuable 
produ£tions of India, brought up the Euphrates 
from the Perfian Giilf, are of fuch fmall bulk as to 
bear the expence of a long land-carriage, this 
trade foon became fo confiderable that the opu; 
lence and power of Palmyra increafed rapl<fiy. 
Its government was of the form which is bdft 
fuited to the genius of a commercial city, repulv 
Ucan ; and from the peculiar advantages of its 
fituation, as well as the fpirit of its inhabitants, it 
long maintained its independence, though fur* j 
rounded by powerful and ambitious neighboursr 

^ I King8» is. i8« 2 Chron. viii. 4. 
. ^ In a fonner edidon, I ftated the diftanoe of Palmyit 
^m the Euphrates at iixty miles, and from the Meditev- 
jranean at two hundred and three miles. Into thefe crroft I 
was led by M. D'AnviUe, who, in his Memoire fur l'E«> 
phrate et le Tigris, a work publifhed in old age» did not 
retain hit wonted accuraqr* From information commni* 
ctated hj^ Miyor Refinell, I have fubftituted the true diftanocs. 
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ider the Syrian monarchs defcended from Se- S E C T. 
reus it attained to its higheft degree of fplen- 
Ur and wealth, one great fource of which feems 
have been the fupplying their fubje6ts with 
dian commodities. When Syria fubmitted to 
5 irrefiftible arms of Rome, t*almyf a continued 
wards of two centuries a free ftate, and iti 
radfhip was courted with emulation and foli- 
ode by the Romans, and their rivals for em- 
•e, the Parthians, That it traded with both, 
d particularly that from it Rome as well as 
ler parts of the empire received the pro'duc- 
ns of India, we learn from Appian an author 
good credit^ But in tracing the progrefs of 
B commerce of the ancients with the Eaft, I 
>nld not have ventured, upon his iingle tefti- 
»y, to mention this among the channels of 
te inf which it was carried on, if a lingular diC 
very, for which we are indebted to the liberal 
triofity and enterprifing fpirit of our own coun- 
fmen, did not confirm and illuftrate what he 
lates. Towards the clofe of the laft century, 
me gentlemen of the Englifli faftory at Aleppo, 
cited by what they heard in the Eaft concern- 
g Ae wonderful ruhis of Palmyi^a, ventured, 
)twfthftanding the fatigue and danger of a 
umey through the defart, to vifit them. To 
leir aftonilhment they beheld a fertile Ipot of 
me miles in extent arifing like an ifland out of 
vaft plain of fand, covered with the remains of 
imples, porticoes, ^quedufts, and other public 

* Appian. de SeHb Civ3. lib. v. p. 2076. edit. Tolli^ 

4ois. XII. s workg,. 
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SECT, works, which, in magnificence and fplendoiifi 
^' , and fome of them in elegance, were not unwor- 
thy of Athens or of Rome in their moil prof- 
perous ftate. Allured by their defcription of 
them,^ about fixty years thereafter, a party of 
more enlightened travellers, having reviewed 
the ruins of Palmyra with greater attention and 
more fcientific fkill, declared that what they 
beheld there exceeded the moil exalted ideas 
which they had formed concerning it ^. 

From both thefe accounts, as well as from re- 
colle6ling the extraordinary degree of power to 
which Palmyra had attained, when Egypt, 
Syria, Mefopotamia, and a confiderable part 
•f Alia Minor were conquered by its arms; 
when Odenatus, its chief magiftrate, was deco* 
rated with the imperial purple, and Zenobia 
contended for the dominion of the Eafl with^ 
Rome under one of its moll warlike EmperoiSt. 
it is evident that a Hate which could derive little 
importance from its original territory, mud have 
owed its aggrandifement to the opulence ac- 
quired by extenlive commerce. Of this the In- 
dian trade was undoubtedly the moll confider- 
able, and moll lucrative branch. But it is a. 
cruel mortification, in fearching for what is in- 
llru6live in the hillory of pall times, to find that 
the exploits of conquerors who have defolated 
the earth, and the freaks of tyrants who have ren- 
dered nations unhappy, are recorded with minuti. 

^ Wood's Ruins of Palmyra, p-37. 
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and often di%ufting accuracy, whilei the difco- sect. 
very of ufeful arts, and the progrefs of the moft ^ 3 
beneficial branches of commerce, are pafled over 
in filence,^ and fuffered to fink into bblivion. 

After the conquefl: of Palmyra by Aurelian^ 
trade never revived there. At prefent a few 
tniferable huts of beggarly Arabs are fcattered 
in the courts of its fl:ately temples, or deform 
its elegant porticoes; and exhibit' an humiliat''* 
tag contraft to its ancient magnificence. 

But while the merchants of ligypt and Syrigfc 
Verted their a6livity in order to fupply the in-* 
ereafing demands of Rome for Indian commodi- 
ties, and vied with each other in their efforts ^ thtf 
eagemels of gain (as Pliny obferves) brought 
India itfelf nearer to the reft of the world. In 
the courfe of their voyages to that country, the 
Greek iLnd £g3rptian pilots could not fail to ot> 
fefve the regular fliifting of the periodical winds 
or monfoons, and how fteadily they continued 
to bloW' during one part of the year from the 
Eaft^ and during the other from the Weft. En- 
couraged by attending to this circumfi^ncej 
Hippalus, the commander of a fliip engaged in 
the Indian trade, ventured, about fourfcor^ 
years after Egypt was annexed to the Roman 
flmpire, to relinquifi^ the flow and circuitous 
bocirfe which I have defcribed, and ftretching 
MiHy from the mouth of the Arabian Gulf 
ftcro& the ocean, was carried by the weftem mon- 

K 2 foon 
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$ £ c^ fix>ii to Mufirisy a harbour in that part of In4u^ 
^ now koown by the name of the Malabar coaft. 

This route to India was held to be a difiMrrei/ 

of fuch importance, that in order to perpetuate 
the memory of the inventor, the name of Hij^a* 
ius was given to the wind which enaUed him to 
perform the voyage ^. As this was one €i the 
greateft efforts of navigation in the ancient 
world, and opened the beft communication by 
fea between the £afl and Weil that was known 
for fourteen hundred years, it merits a particular 
defcription. Fortunately FUny has enable4 us 
to give it with a degree of accuracy, whioh caa 
feldom be attained in tracing the nayal or opm* 
mercial <q>erations of the ancienta. FroniUin^ 
andria (he obferves) to Juliopolis is two miles } 
|)iere the cargo deftined for India is en|baf)i;ed 
on the Nfle, and is carried to Coptos, which is 
diilant three hundred and three miles, and thd 
voyage is ufually accompliihed in twelve days* 
From Coptos goods are conveyed by laad-cv* 
riage to Berenice on the Arabian Gulf, Iniltiiiy 
at different ftations regulated according to ^ 
conveniency of watering. Tbe diftance between 
thefe cities is two hundred and fifty-eight mSm 
On account of the heat the caravan tsftveb oa^ 
during the night, and the journey is &?aihe4 «• 
the twelfth day. From Berenice, ihips take Hm 
departure about midfummer, and in thirty diqn 
reach Ocelis (Gella) at the mo^th ofika AhImmI 

« Perip. Mar. Erythr. p. ja. 
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Gulf^ or Cane (Cipe Fartaque) on the coaft of s E c t. 

Arabia Felix. Thence they fail in forty dajrs to , ^ 

Mufiris, the firft emporium in India. They begin 
their voyage homewards early in the Egyptian 
month Thibi, which anfwers to our December ; . 
they fiiil with a north-eaft wind, and when they 
enter the Arabian Gulf meet with a fouth or 
ibuth«weft wind, and thus complete the voyage 
in leis than a year \ 

The account which Pliny gives of Mufiris, and 
of Barace, another harbour not far diftant, which 
was likewife frequented by the (hips from Bere« 
nice, as being both Ho incommodious for trside 
on account of the (liallownefs of the ports, that 
it became neceflary to difcbarge and take in tfa^ 
cargoes in fmall boats, does not enable us to £:£ 
their pofitioh with perfe6l accuracy. This de» 
fcription applies to many ports on the Malabar 
coafl, but from two circumftances mentioned 
by him ; one, that they are not far diftant from 
Cottonara, the country which produces pepper 
inr great abundance ; and the other, that in fail- 
ing towards them the courfe lay near Nitrias, 
the ftation of the pirates ; I adopt the opinion 
of Major Rennell, that they were fituated 
fomewhere between Goa and Tellicherry, and 
that probably the modern Meerzaw or Meijee 
is the Mufiris- of the ancients, and Barcelpr^ 
their Barace'. 

»• Plin. Nat. Hift. lib. vi. c. 23, See NOTE XX. 
^ |ntrod. p. xxxvii, 
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As in thefe two ports was the principal i^aple 
of the trade between Egypt and India, when in 
its moft flourifhing Hate, this feems to be the 
proper place for inquiring into the nature of the 
comnierce with the ancients, particularly the 
Romans, carried on with that country, and for 
enumerating the commodities moft in r^quefl, 
which they imported from it. But as the opera- 
tions of commerce and the mode of regulating 
it, were little attended to in thofe ftates of an- 
tiquity, of whofe tranfa6lions we have any ac- 
curate knowledge ; their hiitorians hardly enter 
into any detail concerning a fubje6l of fuch fub- 
ordinate importance in their political lyllem, 
and it is moftly from brief hints, detached fa£ts, 
and incidental pbfervations, that we can gather 
information concerning it ^. 

In every age, it has been a commerce of 
luxury, rather than of neceflity, which has 
been carried on between Europe and India. 
Its elegant manufa6lures, fpices, and precious 
ilones, ar^ neither objects of defire to nations 
of :Qmple manners, nor are fuch nations pof- 
feffed of wealth fufiicient to purchafe them. 
But at th^ tinie the Ramans became mailers 
of the Indian trade, they were not only (as 
has already been obferved) in that ftage of 
foQiety when men are eager to obtain every 
thing that can render the enjoyment of life more 
^xquifite, or add to its fplendour, but they had 
Required all, the fantaftic tailes formed by the 

^ See NOTE XXL 
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caprice and extravagance of wealth. They were sect. 
of confequence highly delighted with thofe new ^ ^ 
objefls of gratification with which India fupplied 
them in fuch abundance. The produftions of 
that country 9 natural as well as artificial, feem ta 
have been much the fame in that age as in the 
prefent. But the tafte of the Romans in luxury 
difiered in many refpe6ls from that o^ modem 
times, and of courfe their demands from India 
differed confiderably from ours. 

In order to convey an idea of their demands as 
complete as poffible, I ihall in the firil place make 
(bme obfervations on the three great articles o£ 
general importation from India, i • Spices and 
luromatics. 2. Precious fi:ones and pearls. 3. Silk. 
And then I ihall give fome account (as far as I 
can venture to do it from authentic information) 
of the affortment of cargoes both outward and 
homeward bound, for the veffels fitted out at 
Berenice to different ports of India. 

I. Spices and aromatics. From the mode of 
religious worlhip in the heathen world', from the 
incredible number of their deities, and of the , 
temples confecrated to them ; the corifumption 
of frankincenfe and other aromatics which were 
ufed in every facred function, mull have been 
very great. But the vanity of men occafioned a 
greater confumption of thefe fragrant fubftances, 
than their piety. It was the cufl:om of the Ro- 
mans to burn the bodies of their dead, and they 
deemed it a difplay of magnificence, to cover not 

E 4 only 
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SEC T. only the body but the funeral pile on which it 
j^*_ , was laid, with the moil coftly fpices. At the fu^ 
neral of Sylla, two hundred and ten burdens o£ 
fpices were ftrewed upon the pile. Nero is re- 
ported tp have burnt a qi^antity of cinnamon and 
caffia at the funeral of/Pappoea, greater than the 
countries from which it was imported produced 
in one y^r. We confume in heaps thele pre^ 
cious fubflances with the carcafed of the dead 
(fays Pliny) : We offer them to the Gods only in 
grains"'. It vfas not from India, I am aware, 
)>ut. from Arabia, that aromatics were firit im- 
ported into Europe ; and fome of them, particu<> 
|ar|y franl^incenfe, were produ^ions of that 
country. But the Arabians were accuft<]^i^^d, 
together with fpices of native growth, to fum^^ 
foreign merchaqts.with others of higbey value, 
which they brought from India, and the regions 
beyond it. The conintercial intercourse of the 
Arabians wj^th tbe eaftern parts of Afia, was wA 
only early, but confiderable. By means of ih^ 
trading caravans, they conveyed into their own 
country all the valuable produ6lion3 pf the Eaft, 
among which, fpices held a chief place. In every 
ancient account of Indian commodities^ ipices 
^nd aromatics of various kinds form a principa) 
i^rticle**. Some authors affert that the greater 
part of thofe purchafed in Arabia were not the 
growth of that country, but brought from India^ 

« Nat. HJft, lib, xii. c. 1 8. 

• Peripl. Mar. Eryth. p, 22. 28. Strabo, Kb- ii. p. 156. A. 
Ub. XV. p. 1018. A, 

* Stn^ libtiiviL p. 1129. C. 
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That this a^ertion was well founded^ appears gE^CT. 
from what has been obferved in modem times. ^ 
The frankincenfe of Arabia, though reckoned 
the peculiar and moil precious produ6lion of the 
country, is much inferior in quality to that im- 
ported into it from the Eafl ; and it is chiefly 
with the latter, that the Arabians at prefent fup* 
ply the extenfive demands of various fprovinces 
of Afia for this commodity ^. It is ^upon gpocl 
authority, then, that I have mentioned the im- 
portation of ipices as one of the moil coniidef- 
able branches of ancieiitt commerce with^India^ 
In the Auguilan age, an entire ilreet in Rome 
feems to have been occupied by thoie who fold 
frankincenfe, pepper, and other aromatics"*. 

IL Precious ilones, together with which pearls 
may be clafied, feem to be the article^ next in 
value imported by the Romans from the Eait. 
As thefe have no preteniion to be of any real ufe^ 
their value arifes entirely from theii: beauty ^nd 
their rarity, and even when eilimated ir^il mode^ 
rately is always high. But among nations faf 
advanced in luxury, when they are , deemed no|; 
only ornaments, but marks of diiliniSlion^ the vain 
and the opulent vie fo eagerly with one another 
for the poffeflion of them, that they rife in pric^ 
Zo aix exorbitant anid abnoil incredible height* 
Diamonds, thoi^gh the art of cutting theiA wa^ 
imperfectly known tothe ancients, hel4ani.l^^ 
place in eilimation among them as well as among 

» Neibuhr. Defcript. de r Arabic, torn. i. p. lijS." 
9 Hor. libfii. epift. i. ' - ' 
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SECT. am(mg his fubje8;d, built a fenced city there^ 
^^^.^^ Its iSyrian name of Tadmor in the wildenxeisi 
and its Greek one of Palmy ra^ are both defcrip* 
live of its fituation in a Q)ot adorned with palm- 
trees. This is not only plentifully fupplied with 
water, but furrounded by a portion of fertile land^ 
which (though of no great extent) renders it a 
delightful habitation in the midft of barren fand3 
and an inhofpitable defart. Its happy pofition, 
at the diflance of eighty-five miles from the river 
Euphrates, and about one hundred and feventeen 
miles from the neareft coaft of the Mediterra- 
nean^, induced its inhabitants to enter with ar- 
dour into the trade of conveying commodities from 
one of thefe to the other. As the moft valuable 
produ£tions of India, brought up the Euphrates 
&om the Perfian Gtdf, are of fuch fmall biilk as to 
bear the expence of a long land-carriage, this 
trade foon became fo confiderable that the opu- 
jience and power of Palmyra increafed raplcDy. 
Its government was of the form whicli' is beft 
fuited to the genius of a commercial city, repulv 
Ucan ; and from the peculiar advantages of its 
fituation, as well as the fpirit of its inhabitants, it 
long maintained its independence, though fur- 
rounded by powerful and ambitious neighboursr 

^ I King8» is. i8. z Cfanm. viii« 4. 
. ^ In a former edidon, I ftauted the diftanoe of Palmyit 
.from the Euphrates at iixty miles, and from the Meditn- 
jranean at two hundred and three mHes. Into thefe efrort I 
was led by M. D'AnviUey who, in his Memoire fur !'£«• 
phrate et le Tigris, a work publifhed in old age, did not 
retain hit wonted accuraqr* From information commanU 
cated b]^ Major Reimell> I have fubftituted the true diftances. 
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iumifhed the chief part, and its productions $ & c T. 
were allowed to be mod abundant, diverfified, ^• 
and valuable. 

IIL Another production of India in great, 
demand at Rome, was filk ; and when we recoi- 
led the variety of elegant fabrics into which it 
inay be formed, and how much thefe have added 
to the iplendour of drefs and furniture, we can- 
not wonder at its being held in fuch eilimation 
by luxurious people. The price it bore was ex- 
orbitant ; but it was deemed a dreis too expen- 
five and too delicate for men", and was. appro- 
priated wholly to women of eminent rank and 
opulence. This, however, did not render the 
demand for it lefs eager, efpecially after the ex- 
ample of the diflblute Elagabalus introduced the 
tife of it among the other fex, and accuilomed 
men to the diigrace (as the feverity of ancient 
ideas accounted it) of wearing this effeminate 
garb. Two circumflances concerning the traf- 
fic of filk among the Romans merit obfervation. 
Contrary to what ufually takes place in the ope* 
rations of trade, the more general ufe of that 
commodity feems not to have increafed the quan- 
tity imported, in fuch proportion as to aniwer 
the growing demand for it, and the price of filk 
was not reduced during the courfe of two hun- 
dred and fifty years from the time of its being 
firft known in Rome, In the reign of Aurelian 
it ftill continued to be valued at its weight in gold. 
This, it is probable, was owing to the mode in 

" Tacit. Andal. Kb. iL c. 33. 

which 
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S ]S c T. which that commodity was procmred by the rner* 
chants of Alexamlria. They had no dire£fc inter** 
courfe with China, the only country in which the 
filk-worm was then reared, and its labour ren« 
dered^an article of commerce. All the filk which 
they purchafed in the different ports of India 
that they frequented, was brought thither in ihips 
of the country ; and either from fome defe£l of 
flull in managing the iilk-worm, the produce of 
its ingenious induflry among the Chinefe was 
fcanty, or the intermediate dealers found greater 
advantage in fumifhing the market of Alexandria 
with a fmall quantity at an high price, than to 
lower its value by increafing the quantity. The 
other circumflance which I had in view is more 
extraordinary, and affords a ilriking proof of the 
imperfect communication of the ancients with 
remote nations, and of the flender knowledge 
which they had of their natural productions or 
arts. Much as the manufactures of filk were ad« 
mired, and often as filk is mentioned by the 
Greek and Roman authors, they had not, for fe- 
veral centuries, after the ufe of it became com- 
mon, any certain knowledge either of the couiw 
tries to which they were indebted for this &- 
vourite article of elegance, or of the manner in 
which it was produced. By fome, filk was fup^ 
pofed to be a fine down acUiering to the leaves 
of certain trees or fibwers ; others imaginod it 
to be a delicate fpecies of wool or cotton ; and 
even thofe who had learned that it was the work 
of aH/ infeCt, ihew» by their defcrtptlons^ that 
they had no diftinCl idea of the manner in which 

5 it 
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t 

it was formed\ It was in c<mfeqiience of an s. £ c t^i^ 
eyexkt that happened in the fixth century of the , j^' 
ChrifUan aera^ of which I fliaH hereafter take 
notice, that the real nature of filk becasie 
known in EuBX)pe« : ' 

Tmc other commodities ufuaHy imported from 
India, will be mentioned in the account, which 
I now proceed to give, of the cargoei fent out 
and brought home in the ihipa employed in the 
trade with that country. For this we are in-^ 
debted to the Circumnavigation c^ the Ery* 
thrasan Sea, afcribed to Arrian^ a curious though 
ihort treatife, lefs known than it deferves to be^ 
and which enters into feme details concerning 
commerce, to whiqb there is nothing fimilar in 
amy ancient writeri^ The firft place in India, in 
which the ihips Irom Egypt, while they followed 
the ancient conrfe of navigation, were accu& 
tomed to trade, was Patala in the river Indus. 
They imported into it woollen cloth of a flight 
fabric, 'Unen in chequer work, fbme precious 
ftomes, and feme aromatics unknown in India, 
coral, florax, gla& veflels of different kinds^ 
ibme wrought filver, money, and wine. In re^ 
turn for thefe, they received ipices of t^rious 
kinds, iapphirds, and other gems, filk ftuf&, filk 
tbreiMt, cottpn cloths ^^ and black pepper. But 
a ikr more oofnfiderable emporium on the fame 
coafi^ was Barygaza, and on that accottnt the 

author, whom I follow here, defcribes its fitua- 

.' y-^ ^ ".i '.'■ >A : .'• •• 

« See K(«PiE XXIV. • ^ S» NOTEXXV^ 

tion 
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4^ E c Ti tiori and the mode of approaching it, with great 

^ ^ minutenefs and accura(!y/ Its fituation corre-* 

Qmnds entirely with that of Baroach, on the 
great river Nerbuddah, down the ftresun.of 
which, or by land-carriage, from the great city 
of Tagara acrofs high mountains*, all the pro- 
du6tions of the interior country were conveyed 
to it< The articles of importation atkd exports 
afcion in this great mart were exteniive and va» 
rious^ Befides thefe already mentioned, our au-' 
thor enumerates among the former, Italian, 
Greek, and Arabian wines, brafs^ tiin, lesud, gir- 
dles or fafhes of curious iei^ture, melilot, white 
glafs, red arfenic, black lead, gold and iilver. 
coin. Among the exports he mentions the 
onyx, and other gems, ivory, myrrh, various fe- 
brics of cotton, both plain and ornamented with 
flowers, and long pepper*. At Mufiris, the next 
emporium of note on that coail, the articles 
imported were much the fame as at Barygaza ; 
but as it lay nearer to the eaftem parts of India, 
and feems to have had much communication 
with them, the commodities exported from it 
were more numerous and more valuable. He 
fpecifies particularly pearls in great abundance 
and of extraordinary beauty, a variety of filk 
ftuffs, rich perfumes, tortoife-fhell, different 
kinds of tranfparent gems, efpecially diamonds, 
and pepper in large quantities, and of the beft 
quality ^ j 

« See NOTE XXVI. 

* PeripL Mar. Erythr. p. 28; ^ Ibid. 31, ^i. 
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The juftnefs of the account given by this s B c T« 
author of the articles imported from India, is , j^ 
confirmed by a Roman law, in which the Indian 
conunodities fubje^ to the payment of duties 
are enumerated ""• By comparing thefe two ac- 
counts, we may form an idea tolerably exa£t of 
the nature and extent of the tr&de with India in 
ancient times. 

As the Hate of fbciety and manners axnong 
the natives of India, in the earliefl period in 
which they are known, nearly refembled what 
we obferve among their defcendants in the pre<% 
fent age; their wants and demands were, of 
courfe, much the lame. The ingenuity of their 
own artifts was fo able to fupply thefe, that they 
flood little in need of foreign manufa&ures oc 
productions, except fome of the ufeful metals 
which their own country did not fumifli in fuf^ 
ficient quantity; and then, as now, it was mofllji 
with gold and lilver that the luxuries of the Eafl; 
were purchafed. In two particulars, however, 
our importations from India differ greatly from^ 
thofe of the ancients. The drefi, both of the 
Greeks and Romans, was almoft entirely woollen^ 
which, by their frequent ufe of the warm bath, 
was rendered abundantly comfortable. Their 
confumption of linen and cotton cloths was. 
much inferior to that of modern times, when 
thefe are worn by perfons in every rank of life. 
Accordingly, a great branch of modern impor« 

^ Digeft, lib. »xix. tit. iv. §16. Dt publicanis et vec- 
tigalibus. 

tation 
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• t CT. tation from that part of India with which the 
^* ancients were acquainted, is in piece-ffoods; 
comprehending, under that mercantile tcJrni, the 
immenfe variety of fabrics wliich Indian ifi^ 
miifybas formed of cotton. But as far as I have 
obferved, we have no authority that will juftify 
tis in flating the ancient importation of thefe to 
be in any degree confiderable. 

In modem times, though it continues flill to 
be chiefly a commerce of luxury that is carried 
on with India, yet, together with the articles 
that mihifter to it, we import, to ^ confidefable 
extent, various commodities which are to be 
confldered merely as the materials of our do* 
nieflic manufa6tures. Such are,, the cotton- 
wool of Indofl^an, the filk of China, and the fiiJt- 
petre of Bengal. But, in the accounts of an* 
cient importations from India, ratr iilk and fiflc* 
thread excepted, I find nothing mentioned that 
could ferve as the materials of any home-manu« 
fadture. The navigation of the ancients never 
having extended to China, the quantity of un- 
if^rought filk with which they wer6r fuppKcd, by 
means of the Indian traders, appears to have 
beeafo fcanty, that the manufafture of it could 
not make an addition of anv moment to thek 
domeilic induflry. 

After this fuccin6t account of the commerce 
carried on by the ancients in India, I proceed to 
inquire what knowledge they had of the countries 

beyond 
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beyond the ports of Muiiris and Barace, the tit- s E c T. 

mod bo undary towards the Eaft to which I have , ^j_ 

hitherto traced their progrefs. The ailthor of 
the Circumnavigation of the Erythraean Sea, 
whofe accuracy of defcription juftifies the confi- 
dence with which I have followed him for fome 
time, feems to have been little acquainted. with 
that part of the coaft which ftretches from Ba- 
race towards the fbuth. He mentions, indeed 
curforily, two or three different ports, but gives 
no intimation that any of them were ftaples of 
the commerce with Egypt. He haftens to Co* 
mar, or Cape Comorin, the fouthemmoft point 
of the Indian peninfula ; and his defcription of 
it is fo accurate, and fo conformable to its real 
ilate, as (hews his information concerning it to 
have been perfectly authentic**. Near to this he 
places the pearl fiftiery of Colchos, the modem 
Kilkare, undoubtedly the fame with that now 
carried on by the Dutch in the llreight which 
feparates the ifland of Ceylon from the conti-i 
nent ; as adjacent to this he mentions three dif- 
ferent ports, which appear to have been fituated 
on the eaft fide of the peninfula, now known by 
the name of the Coromandel coaft. He defcribes 
thefe as emporia^ or ftations (rf trade*; but from 
an attentive confideration o^ fome circumftances 
in his account of them, I think it probable that 
the fliips from Berenice did not feil to any of 
thefe ports, though they were llipplied, as he in- 

^ PcripL p. 33. D'Anville Ant. de Plnde^ 118, &c. 
• Peripl. p. 34. 

• roL. XII. p forms 
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SECT, fonns us, with the commodities brought from 
'!l_i Egypt, as well as witii the pTodu3;ions of the 
oppofite coall of the peuinfula ; but thefe feem 
to have been imported in country Jliips^ It was 
likewile in vellels of their own, varying in form 
and burden, and dillinguiflied by different names, 
ibme of which he mentions, that th'ey traded with 
the Golden Cherlbnefus, or kingdom of Malacca, 
' and the countries near the Ganges. Not far from 
the mouth of that river he places an ifland> which 
he delcribes as (ituated under the rifing fun, and 
as the lail region in the £aft that was inhabited'. 
Ot* all thefe parts of India, the Author of the 
Circumnavigation appears to have had very flen« 
der knowledge, as is manifeft, not only fi*om what 
he mentions concerning this imaginary ifland, 
and from his not attempting to defcribe them, 
but from his relating, with the credulity and 
love of the marvellous, which always accompany 
and charadterife ignorance, that thefe remote re- 
gions were peopled with cannibals, and men of 
uncouth and monftrous f(H*ms\ 

I HAVE been induced to beflow this attention 
in tracing the courfe delineated in the Circum* 
navigation of the Erythraean Sea, becaufe the Au- 
thor of it is the firft ancient writer to whom we are. 
indebted for any knowledge of the eaftem coa^ 
of the great peninfula of India, or of the coun* 
tries which lie beyond it. To Strabo, who 

^ wjtk3c» icT^Xeu ' Peripl. p« 36. 

^ Peripl. p. 35. 
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compofed his great work on geography in the s E c T, 
reign of Auguftus, India, particularly the moft ^ 
eaftern parts of it, was little known. He be- 
gins his defcription of it with requefling the in- 
dulgence of his readers, on account of the fcanty 
information he could obtain with refpedl to a 
country fo remote, which Europeans had feldom 
vifited, and many of them tranfiently only, in 
the functions of military fervice* He obferves, 
that even commerce had contributed little to- 
wards an accurate inveftigation of the country, 
as few of the merchants from Egypt, and the 
Arabian Gulf, had ever failed as far as the 
Ganges ; and from men fo illiterate, intelligence 
that merited a full degree of confidence could 
fcarcely be expelled. His defcriptions of India, 
particularly its interior provinces, are borrowed 
almoft entirely {rom the memoirs of Alexander's 
officers, with fome flender additions from more 
recent accounts, and thefe fo few in number^ 
and fbmetimes fo inaccurate, as ,to furnifh a 
ilriking proof of the imall progr^a which the 
ancients had made from the time of Alexander, 
in exploring that country* When an author, 
pofleffed of fuch difcernment and induflry as 
Strabo, who vifited in perfon feveral diilant re- 
ponB^ that he might be able to defcribe them 
with greater accuracy, relates, that the Ganges 
^ mters the ocean by one mouth ^, we are war« 
ranted in concluding^ that in his time there was 
either no diredb navigation carried on to that 
great river, by, the traders from the Arabian 

i Strabo, lib. xv. loii. C. 

f Z Gulf, 
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* 

SECT. Gulf, or that this voyage was undertakes fo 
^' feldoni, that fcience had not then derived much 
information from it. 

The next author, in order of time, from whom 
we receive any account of India, is the dder 
Pliny, who flouriihed about fifly years later than 
Strabo. As in the fhort defcription cf India, 
given in his Natural Hiflory, he follows the iame 
guides with Strabo, and feems to have had no 
knowledge of the interior country, but what he 
derived from the memoirs of the officers who 
ferved under Alexander and his immediate fuc« 
celTors, it is unneceifary to examine his delbiip* 
lion minutely. He has added, however, two 
valuable articles, for which he was indebted to 
more recent difcoveries. The one is the ac* 
count of the new courfe of navigation from the 
Arabian Gulf to the coafl of Malabar, the nature 
and importance of which I have already ex- 
plained. The other is a defcription of the iiland 
of Taprobana, which I Ihall confider particularly, 
after inquiring into what Ptolemy has Gontri- 
buted towards our knowledge of the ancient ftate 
of the Indian continent. 

Though Ptolemy, who publiihed his worb 
about fourfcore years after Pliny, feems to have 
been diftinguilhed for his perfevering induftiy, 
and talent for arrangement, rather than for an 
inventive genius ; geography has been more ia- 
debted to him for its improvement, than to any 
other philofopher. Fortunately for that fcience, 

in 
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in forming his general iyftem of geography, he S E C T. 
adopted the ideas, and imitated the prafilice of ^* 
Hipparchus, who lived near four hundred years 
before his time. That great philofopher was the 
firft who attempted to make a catalogue^ of the 
ftars. In order to afcertain their pofition in the 
heavens with accuracy, he meafured their dif- 
tance from certain circles of the fpheres, com- 
puting it by degrees, either from eaft to weft, 
or from north to fouth. The former, was deno- 
minated the longitude of the ftar, the latter its 
latitude. This mode he found to be of fuch uti- 
lity in his aftronomical refeaixhes, that he applied 
it with no lefs happy effe6l to geography ; and 
it is a circumftance worthy of notice, that it was 
by obferving and defcribing the heavens, men 
were firft taught to meafure and delineate the 
earth with exaftnefs. This method of fixing the 
polition of places, invented by Hipparchus, 
though known to the geographers between his 
time and that of IPtolemy, and mentioned both 
by Strabo ^ and by Pliny', was not employed by 
any of them. Of this negle6l the moft probable 
account feems to be, that as none of them were 
aftronomers, they did not fully comprehend all 
the advantages geography might derive from this 
inirentibri\ Thefe Ptoleiily, who had devoted 
a long life to the improvement of aftfbnomy, 
dlecrtetical as well as prafilical, perfe6tly dit 
cemed, dUfd, sis in both Hipparchus was his 
pdde^ he, in his famous treatifti ofl geography, 

* Lib. ii. ^ Nat. Hift. lib. ii. c. 12. 26. 70. 

» Sec NOTE XXVII. 
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SECT, defcribed the different parts of the earth accord- 
^ ing to their longitude and latitude. Geography 
was thus»eftabliflied upon its proper principles, 
and intimately connefted with agronomical ob- 
' fervations and mathematical fcience. This work 
of Ptolemy foon rofe high in eflijnation among 
the ancients'*. During the middle ages, both 
in Arabia and in Europe, the decifions of Pto* 
lemy, in every thing relating to geography, were 
fubmitted to with an affent as implicit as was 
yielded to thofe of Ariftotle in all other depart- 
ments ^of fcience. On the revival of a more 
liberal Ipirit of inquiry in the fixteenth century, 
the merit of Ptolemy's improvements in geo- 
graphy was examined and recognized; that 
fcientific language which he firft rendered ge- 
neral, continues to be ufed, and th^pofition of 
places is ftill afcertained in the fame diftin£b and 
compendious manner, by fpecifying their longi- 
tude and latitude. 

Not fatisfied with adopting the general prin- 
ciples of Hipparchus, Ptolemy emulated him in 
the application of them ; and, as that philofopher 
had arranged all the conilellations, he ventured 
upon what was no lefs arduous, to furvey all the 
regions of the earth which were then known, 
and with minute and bold decifion he fixed the 
longitude and latitude of the moft remarkable 
places in each of them. All his determinations, 
however, are not to be confidered as the refiilt 

« Sec NOTE XXVIIL 

of 
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of a6lual obfervation, tior did Ptolemy publifli sect.. 
tliem as fuch. Aftronomieal fcience was con- , 3_ 
fined, at that time, to a few countrie^. A con- 
fiderable part of the globe was little vifited, and 
imperfectly defcribed. The pqfition of a fmall 
number of places only had been fixed with any 
degree of accuracy. Ptolemy was therefore 
obliged to confult the itineraries and furveys of 
the Roman empire, which the political wifdom 
of that great ftate had completed with immenle 
labour and expenfe°. Beyond the precinCls of 
the empire, he had nothing on which he could 
rel}^ but the journals and reports of travellers* 
Upon thefe all his conclufions were founded;, 
and as he reiided in Alexandria at a time when 
the trade from that city to India was carried on 
to its utmoil extent, tiiis iituatioii might have 
been expeCfced to afford him the means of pro- 
curing ample information concerning it. But 
either from the imperfe6l manner in which that 
country was explored in his time, or from his 
placing too much confidence in the reports of 
perlbns who had vifited it with little attentiou 
or difcernment**, his general delineation of the 
form of the Indian continent is the mofi^ erro'% 
neous that has been tranfmitted to us from an^ 
tiquity. By an aflonifhing miilake, he has made, 
the peninfula of India ilretch from the Sinus 
Baiygazenus, or Gulf of Cambay, from wefl to 
eaft, inflead of extending, according to its real 
dired;ion, from north to fouth"*. This error will 

• See NOTE XXIX. p Geogr. Ub. i. c. 17. 

f See NOTE XXX. 
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SECT, appear the more unaccountable, when we re- 
colledt that Megailhenes had publilhed a mea- 
furement of the Indian peninfiila, which ap* 
proacUes near to its true dimenfions ; and that 
this had been adopted, with fome variations, by 
Eratoflhenes, Strabo, Diodorus Siculus, and 
Pliny, who wrote prior to the age of Ptolemy'. 

Although Ptolemy was led to form fuch an 
erroneous opinion concerning the general di- 
menfions of the Indian continent, his infor- 

m 

mation with refpe6t to the country in detai], 
and the fituation of particular places, was more 
accurate ; and he is the firit author pofleifed of 
fuch knowledge as enabled him to trace the 
fea-coaft, to mention the mod noted places fitu- 
ated upon it, and to ipecify the longitude and 
latitude of each from Cape Comorin eailward, 
to the utmoft boundary of ancient naviga- 
tion. With regard to fome diftrifts, particu- 
larly along the call fide of the peninfula as 
far as the mouth of the Ganges, the accounts 
which he had received feem to have been to 
far exa^, as to correfpond more nearly per* 
haps with the adlual date of the country, than 
the defcriptions which he gives of any other part 
of India. M. D' Anville, with his ufual induftry 
find difcemment, has confidered the principal 
ftatioTis w they are fixed by him, and finds that 

^ Strabo, lib, xv. loio. B. Aman, Hift. Indie» c }» 4. 
Diodt SicuL lib. ii, 148, Plin. Nat. Hift, lib, vi. c. 21. See 
NOTE XX3^I. 
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tliey correfpond to Kilkare, Negapatam, the SECT, 
mouth of the river Cauveri, Mafulipatam, Point ^ 
' Gordeware, &c. It is foreign to the obje6l of 
' this Difquifition to enter into fuch a minute de- 
tail ; but in feveral inflances we may obferve, 
that not only the conformity of pofition, but the 
fimilarity of ancient and modem names, is very 
flriking. The great river Cauveri, is by Ptolemy 
named Chaberis; Arcot, in th# interior country, 
is Arcati Regia ; and probably the whole coaft 
has received its prefent name of Coromandel 
from Sor MandUlam^ or the kingdom of SoraB, 
which is fituated upon it ^ 

In the courfe of one hundred and thirty-fix 
years, which elapfed from the death of Strabo to 
that of Ptolemy, the commercial intercourfe with 
India was greatly extended; the latter geo- 
grapher had acquired fuch an acceflion of new 
information concerning the Ganges, that he 
mentions the names of fix different mouths of 
that river, smd defcribes their p6fitions. His de- 
lineation, however, of that part of India which 
lies beyond the Ganges, is not lefs erroneous iii 
its general form, than that which he gave of the 
peniAfida, and bears as little refemblance to the 
a^ual pofition of thofe countries. He ventures, 
nevertbelefs, upon a furvey of them, fimilar to 
that which he had made of the other great di^ 
vifioQ of India, which I have already examined* 

* Rolm. Geogr. lib. viL c. x. D'Anville, Antiq. de I'Indei, 
X17, &c. 

He 
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s ^^ 'T- He mentions the places of note along the coaft, 
fome of which he diftinguifhes as emporia ; but 
whether that name was given to them on account 
of their being ftaples of trade to the natives, in 
their traffic carried on from one diftridt of India 
to another, or whether they were ports^ to which 
veffels from the Arabian Gulf reforted diredlly, 
is not fpecified. The latter I fhould think to be 
the idea which Ptolemy means to convey ; but 
thofe regions of India were fo remote, and, from 
the timid and flow courfe of ancient navigation, 
were probably fo little frequented, that his in- 
formation concerning them is extremely defec* 
tive, and his defcriptions more obfcure, more 
inaccurate, and lefs conformable to the real ftate 
of the country, than in any part of his geography. 
That peninfula to which he gives the name of 
the Golden Cherfonefus, he delineates as if it 
flretched dire6lly from north to fouth, and fixes 
the latitude of Sabana Emporium, its fouthern 
extremity, three degrees beyond the line. To 
the eail of this peninfula he places what he calls 
the Great Bay, and in the mod remote part of it 
the ftation of Catigara, the utmofl boundary of 
navigation in ancient times, to^which he affigns 
no lefs than eight degrees and a half* of fouthern 
latitude. Beyond this he declares the earth jto 
be altogether unknown, and aiferts that the laud 
turns thence to the weftward, and flretches in 
that dire£tion until it joins the promontory of 
Prafium in Ethiopia, which, according to his 
idea, terminated the continent of Africa to the 

fouth. 
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ibuth ^ In confequeuce of this error, no lefs sect. 

unaccountable than enormous, he muft have bie- , ^ ' 

lieved the Erythraean Sea, in its whole extent 

from the coaft of Africa to that of Cambodia, to 

be a vafl bafon, without any communication with 

the ocean "... 

* " ' • 

Out of the confufion of thpfe wild ideas, in 
which the accounts of ignorant or fabulous tra- 
vellers have involved the geography of Ptolemy, 
M. D'Anville has attempted lo bring order; and, 
with much ingenuity, he has formed opinions 
with reQ)e6t to fome capital pofitions, which 
have the appearance of being well founded. The 
peninfula of Malacca is, according to him, the 
Golden Cherfonefus of Ptolemy j but ihftead of 
the di]:e6tion which he has given it, we know 
that it bends fome degrees towards the eail, and 
that Cape de Romania, its fouthern extremity, 
is more than a degree to the north of the line. 
The Gulf of Siam he confiders as th« Great Bay 
of Ptolemy, but the pofition on the eaft fide of 
that bay3^ correQ)onding to Catigara, is a6tually 
as many degrees to the north of the equator, as 
he fuppofed it to be fouth of it. Beyond this he 
mentions an inland city, to which he gives the 
name of Thinae or Sinae Metropolis. The lon- 
gitude which he affigns to it, is one hundred and 
eighty degrees from his firfl meridianin the For- 

< Ptolem. Geogr. lib. vii. c. 3* 5. 'D'Anville, Ant. de 
rinde, 187. 

« See NOTE XXXII. 
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SECT, tunate liQand, and is the uttnoft point towards 

^^ , the eaft to which the ancients had advanced by 

fea. Its latitude he calculates tp be three de- 
grees fouth of the line. If, with M. D' Anville, 

we conclude the fituation of Sin-hoa, in the 
weftern part of the kingdom of Cochin-China, 
to be the fame with Sinas Metropolis, Ptolemy 
has erred in fixing its pofition no left than 
^y degrees of longitude, and twenty degrees of 
latitude *• 

These errors of Ptolemy concerning the re- 
mote parts of Afia, have been rendered more 
conlpicuous by a miftaken opinion of modem 
times ingrafted upon them. Sinse, the moft dit 
tant ftation mentioned in his geography, has 
fuch a near refemblance in found to China, the 
name by which the greatefl and moft civilized 
empire in the Eaft is known to Europeans, that, 
upon their firft acquaintance with it, they haftily 
concluded them to be the fame ; and of confe- 
qnetice it was fuppofed that China was known 
to the ancients, though no point feems to be 
more afcertained, than that Ihey never advanced 
by -fea beyond that boundary which I have al- 
lotted to their navigation. 

Having thus traced the difcoveries of India 
which the ahdents made by fea, I fliall neit ex- 

^ Ptolem. G^ogr. lib. viu c. 3. D'Anville, Limite* da 
Monde conudes Anciens au-dela du Gange. Mem* de Latent, 
xxxii. 604, &c. Ant, de PInde, Strppkm. i. i6r, &c. See 
NOTE XXXIII. 
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amine what additional knowledge of that coun- sect, 
try they acquired from their progrefs by land. It , ^\ 
appears (as I have formerly related) that there 
was a trade carried on early with India through 
the provinces that ftretch along its northern 
frontier. Its various produgtions and manufac- 
tures were tranfported by land carriage into tl}e 
interior parts of the Pei^an dominions, or were 
conveyed, by means of the navigable rivers 
which ]flow through the Upper Afia, to the Cafi 
pian fea, and from that to the Euxine. While 
the fucceflbrs of Seleucus retained the dominion 
of the Eaft, this continued to be the mode of 
fuppljdng their fubje6ls with the commodities of 
India. When the Romans had extended their 
conquefts fo far that the Euphrates was the 
eaftern limit of their empire, they found this 
trade ftill eilablifhed, and as it opened to them 
a new communication with the £a(l, by means 
of which they received an additional fupply of 
luxuries for which they had acquired the highefl 
reliih^ it became an objefl of their policy to pro- 
tect and encourage it. As the progrefs of the 
caravans or companies of merchants, which tra* 
veiled towards the countries whence they re- 
ceived the mod valuable manufa6tures, particU'^ 
larly thofe of filk, was often interrupted, and 
rendered dangerous by the Parthians, who had 
acquired poflefiion of all the provinces which ex-- 
tend from the Caipian fea to that partof Sc^'thia 
or Tartary which borders on Chin^, the Romans 
endeavoured to render this intercourfe more fe- 
cure by a negociation with one of the monarchs 

5 of 
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SECT, of that great empire. Of this fingular trania3;ion 
^* there is, indeed, no veftige in the Greek or Ro» 
man writers j our knowledge of it is derived en- 
. tirely from the Chinefe hiftorians, by whom we 
are informed that Antoun, (the Emperor Marcus 
Antonius,) the King of the people of the Weftera 
Ocean, fept an embaffy with this view to Oun-ti, 
who reigned over China in the hundred and 
fixty-fixth year of the Chriftian ODra '. What was 
the fuccefs of this attempt is not known, nor can 
,we fay whether it facilitated fuch an intercourfe 
between thefe two remote nations as contributed 
towards the fupply of their mutual wants. The 
defign certainly was not unworthy of the en- 
lightened Emperor of Rome to whom it is a£ 
cribed. 

It is evident, however, that in profecuting 
this trade with China, a confiderable part of the 
extenjiive countries to the call of the CaQnan 
fea mull have been traverfed ; and though the 
chief inducement to undertake thofe diftant 
journies was gain, yet in the courfe of ages, 
there mufl have mingled among the adven- 
turers, perfons of curiofity and abilities, who 
could tiirn their attention from commercial ob- 
je6ls to thofe of more general concern. From 
them fuch information was procured, and 4bb* 
je€ted to fcientific difcuffion, as enabled Ptolemy 
to give a defcription of thofe inland and reniote 

y Memoire fur les Liaifons et le Commerce des Romaini, 
avec les Tartares et les Chinoisj par M* de Guignea. 'Mem. 
deLiterat. xxxii. 555} &c. ». . 
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regions of Afia*, fully as accurate as that of fe- SECT, 
veral countries, of which, from their vicinity, ^ 
he may have been fuppofed to have received 
more diflin6): accounts. Tha^farthefl point to- 
wards the Eaft,-to which his knowledge of this 
part of Afia extended, is Sera Metropolis, which 
from various circumflances appears to have been 
in the fame fituation with Kant-cheou, a city of 
fbme note in Chen.fi, the moll wefterly province 
of the Chinefe empire. This he places in the 
longitude of one hundred and feventy-feven de- 
grees fifteen minutes, near three degrees to the 
weft of Sinse Metropolis, which he had defcribed 
as the utmoft limit of Afia difcovered by fea. 
Nor was Ptolemjr^s kiiowledge of this diftri£t of 
Afia confined only to that part of it through 
which the caravans may be fuppofed to have 
proceeded direStly in their route eaftward; he 
had received likewife fome general information 
concerning various nations towards the north, 
which, according to the pofition that he gives 
them, occupied parts of the greatplainof Tartary^ 
extending confiderably beyond LafTa, the capital 
of Thibet, and the refidence of the Dalai Lama. 

The latitudes of feveral places in this part of 
Afia are fixed by Ptolemy with fuch uncommon 
precifion, that we can hardly doubt of their 
having been afcertained by adtual obfervation. 
Out of many inftances of this, I fliall fele6l 
three, of places fituated in very different parts 

• 

• Lib. Ti. c 11—18. 
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SECT, of the country under review. The latitude of 
°- Nagara, on the river Cophenes, (the modem 
Attock,) is, according ,to Ptolemy, thirty-two 
degrees and thirty minutes, which coincides pre- 
cifely with the obfervation of an Eaftem geogra- 
pher quoted by M. D* Anville*. The latitude of 
Maracanda, or Samarcand, as fixed by bim, is 
thirty-nine degrees fifteen minutes. According 
to the Aftronomical Tables of Ulug Beg, the 
grandfon of Timur, whofe royal refidence was in 
that city, it is thirty-nine degrees thirtj-ieven 
minutes^. The latitude of Sera Metropolis, in 
Ptolemy, is thirty-eight degrees fifleen minutes; 
that of Kant-cheou, as determined by the Jefuit 
Miffionaries, is thirty-nine degrees. I have enu- 
merated thefe ftriking examples of the coind* 
dence of his calculations with thofe eftabliihed 
by modern obfervations, for two reafons : One, 
becaufe they clearly prove that thefe remote 
parts of Afia had been examined with fbme con« 
fiderable degree of attention ; the other becaufe I 
feel great fatisfa6lion, afler having been obliged 
to mention feyeral errors and defeats in Ptole- 
my's geography, in rendering juilice to a philo- 
fopher, who has contributed fo much towards the 
improvement of that fciejice. The fafts which I 
have produced afford theliflrongeftevidenceof the 
extent of his information, as well as thejuftnefii 
of his conclufions concerning countries with 
which, from their remote fituation, we m^t 
have fuppofed liim to be leafl acquainted. 

' Eclairciffements, &c. Englifli TraDflationy p. lo. 
*» Tab* Geogr. ap. Hudfou. Geogr. Minores, lii. 145. 
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HjTHfiSTo I have confined my refearches cdn;- SEC't^ 
cerning the knowledge which the ancients had , J^ i 
of India, to the continent ; I return now to con* 
fider the difcoveries which they had made, cfit 
the iflands fitUated in various parts of the ocean 
with which it is furrounded, and begin, as I pro^ 
pdied, with Taprobane, the greateil and moil 
Valuable of th^ni. This ifland lay fo directly in 
the courfe of navigators who ventured beyond 
Cape Comorin, eQ)edaUy when^ according to the 
tocient mode of failings they feldom ventured 
far from the coaft, that its pofition^ one fliould 
have tliought, mufl have been determined with 
the utmoft precifion. There is, however, hardly 
any point In the geography of th6 ancients more 
undecided and uncertain. Prior to. the age of 
Alexander the Great, the name of Taprobane 
waa unknown in Europe, in confequence of the 
a£tive curiofity with which he explored every 
country that he Itibdued or vifited, fbme infor.^ 
matidn concerning it feems to have been obtain^ 
ed. From his time almoil ^Very writer on geo« 
graphy has mentioned it, but their accounts of' 
it are fo various^ ^d often fo contr^idi^ry^ thai 
W6 can fcarcely believe them to be d^fcribing 
the ikme iikncL Strabo, the earliefl writer noW 
extant, from whom we have any particular ac^* 
count of it, afSrms that it was as large as Britain^ 
andfituated at the diftance of feven days, ac^ 
cocding to fbme reports, and according to other, 
of twenty days failing from the fouthem extremis 
. ty of the Indian peninfula J from which, contrary 
' to what' is known to be its real pofition^ he de^ 

VOL. XII. G fcribes 
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SECT* fcribes it as ftretching towards the weft above 
five hundred ftadia V Pompon lous Mela^ the 
author next in order of time, is uncertain whe^ 
ther he ihould confider Taprobane as an ifland, 
or as the beginning of another world ; but as no 
perfon, he fays, had ever failed round it, he feems 
to incline towards the latter opinion **. Hiny 
gives a more ample defcription of Taprobane, 
wliich, i^nftead of bringing any acceffion of light, 
involves every thing relating to it in additional 
obfcuiity. After enumerating the various and 
difcordant opinions of the Greek writers, he in- 
forms us, that ambafladors werefent by a King 
of that ifland to the Emperor Claudius, from 
whom the Romans learned feveral things coo- 
cerning it, which were, formerly unknown, par- 
ticularly that there were five hundred towns in 
the illand, and that in the centre of it there was 
a lake three hundred and feventy-five miles in 
circumference/ Thefe ambafladors were afton* 
ifhed at the fight of the Great Bear and the 
Pleiades, being confi:ellations which did not ap- 
pear in their flcy ; and were flill more amaaed 
when they beheld their fhadows point towards 
the porth, and the fun rife on their left hand, and 
fet on their right. They affirmed too, that in 
their country the moon was never feen until the 
eighth day after the change, and continued to 
be vifible only to the fixteenth *. It is furprifing 
to find an author fo intelligent as Pliny relating 

« Strabo, lib. li. 124. B. iSo, B. 192. A.Hb. xv. 1012. B. 
« De Situ Orbis, lib. liL c. 7. • Nat. Hift^ lib. ^ c. 21. 
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all thefe circumftances without animadverfion, sect. 
and particularly that he does not take notice, , .^ 
that what the ambafladors reported concerning 
the appearance of the moon, could not take place 
in any region of the earth. 

■ 

Ptolemy, though fo near to the age of Pliny, 
feems to have been altogether unacquainted with 
his defcription of Taprobane, or with the embafly 
to the Emperor Claudius. He places that ifland 
oppofite to Cape Comorin, at no great diilance 
from the continent, and delineates it as ilretch* 
ing from ti'ovth to fouth no lefs than fifteen de- 
grees, two o£ which he fuppofes to be fouth of 
the equator j and if his reprefentation of its di- 
menlions had been jufl, it was well entitled from 
its magnitude to be compared with Britain ^ 
Agatfaemerus, who wrote after Ptolemy, and was 
well acquainted with his geography, confiders 
Taprobane as the largeil of all iflands, and aifigns 
to Britain only the fecond place ^. 

F90M this diverfity of the defcriptlons given 
by ancient writers, it is not furprifing that the 
moderns (hoald have entertained very different 
fentiments with refpe^t to the ifland in the In- 
dian Ocean which was to be confidered as the 
lame with the Taprobane of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans. As both Pliny and Ptolemy defcribe it 
as lying in part to the fouth of the equator, fome 
learned men maintain Sumatra to be the ifland 

' Ptol. lib. vii* c« 4* D'Ahville, Ant. de I'lnde, p. 142. 
< Lib. ii. c. 8. apud HjyucLEc>n. ' Geogr. Minor, vol. ii.^, 
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SECT, which correiponds to this defcription. But the 
i^ J great diftance of Sumatra from the peninfula of 
India does not accord with any account which 
the Greek or Roman writers have given of the 
fituation of Taprobane, and we have no evidence 
that the navigation of the ancients ever extended 
fo far as Sumatra. The opinion more generally 
received is, that the Taprobane of the ancients 
is the ifland of Ceylon ; and not only its vicini^ 
to the continent of India, but the general form 
of the ifland, as delineated by Ptolemy, as well 
as the pofition of feveral places in it, mentioned 
by him, eiiablifh this opinion (notwithftanding 
ibme extraordinary miflakes, of which I fliatt 
afterwards take notice) with a great d^ree €i 
certainty. 

The other iflands to the eaft of Taprobanei 
mentioned by Ptolemy, might be (hewn (if fiich 
a detail were neceflary) to be the Andaman and 
Nicobar iflands in the Gulf of Bengal. 

AfI £R this long, and, I am afraid, tedious iiu 
veftigation of the progrefs made by the ancients, 
in exploring the different parts of India, and af> 
ter tracing them as far as they advanced towards 
the Eaft either by fea or land, I fliall offer ibnie 
general remarks concerning the mode in which 
their difcoveries were conducted, and the degree 
of confidence with which we may rely on the 
accounts of them, which could not have be^D 
offered with the fame advantage until this in- 
veftigation was finiflied. 

The 
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The art of delineating maps, exhibiting either S £ c T. 
the figure of the whole earth, as far as it had 
been explored, or that of particular countries, 
vas known to the ancients ; and without the uie 
of them to affift the imaginatipn, it was impoffi« 
ble to have formed a diflin6t idea either of the 
one or of the other. Some of thefe maps are 
mentioned by Herodotus and other early Greek 
writers. But no maps prior to thofe which were 
formed in order to illuftrate the geography of 
Ptolemy, have reached our times, in confequence 
of which it is very difficult to conceive what was 
the relative fituation of the different places men* 
tioned by the ancient geographers, unlefs when 
it is precifely afcertained by meafurement**. As 
ibon, however, as the mode of marking the fitua- 
tion of each place by fyecifying its longitude 
and latitude was introduced, and came to be 
generally adopted, every pofition could be de* 
icribed in compendious and fcientific terms. 
But ftill the accuracy of this new method, and 
the improvement which geography derived from 
it, depends upon the mode in which the an- 
cients eflimated the latitude and longitude of 
places* 

» 

Though the ancients proceeded in determiner 
^ ing the latitude and longitude of places upon 
^ the lame principles with the moderns, yet it was 
^ by means of inflruments very inferior in their 
4 c(mftru6tion to thofe now ufed, and without the 

«• See NOTE XXXI V- 
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SECT, fame minute attention to every circumftatice 
that may affe6t the accuracy of an obfervation, 
an attention of which long experience only can 
demonftrate the neceffity. In order to afcertain 
the latitude of any place, the ancients dbferved 
the nieridian altitude of the fun, either by means 
of the fliadow of a perpendicular gnomon, or by 
means of an aflrolabe, from which it was eafy to 
compute how many degrees and minutes the 
place of obfervation was diflant from the equator. 
When neither of thefe methods could be em- 
ployed, they inferred the latitude of any place 
from the beft accounts which they could procure 
of the length of its longeft day. 

4 

/ 

With refpedt to determining the longitode of 
any place, they were much more at a lofe, as 
there was only one fet of cele(lial phaenoinena 
to which they could have recourfe. Thefe 
were the ecliples of the moon (for thofe of the 
fun were not then fo well undeiiftood as ' to be 
fubfervient to the purpofes of geography) : the 
difference between the time at which an eclipfe 
was obferved to begin or to end at two diflferent 
places, gave immediately the difference between 
the meridians of thofe places. Bat the difficulty 
of making thqfe obfervations with accuracy, and 
the impoffibility of repeating them often, ren«. 
dered them of fo -little ufe in geography, that 
the ancients in determining longitudes Y^ereob* 
liged, for the moll part, to have recourfe to ac» 
tUJ^l furveys, ox to the vague information which 

WW 
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v^BS to be obtained from the reckonings of failors, sect. 
or the itineraries of travellers. . ^- 

But though the ancients, by means of the 
operations which I have mentioned, coiild de- 
termine the pofition of places with a confiderable 
degree of accuracy at land, it is very uncertain 
whether or not they had any proper mode of de» 
termining this at fea. The navigators of anti- 
quity feem rarely to have had recourfe to aflro- 
nomical obfervation. They had no inilruments 
fuited to a moveable and unfteady obfervatory ; 
and though, by their practice of landing fre- 
quently, they might in fome meafure have fup- 
plied that defe6l, yet no ancient author, as far 
as I know, has given an account of any aflrono- 
mical obfervation made by them during the 
courfe of their voyages. It feems to be evident 
from Ptolemy, who employs fome chapters in 
ibewing how geography may be improved and 
its errors may be re6lified, from the reports of 
navigators^, that all their calculations were 
founded folely upon reckoning, and were not 
the refult of obfervation. Even after all the im- 
provements which the moderns have made in the. 
fcience of navigation, thi^ mode of computing 
by reckoning is known to be fb loofe and un- 
certain, that, from it alone, no concluiion can 
be deduced with any great degree of precifion . 
Among the ancients, this inaccuracy mull have 
been greatly augmented, as they were accuf- 
tomed in their voyages, inftead of fleering a 

* Lib. i. c. 7—14. 
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SECT. dire6l courfe, which might have been more eafily 
j ^' ^ meafured, to a circuitous navigation along the 
coafl ; and were unacquainted with the compafii 
or any other inftrument by which itis bearings 
might have been afcertained. We find, acc<Hrd4 
ingly, the pofition of many places which we may 
fuppofe to have been determined at fea, fixed 
with little exa6lnefs. When, ip confequence rf 
an a6live trade, the ports of any country were 
much frequented, the reckonings of dififerent 
navigators may haye ferved in fopie meafiire to 
correct each other, and may have enabled geot 
^aphers to form their conclusions with a nearet 
approximation to truth. But in remote count 
Ixies, which have neither been the feat of milif 
tary operations, nor explored by caravans tra» 
veiling frequently through them, every thing is 
more Vague and undefined, and the refemblanc^ 
between the ancient defcriptions of them, and 
their a£tual figure, is often fo faint that it cai| 
hardly be traced. The latitude of places too, as 
might be expected, was in general much more 
accurately known by the ancients than their 
longitude. The obfervations by which the formed 
was determined are fimple, made with eafe, and 
are not liable to much error. The other cannot 
be afcertained precifely, without more complex 
operations, and the ufe of inftruments much . 
more perfect than any that the ancients feem to 
have poffeffed''. Among the vafl; number of 
places, the pofition of which is fixed by Ptolemj, 
I know not if he approaches as near to tiiith in 

•^ See NOTE XXXV. 
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the longitude of any one, as he has done in fix- 8 £ c T# 
ing the latitude of the three cities which I for- ^* 
merly mentioned as a ftriking, though not An- 
gular inftance of his exadtnef^^ r 

These obfervations induce me to adhere to an 
opinion which I propofed in another place ^^ that 
the Greeks and Romans, in their commercial in« 
t;ercourfe with India, were feldom led, either by 
curiofity, or the love of gain, to vifit the more 
eaftem parts of it* A variety of particulars 
pcdir to confirm this opinion. Though Ptolemy 
bellows the appellation of Emporia on feveral 
places fituated on the coaft, which llretches from 
the eaftem mouth of the Ganges to the extre- 
mity of the Golden Cherfonefus, it is uncertain, 
whether from his having given them this name, 
we are to confider them as harbours frequented 
by fliips firom Egypt, or merely by veffels of the 
country. Beyond the Golden Cherfonefus, it is 
remarkable that he mentions one Emporium 
only", which plainly indicates the inter courfe 
with this region of India to have been very in-^ 
oonfiderable. Had voyages from the Arabian 
Gulf to thoie countries of India been as frequent 
as to have entitled Ptolemy to fpecify fo minutely 
the loqgitude and latitude of the great number 
of places which he mentions, he muft, in confe*. 
quence of this, have acquired fuch information 
as would have prevented feveral great errors 
into which he has fallen. Had it been ufual to 

^ Hift* of Ameri^ voL i. p, 8o« 515* ^ Lib. vii, €• z. 
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SECT, double Cape Comorin, and to iail up th^ Bay of 
^' Bengal to the mouth of the Ganges, fome of the 
ancient geographers would not have been fo 
uncertain, and others fo widely miilaken, with 
reipe^t to the fituation and magnitude of the 
illand of Ceylon. If the merchants of iU^x- 
andria had often vifited the ports of the Grdden 
Cherfonefus, and of the Great Bay, Ptolemy's 
defcriptions of them mufl have been rendered 
more correfpondent to their real form, nor could 
he have believed feveral places to lie beyond the 
line, which are in truth fome degrees on this 
fide of it. 

But though the navigation of the ancients 
may not have extended to the farther Itidia, we 
are certain that various commodities of that 
country were imported into Egjrpt, and thence 
were conveyed to Rome, and to other parts of 
the empire. From circumftances which I have 
already enumerated, we are warranted in con- 
cluding, that thefe were brought in veiTels of 
the country to Mufiris, and to the other ports 
on the Malabar coafl, which were, at that period, 
the flaples of trade with Egypt. In a country 
of fuch extent as India, where the natural pro- 
du6tions are various, and greatly diverfified by 
art and induflry, an a6live domeftic commerce, 
both by fea and by land, mud have early taken 
place among its diilerent provinces. Of this we 
have fome hints in ancient authors ; and where 
the fources of information are fo few and fo 
fcanty, we mufl reft fatisfied with hints. Among 

the 
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the different clafles or calls, into which the sect. 

people of India were divided, merchants are ^ r^ 

mentioned as one % from which we may con- 
clude trade to have been one of the eftabliflied 
occupations of men in that country. From the 
Author of the Circumnavigation pf the Ery- 
thraean Sea, we learn that the inhabitants of the 
Coromandel coaft traded in veffels of their own 
with thofe of Malabar; that the interior -trade 
of Barygaza was confiderable ; and that there 
was, at all feafons, a number of country ihips to 
be found in the harbour of Mufiris®. By Strabo 
we are informed, that the moll valuable pro^ 
du^ons of Taprobane were carried to different 
Emporia of India "*: In this way the traders 
from Egypt might be fupplied with them, and 
thus could finift their voyages within the year, 
which muft have been protra6led much longer 
if they had extended as far towards the eait as 
16 generally fuppofed. 

From all this it appears to be probable, that 
Ptolemy derived the information concerning the 
eaftem parts of India, upon which he founds his 
calculations, not fo much from any direfit and 
regular intercourie between Egypt and thefe 
countries, as from the reports of a few adven- 
turers, whom an enterprifing Ipirit, or the love 
of gain, prompted to proceed beyond the ufual 
limits of navigation. 

II Plin. Nat. Hifl. lib. vi. c. 22. 

^ Pcrip. Mar. Erythr./34. 30. P Lib. ii. 124. B* 
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Though, from the age of Ptolemy, the trade 
with India continued to be carried on in its for« 
mer channel, and both Rome, the ancient capital 
of the empire, and Conftantinople, the new feat 
of government, were fupplied with the precious 
commodities of that country by the merchants of 
Alexandria, yet, until the reign of the Emperor 
Juilinian, we have no new information concern* 
ing the intercourfe with the Eaft by fea, or the 
progreis which was made in the difcovery of its 
remote regions. Under Juftinian, Cofinas, an 
Egyptian merchant, in the courfe'of his traffick, 
made fome voyages to India, whence he acquired 
the firname of Indicopleuites ; but afterwards^ 
by a tranfition not uncommon in that fuperftitions 
age, he renounced all the concerns of this life, 
and aiTumed the monadic chara6ter. In the fciu 
tude and leifure of a cell, he compofed fevend 
works, one of which, dignified by him with the 
name of Chriftian Topography^ has reached us. 
The main defign of it is to combat the opinion of 
thofe philofophers, who aflert the earth to be of 
a fpherical figure, and to prove that it is an ob* 
long plane, of twelve thouiand miles in leng^ 
from eafl to weft, and of fix thoufand miles in 
breadth from north to fouth, furrounded by high 
walls, covered by the firmament as with a ca- 
nopy or vault ; that the vicifiitude of day and 
nigiit was occafioned by a mountain of prodi- 
gious height, fituated in the extremities of the 
north, round which the fun moved ; that when 
it appeared on one fide of this mountain, the 
earth was illuminated, when concealed on the 

other 
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other fide, the earth was left involved in dark- sect. 
nefs"*. But amidft thofe wild reveries, more . ^ 
iuited to the credulity of his new profeffion, than 
to the found fetife chara^eriilic of that in which^ 
he was formerly engaged, Cofmas feems to re- 
late what he himfelf had obferved in his traveb, 
or what he had learned from others, with great 
fimplicity and regard for truth. 

He appears to have been well acquainted with 
the weft coaft of the Indian Peninfula, and names 
feveral places fituated upon it ; he deicribes it as 
the chief feat of the pepper trade, and mentions 
Male, in particular, as one of the moft frequented 
ports on that account'. From Male, it is pro- 
bable that this fide of the continent has derived 
its modem name of Malabar ; and the clufler of 
iflands contiguous to it, that of the Maldives. 
From him to6 we learn, that the iiland of Tapro- 
bane, which he fuppofes to lie at an equal dif* 
tance from the Perfian Gulf on the weft, and the 
country of the Sinse, on the eaft, had become, 
in confequence of this commodious fituation, a 
great flaple of trade ; that into it were imported 
the filk of the Sinse, and the precious fpices cf 
the eaftem countries, which were conveyed 
thence to all parts of India, to Ferfia, and to the 
Arabian Gulf. To this ifland )ie gives the name 
of Sielediba', nearly the lame with that of Se* 

<» Cofinat ap. Montfiuicop CoBtSL Fmnamf E if|^ tu* 
' Cofm. lib. u. p. 13S. ISb^ si. $$7* ^ UL mL %iff,^ 

Undihf 
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SECT, lendib, or Serendib, by which it is ftill known aH 
"• . over the Eaft. 

To Cofmas Ave are alfo indebted for the firft 
information of a new rival to the Romans in trade 
having appeared in the Indian feas. The Per. 
fians, after having overturned the empire of tl)e 
Parthians, and re^ellablifhed the line of their 
ancient monarchs, feem to have furmounted en- 
tirely the averfion of their anceftors to maritime 
exertion, and made early and vigorous efforts in 
order to acquire a fhare in the lucrative com- 
merce with India. All its confiderable p<»t8 
were frequented by traders from Perfia, who, in 
return for fome produdlions of their own country 
in requefl among the Indians, received the pre- 
cious commodities, which they conveyed up the 
Perlian Gulf, and by means of the great rivers 
Euphrates and Tigris, diflributedthem through 
every province of their empire. As the voyage 
fromPerfiato India, was much (horter than that 
from Egypt, and attended with lefs expence and 
danger, the intercourfe between the two countries 
increafed rapidly. A circumflance is mentioned 
by Cofmas. which is a (Iriking proof of this. In 
mod of the cities of any note in India he found 
Chrillian churches eflablifhed, in which the 
functions of religion were performed by priefts 
ordained by the Archbifliop of Seleucia, the ca- 
pital of tlie Perfian empire, and who. continued 
fubje^l to his jurifdidlion ^ India appears to have 
been more thoroughly exploded at this period, 

' Coim; lib. ilL 1 78. 

3 than 
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than it was in the age of Ptolemy, and a greater sect. 
number of ftrangers feem to have been fettled , j^ 
there. It is remarkable however, that, according 
to the account of Cofmas, none of thefe ftran- 
gers were accuftomed to vifit the eaftern regions 
of Afia, but retted fatistied with receiving their 
(ilk, their fpices, and other valuable productions^ 
as they were imported into Ceylon, and con« 
ve^^ed thence to the various marts of India\ 

The frequency of open hoftilities between the 
emperors of Conftaritinqple and the monarchs of 
Perfia, together with the increafing rivalfliip of 
their fubjedls in the trade with India, gave rife 
to an event which produced a confiderable 
change in the nature of that commerce. As the 
ufe of filk, both in drefs and furniture, became 
gradually more general in the court of the Greek 
eihperors, who imitated and furpafled the fove« 
reigns of Afia in fplendour'and magnificence; 
and as China, in which, according to the concur- 
ring teftimony of Oriental writers, the culture of 
filk was originally known', ftill continued to be 
the only country which produced that valuable 
commodity: th~e Perfians, improving the ad- 
vantages which their fituatiod gave them over 
the merchants from the Arabian Gulf, fup- 
planted them in all the marts of India to which 
filk was brought by fea from the Eaft. Having 
it likewife in their power tomolett or to cut off 
the caravans, which, in order to procure a fup- 

■ Lib. xu 337. * Herbelot Biblioth. Orient, art. Hartr. 
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SECT, vfy ^OT the Greek empire, travelled by land to 
^ China, through the ndrthem provinces of theii 
kingdom, they entirely engrofled that branch of 
commerce. Cohflantinople was oblig^ to de- 
j^^d on the rival power for an article whidi lux- 
ury viewed and defired as eflential to el^ance< 
The Perfians, with the ufual rapacity of iiionq[K>« 
lifls, raifed the price of filk to fuch an exorbitaiil 
height^, that Juftinian,eagernot only to obtain a 
full and certain fupply of a commodity which was 
become of indiipenfible ufe, but fblicitous to de^^ 
liver the commerce of the fubje3;s from the ex- 
a£tions of his enemies, endeavoured, by means 
of his ally, theChriftian monarch of Abyffinia, to 
wreft fome portion of the filk trade from the P^- 
fians. In this attempt he failed ; but when he 

A. D. ss' Icafl expected it, he, by an unforefeen evcgot, 
attained, in fome meafure, the obje€t which he 
had in view. Two Perfian monks having been 
employed as miifionaries in fome of the Chriftiafl 
churches, which were eflablifhed, (as we are in- 
formed by Cofhias,) in different parts of India^ 
had penetrated into the country of the Seres or 
China. There they obferved the labours of tike 
filk-worm, and became acquainted with all the 
arts of man in working up its produ3ions into 
fuch a variety of elegant fabrics. The prolpeft 
of gain, or perhaps an indignant zeal, excited by 
feeing this lucrative branch of commerce en- 
grofled by unbelieving nations, prompted them 
to repair to Conftantinople. There they ex« 

^ Procop. liift. Arciii. c. 25. 

plained 
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plamed to the Emperor the origin of filk,aswell SECT, 
as the various modes of preparing and manufac- ^ 
turingit^myfleries hitherto unknown, or \'ery im- 
perfedlly underflood in Europe ; and encouraged 
by his liberal promifes, they undertook to bring 
to the capital a fuflScient number of thofe won- 
derful infe6ls, to whofe labours man is fo much 
indebted. This they accompliflied by convey- 
ing the eggs of the filk-worm in a hollow cane. 
They were hatched by the heat of a dunghill, fed 
with the leaves of a wild mulberry-tree, and they 
multiplied and worked in the fame manner as in 
thofe climates where they firft became obje6ls of 
human attention and care*. Vaft numbers of 
thefe infects were foon reared in different parts 
of Greece, particularly in the Peloponnefus, 
Sicily afterwards undertook to breed filk- worms 
with equal fuccefs, and was imitated from time 
to time in feveral towns of Italy. In all thefe 
places extenfive manufa3:ures were eftabliflied 
and carried on with (ilk of domeftic produ6lion. 
The demand for iilk from the Eafl diminifhed of 
courfe, the £ubje£ts of the Greek emperors were 
no longer obliged to have recourfeto thePerfians 
for a fupply of it, and a confiderable change 
took place in the nature of the commercial in- 
terooarfe between Europe and India ""• 

' Frocop. de Bello Gothic lib. ir. c. 17. 
• See NOTE XXXVI. 
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SECTION lU. 

Intercourfe ^ithlndtaJrcmtheConqueJtqf Egypt 
by the Mahoinedans^ to the Di/covery ofAe Pqf' 
fdge by the Cape qfGood Hopey and the Eftab- 
It/hment qfthe Portugue/e Dominion in theEqft. 

ABOUT fourfcore years after the death of 
Juftinian^ an event happened, which occa- 
fioned a revolution ftill more confiderable in the 
intercourfe of Europe with the Bail. Mahomety 
by publifhing a new religion, feems to have ant 
mated his countrymen with a new i^irit, and to 
have called forth latent paifions and talents into 
exertion. The greateft part of the Arabians, 
iatisfied from the eadieft times with national in* 
. dependence and perfonal liberty, tended their 
camels, or reared their palm trees within the 

precinfts 
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preeinfls of their own peninfula, and had little s £ c f • 
intercourfe with the reft of mankind, unlefs when ^ J.^ 
they iallied out to plunder a caravan, or to rob 
a traveller. In fome diftri6ls, however, they had 
begun to add the labours of agriculture, and the 
bufinefs of commerce, to the occupations of pa& 
toral life '• Thefe different orders of men, when 
prompted by the enthufiaftic ardour with which 
the exhortations and example of Mahomet in^ 
ipired them, diiplayed at once^ all the zeal of 
miffionaries, and the ambition of conquerors. 
They Ipread the do6lrine of their prophet^ and 
extended the dominion of his fucceffors, from 
the ftiores of the Atlantic to the frontier of Chi- 
na, with a rapidity of fuccefs to which there is 
nothing iimilar in the hiftory of mankind. Egypt a. c. 1640. 
was one of their earlieft conquefts ; and as they 
fettled in that inviting country, and kept poffell 
fion of it, the Greeks were excluded from all 
intercourfe with Alexandria, to which they had 
long reforted as the chief mart of Indian goods* 
Nor was this the only effect which the progrefs 
of the Mahomedan arms had upon the commerce 
of Europe with India« Prior to their invafion 
of ISigypU the Arabians had fubdued the great 
kingdom of Perfia, and added to it the empire 
of their Caliphs. They found their new fub* 
je^ engaged in profecuting that extenfive trade 
with India, and the country to the eaft of it, 
the commencement and progrefs of which in 

• Sale's Koran, Prelim. Dif. p. 32, 33, 

n 2 Perfia 
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SECT. Perfia I have already mentioned ; and they were 
j^^ , fo fenfible of the great advantages derived from 
it, that they became defirous to partake of 
them. As the a6live powers of the human mind, 
when roufed to vigorous exertions in pne line, 
are mod capable bf operating with force in other 
dire6lions ; the Arabians, from impetuous war- 
riors, foon became enterprifing merchants. 
They continued to carry on the trade with India 
in its former channel from the Perfian Gulf, but 
it was with that ardour which chara6lerife8 all 
the early efforts of Mahomet's followers. In a 
fliort tiipe they advanced far beyond the bound- 
aries of ancient navigation, and brought many of 
the mod precious commodities of the Eaft di- 
re6lly from the countries which produced them. 
In order to engrofs all the profit arifing from 
the fale of them, the Caliph Omar**, a few years 
after the conqueft of Perfia, founded the city of 
Baflbra, on the weflern banks of the great 
ilrean\ formed by the jundtion of the Euphrates 
and Tigris, with a view of fecuring the com- 
mand of thefe two rivers, by which goods im- 
ported from India were conveyed into aU parts 
of Afia. With fuch difcemment was the fitua- 
tion chofen, that Bafibra foon became a place of 
trade hardly inferior to Alexandria. 

This general information with refpefl; to the 
trade of the Arabians with India, which is all 

*> Herbel. Biblioth. Onent. artic. Bafrah. Abul. PhanC 
Hill. Dynaft. p. 113. 

that 
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that can be derived from the hiilorians of that sect. 
period^ is confirmed and illuilrated by the Re- ^ j^ 
lation of a Voyage from the Perfian Gulf to- 
wards the Eaft, written by an Arabian merchant 
in the year of the Chriftian aera eight hundred 
and fifty-otie, about two centuries after Periia 
was fubje^ted to the .Caliphs^ and explained by^ 
the Commentary of another Arabian, who had 
likewife vifited the Eallern parts of Afia^. This 
curious Relation, which enables us to fill up a 
chafm in the hiftory of mercantile communica- 
tion with India, funiilhes materials for defcribing 
more in detail the extent of the Arabian dit 
coveries irl the Eaft, and the manner in which 
they made them. 

Though fome have imagined that the won- 
derful property of the magnet, by which it com- 
municates fuch virtue to a needle or flender 
rod of iron, as to make it point tdwards the 
poles of the earth, was known in the Eaft long 
before it was obferved in Europe, it is manifeft 
both from the Relation of the Mahomedan mer- 
{^hant, and from much concurriiig evidence, that 
not only th6 Arabians, but the Chinefe, were 
deftitute of this faithful guide, and that their 
mode of Navigation was not more adventurous 
than that of the Greeks and Romans**. They 
fteered fervilely along the coaft, feldom ftretch- 
ing out to fea fo far as to lofe fight of land, and 

c Sec NOTE XXXVII. *» delation, p. 3. 8, &c, 
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S £ c T. as they Ihaped their courfe in this timid manner^ 
^* , their mode of reckoning was defeftive, and* 
liable to the fame errors which I obferved in 
that of the Greeks and RomansS 

% 

Notwithstanding thefe difadvantages, the 
progrefs of the Arabians towards the Bad ex- 
tended far beyond the Gulf of Siam, the boun-» 
dary of European navigation. They became ac-^ 
quainted with Sumatra, and the other iflands of 
the great Indian Archipelago, and advanced aa 
far as the city of Canton in China. Nor are thefe 
difcoveries to be confidered as the efie6b of the 
QUterprifing curiofity of individuals ; they were 
owing to a regular commerce carried on from 
the Perfian Gulf with China, and all the inter* 
mediate countries, Many Mahomedans^ imitate 
ing the example of the Perfians defcribed by 
Cofmas Indicopleufles, fettled in India and the 
countries beyond it. They were fo numerous 
in the city of Canton, that the Emperor (a9 the 
Arabian authors relate) permitted them to have 
a Cadi or judge of their own feft, who decided 
controverfies among his countrymen by their 
own laws, and prefided in ^\1 the functions of 
religion''. In other places profelytes were gained 
%(T the Mahpmedan faith, and the Arabian lan« 
guage wa3 underftood and ipoken in almoft every 

^ Renaudot. Inquiry into the Time when the Mahomedant 
^rft entered China, p. 143. 

^ Relation^ 7. Remarks, p. 19. Intjuiry, p. 171, &c. 
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fea-port of ally note. Ships from Chiiui and di£l sect. 
ferent places of India traded in the Perfian 
Gulf % and by the frequency of mutual inter* 
courfcy all the nations of the £aft became better 
acquainted with each other K 

A STRIKING proof of this is the new infbmuu 
tion concemhig China and India we receive 
from the two authors I have mentioned. They 
point out the fltuation of Canton, now lb well 
known to Europeans, with a confiderable d^ree 
of exa6tnefs. They take notice of tlie general 
ufe of filk among the Chinefe. They are the 
firft who mention their celebrated manufa3wre 
of porcelain, which, on account of its delica<7 
and traniparency, they compare to glais '• Thejr 
defcribe the tea*tree, and the mode of ufing its 
leaves ; and from the great revenue which was 
levied (as they inform us) from the confumpti<Hi 
of it, tea feems to have been as univerlally the 
&vourite beverage of the Chinefe in the ninth 
century, as it is at prefent ^ 

Even with relpeft to thofe parts of India 
which the Greeks and Romans were accufiomed 
to vifit, the Arabians had acquired more per* 
fe6t information. They mention a great empire 
eftablilhed on the Malabar coaft, governed by 
monarchs whofe authority was paramount to that 

s See NOTE XXXVIII. * Relation, p. 8. 

i See NOTE XXXIX. ^ Relation, p. ai. 35. 

■ 
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8 E c T* of every power in India* Thefe monarchs were 
j"^^ diftinguiftied by the appellation of BolcharOj a 
name yet known in India \ and it is probable 
that the Samorin, or Emperor of Calicut, fo 
frequently mentioned in the accounts of the firft 
voyages of the Portuguefe to India, poffeffed 
fome portion of their dominions. They oele* 
brate the extraordinary progrefs which the In# 
dians had made in ailronomical knowledge, a 
circumftance which feems to have beea little 
known to the Greeks and Romans, an4 i^ert 
that in this branch of fcience they were far fu^ 
perior to the moil enlightened nations of tbei 
Eaft, on which account their fovereign was de* 
nominated the King of Wifdom"*. Other pecu« 
liarities in the political inilitutions, the mode <^ 
judicial proceedings, the paftime^ and the fuper« 
ititions of the Indians, particularly the excru^ 
ciating mortifications and penances of the^ fa- 
quirs, might be produced as proofs of the fupe* 
rior knowledge which the Arabians had acquired 
of the manners of that people. 

The fame commercial fpirit or religious 
^eal, which prompted the Mahomedans of 
Perfia to vifit the remoteft regions of the 
l^B&y animated the Chriilians of that king« 
dom. The Neflorian churches planted ia 
Perfia, under the prote6lion firil of its native 
fovereigns^ and afterwards of its conquerors 

* Herbelpt^ artic. ffenJ. dc Belhar% 
^ Relation, p. 37. 58. 
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the Caliphs, were numerous, and governed by gE CT. 
reipe6table ecclefiaftics. They had early fent ™* 
mifBonaries into India, and eftablilhed churches 
in different parts of it, particularly, as I have 
formerly related, in the Ifland of Ceylon. When 
the Arabians extended their navigation as far as 
China, a more ample field, both for their com* 
merce and their zeal, opened to their view. • If 
we may rely on the concurring evidence of 
Chriftian authors, in the Eafl as well as in the 
Weft, confirmed by the tefl:imony of the two 
Mahomedan travellers, their pious labours were 
attended with fuch fuccefs, that in the ninth and 
tenth centuries the number of Chriftians in In- 
dia and China was very confiderable". As the 
churches in both thefe countries received all 
their ecclefiaftics from Perfia, where they were 
ordained by the Catholicos^ or Neftorian Primate, 
whofe iiipremacy they acknowledged, this be* 
came a regular channel of intercourfe and intel- 
ligence ; and to the' combined effe6l of all thefe 
circumftances, we are indebted f6r the informa- 
tion we receive from the two Arabian writers^ 
concerning thofe regions of Afia which the 
Greeks and Romans never vifited. 

But while both the Mahomedan and Chriftian 
fub]e3;s of the Caliphs continued to extend their 
knowledge of the Eaft, the people of Europe 
found themfelves excluded almoft entirely from 
any intercourfe with it. To them the great port 

» Sec NOTE XL. ^ « Rtlatioh, p. 39. 
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S E C T. of Alexandria was now fhut, and the new lords 
of the Perfian Gulf, fatisfied with fupplying the 
demand for Indian commodities in their own ex* 
tenfive dominions, neglected to convey them, 
by any of the ufual channels, to the trading 
towns on the Mediterranean. The opulent in* 
habitants of Conftantinople, and other great 
cities of Europe, bore this deprivation of luxu- 
ries, to which they had been- long accuilomed, 
with fuch impatience, that all the a6tivity of 
commerce was exerted, in order to find a re- 
medy for an evil which they deemed intolerable. 
The difficulties which were to be furmounted in 
order to accomplifh this, afford the moft ilriking 
proof of the high eftimation in which the com- 
modities of the Eaft were held at that time. The 
filk of China was purch^fed in Chenfi, the weft- 
ernmoft province Of that empire, and conveyed 
thence by a caravan, in a march of eighty, or a 
hundred days, to the banks of the Oxus, where 
it was embarked, and carried down the ftream 
of that river to the Caipian. After a dangerous 
voyage acrofs that fea, and afcending the river 
Cyrus as far as it is navigable, it was conducted 
by a fliort land-carriage of five days to the river 
Phafis^, which falls into the Euxine or Black 
Sea, Thence, by an eafy and well known 
courfe, it was tranfported to Conftantinople. 
The conveyance of commodities from that re« 
gion of the Eaft, now known by the name of 
Jndoftan, was fomewhat lefs tedious and operofe* 

P Plin Nat Hift,Kb.vi, c, 17, 
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rhey were carried from the banks of the Indus sect. 
iy a route early frequented, and which I have ^^ 
ilready defcribed, either to the river Oxus, or 
iiredlly to the Cafpian, from which they held 
the lame courfe to Conflantinople. 

It is obvious, that only commodities of fmall 
bulk, and of confiderable value, could bear the 
expence of fuch a mode of conveyance ; and in 
regulating the price of thofe commodities, not 
only the expence, but the riik and danger of 
conveying them, were to be taken into account. 
In their journey acrols the vaft plain extending 
from Samarcande to the frontier of China, cara- 
vans were expofed to the affaults and depteda- 
tions of the Tartars, the Huns, the Turks, and 
other roving tribes which infefl the north-eaft 
of Afia, and which have always confidered the 
merchant and traveller a& their lawful prey ; nor 
were they exempt from infult and pillage in their 
journey from the Cyrus to the Phafis, through 
the kingdom of Colchis, a country noted, both 
in ancient and in modern times, for the thievifh 
diipofitipn of its inhabitants. Even under all 
thefe difadvantages, the trade witli the Eaft was 
carried on with ardour. Conflantinople became 
a confiderable mart of Indian and Chiiiefe com- 
modities, and the wealth which flowed' into it in 
coofequence of this, not only added to the 
^lendour of that great city, but feems to have 
retarded, for fome time; the decline of the em« 
pire of which it was the capital. 

As 
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SECT. As far as we may venture to conjedlure, from 
^^ the imperfe6l; information of contemporary hif- 
torians, it was chiefly by the mode of convey- 
ance which I have defcribed, perilous and ope- 
rofe as it was, thiat Europe was fupplied with 
the commodities of the Eaft, during more than 
two centuries. Throughout that period the 
Gbriftians and Mahomedans were engaged in 
almoft uninterrupted hoftilities ; profecuted with 
all the animofity which rivalihip for power, 
heightened by religious zeal, naturally excites. 
Under circumftances which occafioned fuch alie- 
nation, commercial intercourfe could hardly 
fubfifl, and the merchants of ChriHendom either 
did not refort at all to Alexandria, and the 
ports of Syria, the ancient flaples for the com- 
modities of the Eaft, after they were in pofief- 
fion of the Mahomedans, or if the love of gain, 
furmounting their abhorrence of the Infidels, 
prompted them -to vifit the marts which they 
had long frequented, it. was with much caution 
and diftruft. 

While the difficulties of procuring the pro- 
du^lions of the Eaft were thus augmented, the 
people of Europe became more deiirous of ob- 
taining them. About this time fome cities of 
Italy, particularly Amalphi and Venice, having 
acquired a greater degree of fecurity or inde- 
pendence than they formerly poflefled, began to 
cultivate the arts of doti^eftic induftry, with an 
ardour and ingenuity uncommon in the middle 

ages* 
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ages. The effect of thefe exertions was fuch an s E c T* 
increafe of wealth, as created new wants and de- ^ j^ 
fires Jand formed a taile for elegance and luxury, 
whicn induced them to vifit foreign countries in ^ 
order to gratify it. Among men in this flage of 
their advancement, the produ6tions of India 
have always been held in high eflimation, and 
from this period they were imported into Italy 
in larger quantities, and came into more general 
ufe. Several circumilances which indicate this 
revival of a commercial fpirit, are colledledby 
the induilrious Muratori, and from the clofe of 
the feventh century, an attentive obferver may 
difcern faint traces of its progrefs \ 

Even in enlightened ages, when the tranfac- 
tions of nations are obferved and recorded with 
the greatefl care, and the (lore of hiftorical ma* 
terials feems to be abundantly ample, fo little 
attention has been paid to the operations of com- 
merce, that every attempt towards a regular de- 
duction of them, has been found an undertaking 
of the utmoft difficulty. The aera, however, to 
which I have conduced this Difquifition, is one 
of the periods in the annals of mankind concern- 
ing which hiflory furnifhes moft fcanty informa- 
tion. As it was chiefly in the Greek empire, and 
in fpme cities of Italy, that any efforts were made 
to procure the commodities of India, and the 
other regions of the Eafl, it is only from the Hif- 

^ Antiquit. Ital. medij. ^vi, ii. 400. 408. 410. 883. 885. 
894. Rer. Ital. Script, ii. 487. Hiftoire du Commerce de la 
Ruffie par M. Scherer. torn. i. p. 119 8cc. 
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S £ c T. torians of thofe countries we can exptift to find 
^^^^ any account of that trade. But from the age of 
Mahomet^ until the time when the Comneni af« 
cended the throne of Conflantinople, a period (^ 
more than four centuries and a half, the Byzan-^ 
tine hiilory is contained in meagre chronicles, 
the compilers oF which feldom extended their 
views beyond the intrigues in the palace, the 
fadtions in the theatre, or the difputes of theo^ 
logians« * To them the monkiih annalift^ of the 
different flates and cities of Italy, during the 
lame period, are (if poflible) far inferior in me« 
rit, and in the early accounts of thofe cities 
which have been mod celebrated for their cofn* 
mercial fpirit, we fearch with little fuccefs for 
the origin or nature of that trade by which they 
firfl rofe to eminence ^ It is manifeil, however^ 
from the flighted attention to the events, which 
happened in the feventh and eighth centuries^ 
that the Italian flates, while their coafts were 
continually infefled by the Mahomedans, who 
had made fome fettlements there, and had fub* 
jelled Sicily almofl entirely Ao their dominion, 
could Hot trade with much confidence and fecu» 
rity in Egypt and Syria. With what implacable 
hatred Chriflians viewed Mahomedans, as the 
difciples of an impoflor, is well known ; and as 
all the nations which profefTed theChriflian fintb, 
both in the Eafl and Wefl, had mingled the wor- 
fhip of angels and faints with that of the Supreme 
Being, and had adorned their churches with pic- 

' See Note LXL 
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tures and ftatues ; the true Moflems confidered sect. 
themfelves as the only aiTertors of the unity of "^ 
God, and beheld Chriftians of every denomina^ 
tion with abhorrence, as idolators* Much time 
was requifite to fofteti this mutual animofity, fb 
far as to render intercourfe in any degree cordial. 

. Meanwhile a taite for the luxuries of the Eaft 
continued not only to fpread in Italy, but, from 
imitation of the Italians, or from fome improve- 
ment in their own fituation, the people of Mar- 
feilles and other towns of France on the Medi« 
terranean, became equally fond of them. But 
the profits exacted by the merchants of Amalphi 
or Venice, from whom they received thofe pre- 
cious commodities, were fb exorbitant as prompt- 
ed them to make fome effort to fupply their own 
demands. With this view, they not only opened 
a trade with Conftantinople, but ventured at 
times to vifit the ports of Egypt and Sjria*. This 
eagemefs of the Europeans, on the one hand, 
to obtain the produ6lions of India, and on the 
other hand, confiderable advantages which both 
the Caliphs and their fubje^s derived from the 
Me of them, induced both fo far to conceal their 
reciprocal antipathy, as to carry on a traffic ma- 
nifeftly for their common benefit. How far this 
traffic extended, and in what mode itwascondud:* 
ed by thefe new adventurers, the fcanty infor- 
mation which can be gathered from contemporary 

^ Mem. de Literal, torn. xxxTii. p. 467* &c. 483. 
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S E c T. writers, does not enable me to trace with acca« 
racy. It is probable, however, that this commu- 
nication would have produced infenfibly its tiibal 
effe3:, of familiarizing and reconciling men of 
hollile principles and difcordant manners to pne 
another, and a regular commerce might have 
been eftablifhed gradually between Chriflians 
and Mahomedans, upon fuch equal terms, that 
the nations of Europe might have received aH 
the luxuries of the Eafl by the fame channds in 
which they were formerly conveyed to them, firft 
by the Tyrians, then by the Greeks of Alexan* 
dria, next by the Romans, and at laft by the ftib4 
je6ts of the Conllantinopolitan empire. 

But whatever might have been the influeace 
cyf this growing correfpondence, it was prevented 
from operating with full efie6l by the Gru&des, 
or expeditions for the recovery of the Holy 
Land, which, during two centuries, occupied 
the profeffors of the two rival religions, and con* 
tributed to alienate them more than ever from 
each other. I have, in another work \ contem« 
plated mankind while under the dominion of 
this frenzy, the mofl lingular perhaps, and the 
longefl continued, of any that occurs in the bif* 
tory of our fpecies ; and I pointed out fuch 
effe6ts of it upon government, upon property, 
upon manners and tafte, as were fuited to what 
were then the objedls of my enquiry. At prefi^nt 
xny attention is confined to obferve the commer- 

* Hift. of Charles V, vol. i. p. 26. edit. 1787. 
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cial confeqUeiices of the Crufades, and how far^ s E c t, 
they contributed to retard or to promote the con- ^ 
veyance of Indian commodities into Europe, 



\ 



To fix an idea of peculiar fan6lity to that 
country, which the Author of our Religion fe- 
4e61:ed as the place of his refidence while on 
earth, and in which he accomplifhed the re-^ 
^emption of mankind, is a fentiment fo natural 
ta the human mind, that, from the firfl eftabliih- 
ment of Chriftianity, the vifiting of fthe holy 
|>laces in Judea was confidered as an exercife of 
piety, tending powerfully to awaken and to 
<herilh a fpirit of devotion. Through fucceed- 
i^S ^^ the pra^ice continued and increafed 
in every part of Chriflendom. When Jerufalem 
wasfubjedted to the Mahomedan empire, and 
danger was added to the fatigue and expenceof 
a difbant pilgrimage, the undertaking was viewed 
as ftill more' meritorious. It was fometimes en^ 
joined a9 a penance to be performed by heinous 
tranfgreflbrs. It was more frequently a duty 
undertaken with voluntary zeal, and in both 
cafes it was deemed an expiation for all pad 
oflfences. From various caufes, which I have 
eliewhere enumerated \ thefe pious vifits to the 
Holy Land nlultiplied amazingly during th^ 
tenth and eleventh centuries. Not only indivi- 
duals in the lower and middle ranks of life, but 
jierfons of fuperior condition, attended by large 

* Hift. of Charfeft V, ToK I. p* 27, 285. 
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SECT, retinues, and numerous caravans of opulent pil- 
^^ grims, refbf ted to Jerufalem. 

In all their, operations, however, men have a 
Wonderful dexterity in mingling fome attention 
to kitereil with thofe fun6tions which feem to 
be mod purely fpiritual. The Mahomedaa car 
ravans, which, in obedience to the injtm^ou 
of their religion, vifit the holy temple of Mecci^ 
are not compofed, as I ihall hereafter e^plaiv 
more fully, of devout pilgrims only, but of 
merchants, who, both in going and returning^ 
are provided Mrith fuch an affortment <^ good% 
that they carry on a confiderable traffic^ Sveo 
the Faquirs of India, whoie wild entfaufittfin 
feems to elevate them above all folicitude afaouk 
the concerns of this w^orld, have rendiered tbeir 
frequent pilgrimages fubfervient to their iiit6Kft| 
by trading in every country through which thejr 
travel'. In like manner, it was not by devotioil 
alone that fuch numerous bands of ChrijQliaa 
pilgrims were induced to vifit Jerufalem. Tt 
many of them commerce was the dbief motivt 
of undertaking that diflant voyage, and by Ur 
chan^ng the productions of Europe for tbt 
more valuable commodities of Afia, paitici^ 
larly thofe of India, which at that time were 
diSufed through every pait of the Caliphs Do^ 
minions, they enriched themfelves, and fuN 
niflied their countrymen with fuch an additional 

tt Viagi di Ramufioy voL i p^l^ii 1J2* 
» See NOTE XLII. 
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fupply of Eaflern luxuries, as augmented their sect. 
relifh for them ^. . ^ 

But how faint foever the lines may be, which, 
prior to the Crufades, mark the influence of 
tiie frequent pilgrimages to the Eafl upon cdhi- 
merce, they become fo confpicuous after the 
commencement of thefe expeditions, as to meet 
the eye of every <rf>ferver. Various circum* 
(lances concurred towards this^ from an enu- 
meration of which it will appear, that by attend- 
ing to the progrefi and efie6ts of the Crufades, 
confiderable light is tHrown upon the fubje6k of 
my in<}uiries. Great armies, conduced by the 
moft illuitrious princes and nobles of Europe^ 
and compoifed of men of the moft enterprifing 
fpirit in all the kingdoms of it, marched towards 
Paleftine^ through countries far advanced b^ 
yond thofe i^hich they left, in every Q>ecies of 
improvement. They beheld the dawn of prof- 
perity in the republics of Italy, which had begun 
to vie with each other in the arts of induftry^ 
and in their eflForts to engrofs the lucrative com- 
merce with the Eaft. They next admired the 
more advanced ftate of opulence and fplendour 
in Conftantinople, raifed to a pre-eminence 
above all the cities then Jcnowh, by its exten- 
five trade, particularly that which it carried on 
with India, and the countries beyond it. They 
aftervraxds ferved in thofe provinces of AjEtk 

f GbL Tyr. lib. xvii. c, 4. p. 933. ap. Ceftji Drf per 
Fnmcos. 
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SECT, through which the commodities of the Eaft were 
j ^ ufually conveyed, and became mailers of feveral 
cities which had been ftaples of that trade. 
They eftablilhed the kingdom of Jerufalem, 
-^hich fubfiiled near two hundred years. They 
took poffeffion of the throne of the Greek em- 
pire, and governed it above half a century. 
Amidfl fuch a variety of events and operations, 
the ideas of the fierce warriors of Europe gradu- 
^ly opened and improved ; they became ac- 
.quainted with the policy and arts of the people 
whom they fubdued ; they obferved the fburces 
of their wealth, and availed themfelves of all this 
Icnowledge. Antioch and Tyre, when conquered 
by the Crufaders, were flourifhing cities, inha- 
bited by opulent merchants, who fupplied all the 
nations trading in the Mediterranean with the 
produ&ions of the Eail ^, and as far as can be 
gathered from incidental occurrences,mentioned 
by the Hiilorians of the Holy W&r, who, being 
moflly priefts and monks, had their attention 
directed to objects very different from thofe re- 
flating to commerce, there is reafon to believe 
that both in Conilantinople while fubjeS: U> the 
.Franks, and in the ports of Syria acquired by the 
ChrifUans, the long-ellablifhed trade with the' 
Eaft continued to be protected and encouraged. 

• 

< But though commerce may have been only 
a fecondary objedl with the martial leaders of 

. » Gul. Tyr, lib. xiii. c. g. Alb. Aquenf. Hift. HicioC 
ap. Gcfta Dei, tcJ. i. p. 247. 
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the Crufades, engaged in perpetual hoftilities sect. 
with the Turks on one hand, and with the Sold* , ™- 
ans of Egypt on the other, it was the primary* 
objefit with the aflbciates, in conjun3;ion with 
whom they carried oh their operations. Numer* 
ous as the armies were which aflumed the crofsy 
and enterprifing as the fanatical zeal was with 
which they were animated, .they could not have 
accompliihed their purpofe, or even have reache4 
the feat of their warfare, without fecuring the af» 
fiftance of the Italian ftates. None of the other 
European powers could either furnifh a fufficient 
number of tranfports to convey the armies of the 
Cruiaders to the coaft of Dalmatia, whence they 
marched to Conftantinople, the place of general 
rendezvous ; or were able to fupply them with 
military (lores and provifions in fuch abundance 
as to enable them to invade a diftant country. 
In all the fucceffive expeditions, the fleets of the 
Genoefe, of th^ Pifans, or of the Venetians, kept 
on the coaft as the armies advanced by land, and 
fupplying them from time to time with whatever 
was wanting, engroffed all the profits of a branch 
of commerce, which, in every age, has been ex-- 
tremely lucrative. It was with all the interefted 
attention of merchants, that the Italians afforded 
theif aid. On the redu6lion of any place irtt 
which they found it for their intereft to fettle,' 
they obtained from the Crufaders valuable im^ 
munities of different kinds ; freedom of trade j 
an abatement of the ufual duties paid for what 
was imported and .exported, or a total exemption 

I 3 from 
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s E c T. from theto ; the propertjr of entire fubutbs in 
ni* feme cities, and of extenfive ftreeta in others; 
and a privilege granted to every perfim v/ho re- 
fided within their precincts, or who traded under 
their protection, of being tried by their own laws, 
9DLd by judges of their own appointment** In 
confequence of fo many adv^ptages we can 
trac6, during the progrefi of the Crufitdes, a nu 
j>id increafe of wealth and of power in all the 
commercial ftates of Italy. Every port open to 
trade was frequented by their merchants, who, 
baving now engroffed entirely the commerce of 
the Eaft, flrove with fuch a6live emulation to 
find new markets for the Commodities which it 
fumiihed, that they extended a tafte for them 
to many parts of Europe, in which they had 
hitherto been little known. 

• 

. TVo events happened, prior to the termina- 
tion of the Holy War,^hich, by acquiring to the 
Venetians and Genoefe the pofleflion of ieyeral 
provinces in the Greek empire, enabled them to 
^pply Europe more abundantly with all the pro^ 
du^ions of the Eait. The firfl was the coil- 
^ueft of Conftantinople in the year one thouiand 
two hundred and four, by the Venetians, and 
the leaders of the fourth Crufade. An Account 
of the political intereils and intrigues which 
tormed this alliance, and turned the hallowed 
arms deflined to deliver the holy City from the 

f W&^ of Charles V. voLu p. 54*: 
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dainixii<m of infidels, againil a CHiiriiliani^ 5 E c t> 

is foreign from the defign of this Difquifition. j ™^' 
Conftantinople was taken by ftorm, and plun- 
dered by the confederates. An Earl of Flanders 
was placed on the imperial throne^ The domi-^ 
nions which ftill remained fubje6t to the fucce& 
ibrs of Conflan^ne; were divided into four parts, 
one of which being allotted to the new. emperor^ 
lor fiipportingthe dignity and expence of govern- 
ment, an equal partition of the other three wa9 
made between the Venetians, and the chiefs of 
the Crufade. The former, who, both in concert- 
ing and in condudting this enterprife, kept their 
eyes fleadily fixed on what might be moft for the 
emolument of their commerce, fecured the ter- 
ritories of greatefl value to a trading people* 
They obtained fome part of the PeloponnefgWf 
at that time the feat of flourifhing manufadlures, 
particularly of filk. They became mailers of fe» 
veral of tb&largefl and beil cultivated iflands in 
the Archipelago, and eflabliihed a dimn of fet- 
dements, partly military and partly commercial, 
extending from the Adriatic to the Bo^horus^ 
Many Venetians fettled in Conftantinople, wd 
without obftrudtion from their warlike alTociates, 
little attentive to the arts of induftryj they en^ 
grofled tlie various: branches of trade which had 
fb long enriched that capital. Two of tUefe par^ 
ticularly attracted their attention i, the filk trade, 

^ DaadttU Chronic, ap. Murat. Script. Rer. ItaL vol. xii« 
p. 3i8« Mart Sa^ato VHe de puchi di Veaez^ MuraU 
voIfSxiL p^532. 
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S E c T4 and that with India. From the reign of Jufti-^ 
™^ ^ nian, it was moflly in Greece, and fome of the 
adjacent iflands, that filk- worms, which he firft 
introduced into Europe, were reared. The pro- 
duct of their labours was manufaS;ured into 
fluffs of various kinds in many cities of the em- 
pire. But it was in Conflantinople, the feai of 
opulence and luxury, that the demand for a com- 
modity of fuch high price was greatefl^.and 
there, of confequence, the commerce of filk na- 
turally centered. In afTorting cargoes for the 
feveral ports in which they traded, the Vene- 
tians had for fome time found filk to be an e£>. 
fential article, as it continued to grow more and 
more into requefl in every part of Europe. By 
the refidence of fo many of their citizens in Con- 
flantinople, and by the immunities granted to 
them, they not only procured filk in fuch abund- 
ance, and on fuch terms, as enabled them to 
carry on trade more extenfively,and with greater 
profit than formerly, but they became fo tho- 
roughly acquainted with every branch of the filk 
manufacture, as induced them to attempt the 
eftablifhment of it in their own dominions. 
The meafures taken for this purpofe by indivi- 
duals, as well as the regulations fiamed by the 
flate, were concerted with fo much prudence^ 
and executed with fuch fuccefs, that in a ihort 
time the filk fabrics of Venice vied with thofe of 
Greece and Sicily, and contributed both to en- 
^rich thd republic, and to enlarge the fphere of 
its commerce. At the fame time the Venetians 
availed themfelves of the influence which they 

had 
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had acquired in Conftantinople, in order to im- SECT, 
prove their Indian trade. The capital of the . ^ 
Greek empire, befides the means of being fup- 
plied with the produ6lions of the Eaft, which it . 
enjoyed in common with the other commercial 
cities of Europe, received a confiderable portion 
of them by a channel peculiar to itfelf. Some» 
of the moft valuable commodities of India and 
China were conveyed over land, by routes which 
I have defcribed, to the Black Sea, and thence 
by a fliort navigation to Conftantinople. To 
this market, the bed ftored of any except Alex< 
andria, the Venetians had now eafy acceis, and 
the goods which they purchafed there, made an^ 
addition of great confequence to what theyi 
were accuflomed to acquire in the ports of: 
Egypt and Syria. Thus while. the Latin empire^ 
in Conftantinople fubfifted, the Venetians pof«t 
feffed fuch advantages over all their rivals, that: 
their commerce extended greatly, and it was 
chiefly from them every part of Europe re- 
ceived the commodities of the Eaft. 

■'•*■', 
The other event which I had in view, was the 
fubverfion of the dominion of the Latins in Con*^ 
ftantinople, and the re-eftablilhment of the Im« 
penal family on the throne. This was effedled 
after a period of fifty-feven years, partly by a 
tranfient effort of vigour, with which indignation 
at a foreign yoke animated the Greeks, and partly^ 
by -the powerful affiftance which they received 
from the republic of Genoa. The Genoefe ^ere 

fo 
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SIS, G T-'fo fenfiblfi of the advantages which the Venc- 
^' , tiatis^ their rivals in trade, derived firom their 
union with the Latin emperors of Conftaxitin«e^ile, 
that^ in order to deprive them of thefe, they fur* 
mounted the mod deep-rooted prejudices of their 
age^ and combined with the fchifmatic Greeka to 
dethrone a monarch prote£ted by the papal 
power, fetting at defiance the thunders of the 
Vatican, which at that time made the greateft 
princes tremble. This undertaking, bc4d and 
knpious asit was then deemed, provedfiiccefkful. 
In recompence for their fignal fervicea^ the gra*- 
latude or weaknefs of the Greek emperor, among 
other donations, bellowed upon the Gemoeie Pe- 
n, the chief fuburb of Conftantinople, to be held 
as a fief of the empire, together with fuch ex^ 
emption from the accuilomed duties on goods 
imported and exported, as gave them a decided 
Ibperiority over every competitor in trade. With 
the vigilant attention of merchants, the Ge-^ 
noefe availed themfelves of tliis favourable fitua* 
tion^ They furrounded their new fettlemwit in 
Per a with fortifications. They rendered their 
fii6bories on the adjacent coafl; places of ftrength"". 
They were maflers of the harbour of Conftanti- 
nople more than the Greeks themfelves. The 
whole trade of the Black Sea came into their 
hands; and not fatisfied y^ith this, they took poC* 
iisfiiosiQf part oftheCherfonefusTaurica, the mo- 
dem Crimea, and rendered Cafla, its principal 



< iflceph; Gccgor* lib. xL c. i. ( 6. lib. xvii. cu §u 
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town, the chkif feat of their trade with the Eaft, a E.iC;:Tk 
and the port in which. aU its ;p*odu6lions^ cojq- , j^ 
veyed to the Kack Sea by the different routes I 
have formerly defcribed, were landfid **• 

'. . . 

Ik con&quence;of this revolution, Genoa be« 
came the greateft commercial power in Eardpej 
and if the enterprifing induftry and intrepid 
courage pf its citizens had been under the direc* 
tion of wife domeftic policy, it might have long 
held that rank. But never was there a contrail 
more ftriking, than between the internal adnu. 
niftration of the two rival republics of Venice 
and Genoa.. In the former, government was 
condu6ied with fteady fyflematic prudence ; in 
the latter, it was confiilent in nothing but a fondb 
neis fc^ novelty, and a properifity to change; 
The one enjoyed a perpetual calm, the other was 
agitated with all the ilorms and viciffitudes of 
faiSlion.^ The increafe of wealth, which flowed 
into Genoa from the exertions of its merchants^ 
did not counterbalance the defe6ts in its politi* 
cal conflitution ; and even in its moft proipen* 
ous ftate we may difcern the appearance of 
lymptoms which foreboded a diminution of its 
opulence and power. 

As long, however, as the Genoefe retained the 
afcendant which they had acquired in the Greek 

^ Folieta HiiL Gcnuenf. ap. Graev. TheL Antiq. Ital. i* 
387. De Marinis de Genuenf. DIgnit. ib. i486. Niceph. 
Greg. lib. xiii. c. 12. Murat. Annal. d'ltal. ib. vii. c. 351. 
See NQTE XLIIL 
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SECT, empire, the Venetians felt their commercial 
^ ^ , tranfaS;ions with it to be carried on upon fiich 
unequal terms, that their merchant? vifited Con- 
ilantinople feldom, and with reluctance ; and in 
order to procure the commodities of the Bail in 
fuch quantities as were demanded in the various 
parts of Europe which they were accuftomed to 
fiipply, they were obliged to refort to the ancient 
ilaples of that trade. Of thefe Alexandria was 
the chief, and the mod abundantly fupplied, as 
the conveyance of Indian goods by land through 
. Afia^ to any of the ports of the Mediterranean, 
was often rendered impra^cable by the incur- 
fions of Turks, Tartars, and other hordes, which 
fiicceffively defolated that fertile country, or 
contended for the dominion of it. But under 
the military and vigorous government of the Sol- 
dans of the Mameluks, fecurity and order were 
fteadily maintained in Egypt, and trade, though 
loaded with h^avy duties, was open to all. In 
proportion to the progreis of the Genoefe in en* 
groffipg the commerce of Conftantinople and tlie 
Black Sea^, the Venetians found it more and 
more neceflary to enlarge their tranfa6tions with 
Alexandria. 

But fuch an avowed intercourfe with infidels 
being confidered, in that age, as unbecoming 
the chara6ler of Chriftians, the fenate of Venice, 
in order to filence its own fcruples, or ihole of 
its fubjefts, had recourse to the infallible authoi 

« See NOTE XLIV, 
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rity of the Pope, who was fuppofed to be pot sect. 
fefled of power to dlQienfe with the rigorous ob- , ^i 
fervation of the mod facred laws, and obtained 
permiffion from him to fit out annually a ipecified 
number of fhips for the ports of Egypt and of 
Syria % Under this fan6lion the republic con- 
cluded a treaty of commerce with the Soldaas ' 
of Egypt, on equitable terms ; in confequence 
of which the fenate appointed one conful to re- 
fide in Alexandria, and another in Damafciis, in 
A public character, and to exercife a mercantile 
jurifdi£tion, authorifed by the Soldans. Under 
their prote6tion, Venetian merchants and arti» 
fans fettled in each of thefe cities. Ancient pre- 
judices and antipathies were forgotten, and their 
mutual intereils efiabliihed, for the firft time, 
a &ir and open trade between Chriftians and 
Mabomedans^ 

While the Venetians and Genoefe were al- 
ternately making thofe extraordinary efibrts, in 
order to engrofs all the advantages of fupplying 
Europe with the productions of the Eaft, the re^ 
public of Florence, originally a commercial de- 
mocracy, applied with fuch perfevering vigour to 
trade, and the genius of the people, as well as 
the nature of their inftitutions,were fo favourable 
to its progrefs, that the ftate advanced rapidly 
in power, and the people in opulence. But as 
the Florentines did not poiTefs any commodious 

rSce NOTE XLV. 

< Sandi Storia Civile Veaezianai lib. t. c. 15. p* 2481 &c. . 
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« E c T. import, their »6live exertions were direftefl 
^^ H^hiefly towards the improvement of their manu- 
fa&ures, a^id domeftic induftry. Abput the be- 
ginning of the fourteenth century, the Florentine 
' manufa^ures of various kinds, particularly thofe 
of iilk and woollen cloth, appear imm the ena- 
laeration of a well-informed Hiftorian, to have 
been very confiderable"*. The conne6Uon which 
»tbey formed in different parts of Europe, by fur- 
ziii}iing them with the produ6tions of their own 
induftry, led them to engage in another branch 
x£ trade^ that of banking. In this they -fixm be^ 
^ame fo eminent, that the money-tranfa6lions of 
^moft every kingdom in Europe pafled through 
llieir hands, and in many of them tiiey were en- 
grafted with the colle6):ion and adminiftration of 
the p^ublic revenues. In confequence of the ac- 
tivity and fuccefs with which they conduced 
their manufactures and money-tranfaCtions, the 
&rmer always attended with certain though mo- 
derate profit, the latter lucrative in an high de* 
gree, at a period when neither the inter^ of 
money, nor the premium on bills of exchange, 
were iettled with accuracy^ Florence became 
one of the firft cities in Chriftendom, and many 
of its citizens extremely opulent. Cofmo 6& 
Medici, the head of a family which rofe from 
oblcurity by its fuccefs in trade, was reckon- 
ed the moft wealthy merchant ever known in 

^ Giov. VOlani Hift. Fiorent. ap. Murat. Scripts Rer. ItaL 
▼oL xiii. p. 823. Dell' Iftorie Fiorentiiie^ di Scip. Ammirato, 
lib; IT. p. 151. Ub. TiiL ^2^ 
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iBurope^ ; and in a6ts of public miulificeace^ as s R;CT«. 
well as of private generofity, in the patronage ^ ™" ^ 
of learnings and in the encouragement of ufeAil 
and elegant arts, no monarch of the age could . 
vie with hinu Whether the Medici, in their firft 
mercantile tranfa£i;ions, carried on any com*i 
merce with the Bail, I have not been able to 
difcoTer^. It is more probable, I fhould thinks 
that their trade was confined to the lame artides 
witJi tiiat of their countrymen. But as foon as a.c 1405* 
the common* wealth, by the conqueft of Fifa, 
ha4 acquired a communication with the ocean^ 
Cofmo di Medici, who had the chief dlre^ioa 
of its afl^irs, endeavoured to procure £br fas 
country a fhare in that lucrative commerce 
which had raifed Venice and Genoa fo far above 
all the other Italian ilates. With this view am* ^c. 14%$* 
bafladors were lent to Alexandria, in order (x> 
prevail with the Soldan to open that and tbe 
^her ports of his dominions, to the fui:]ge6ts of 
the republic, and to admit them to a participa* 
tion in aU tlie commercial privili^es which were 
enjoyed by the Venetians. The negociatiooi 
terminated with fuch fuccefs, that the Floren- 
tines feem to have obtained feme fliare in the 
Indian trade ^ ; and foon after this period, we 
find Ipices enumerated among the commodities 
imported by the Florentines into England \' 

' Fr. Mich. Brutus Hi^ Flor« p. 37. 62. Chron. £ugu« 
biouxn ap. Murat. Script. Rer. Ital. vol. xiv.op. 1007. De» 
aina RevoL d'ltalie, torn, vi, p. 263, Sec. 
' » 6ee NOTE XLVt: « See NOTE XLVII. 

' '■^Hakluyt, yoLi. p. ipj*. 
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SECT. In fome parts of this Difquifition^ concernidg 
™' the nature and courfe of trade with the Eaft, I 
have been obliged to grope my way, and often 
tinder the guidance of very feeble lights. But 
as we are now approaching to the .period when 
the modern ideas, with refpedt to the importance 
of commerce, began to unfold, and attention to 
its progrefs and effects became a more confider* 
able objeft of policy, we may hope to. carry on 
what tefearches yet remain to be madi^, with 
greater certainty and precifion. To this grow* 
ing attention we are indebted for the account 
which Marino Sanudo, a Venetian nobleman, 
gives of the Indian trade, as carried on by his 
countrymen, about the beginning of the fbur« 
teenth century. They were fupplied, as he in- 
forms us, with the produdlions of the Eaftin two 
different ways. Thofe of finall bulk andlugh va- 
lue, fuch as cloves, nutmegs, mace, gems, pearls, 
&c* were conveyed from the PerfianXrulf up the 
Tigris to Baflbra, and thence to Bagdat, from 
which they were carried to fome port on the 
Mediterranean. All more bulky goods, Aich as 
pepper,^nger,cinnamon,&c. togetherwith fome 
portion of t^ie more valuable articles, were con- 
veyed by the ancient route to the Red Sea, and 
thence acrofs the defart, and down tlie Nile, to 
Alexandria. Tlie goods received by the former 
route were, as Sanudo obferves, of fuperior quality, 
but from the tedioufnefs and expence of a diftant 
land-carriage, the fupply was often fcanty,nor can 
he cpnceal (though contrary to a favourite proje£); 
which he had in vieww hen he wrote the treatifeto 

which 
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v^ich I refer) that, from the ftate of the coun- SECT, 
tries through which the caravans pafled, this 
mode of conveyance was frequently precarious 
and attended with danger". 

It was in Alexandria only that the Venetians 
found always a certain and full fupply of Indian 
goods; and as thefe were conveyed thither chiefly 
by^water-carriage, they might liave purchafed 
them at a moderate price, if the Soldans had 
sot impofed upon them duties which amounted 
to a third part of their full value. Uhder this 
and every other difadvantage, however, it was 
neceflary to procure them, as from many con* 
curring circumftances, particularly a more, exw 
tenfive intercourfe eftabliihed among the di& 
ferent nations of Europe, the demand for them 
continued to increafe greatly during the fbur« 
teenth century. By the irruptions of the various 
hoflile tribes of Barbarians, who took pofleffion 
of the greater part of Europe, that powerful 
bond by .which the Romans had united together 
all the people of their vaft empire was entirely 
diflblved, and fuch difcouragement was given to 
the communication of one nation with another, 
as would appear altogether incredible, if the 
evidence of it refted wholly upon the teftimony 
of hiftorians, and were not confirmed by what is 
ftiU more authentic, the exprefs ena^ment of 
laws. Several ftatutes of this kind, which di& 

■ Mar. Sanuti Secreta Fidelium Crucisi p. tz, &c. ap. Bon- 
garfinm. 
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SB C T. grace the juriiprudence of aiinoft every Euro^ 
^* pean nation, I have enumerated and explained in 
another work^ But when the wants and de- 
fires of men multiplied, and they found that 
other countries could furnifli the means of fup* 
plying and gratifying them, the hoftile - fenti- 
ments which kept nations at a diftance from each 
other abated, and mutual correipondence gra- 
dually took place. From the time of the Cru- 
iadi^s, which firft brought people hardly known 
to one another, to afibciate, and*to' a6fc in con« 
cert during two centuries, in piurfuit of one* 
common end, feveral circumilances had co- 
operated towards accelerating this general inters 
eourfe. The people around the Baltic, hitherto 
dreaded and abhorred by the reft of Europe as 
pirates and invaders, aflumed more pacific man- 
ners^ and began now to vifit their neighbours as 
merchants. Occurrences foreign from the fub-^ 
jefil of the prefent inquiry, united them ttfgether 
in the powerful commercial confederacy £o fa« 
mous in the middle ages, under the name of the 
Hanfeatic League, and led them to efi;ablifii the 
fiaple of their trade with the fouthern parts of 
Europe in Bruges. Thither the merchants of 
Italy, particularly thofe of Venice, reibrted;' and 
in return fof the produStions of the Eafi;, and 
the manufactures of their own country, they re« 
ceived not only the naval ftores and other com* 
modities of the North, but a confiderable fupply 
of gold and filver from the mines in various pro* 

® Hiit. of Charles V. voL i. p. 92. 291, &c. 
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vinces of Germany, the moil valuable and pro- s E CT. 
du6bive of any known at that time in Europe^. ^ j^ 
Bruges continued to be the great mart or ftore^. 
houfe of European trade during the period to 
which my inquiries extend. A regular commu- 
nication, formerly unknown, was kept up there 
among all the kingdoms into which our conti4 
nent is divided, and we are enabled to account 
for the rapid progrefs of the Italian ftates in 
wealth and power, by obferving how much theii^ 
trade, the Iburce from which both were derived* 
mud have augmented upon the vail increafe in 
the confumption of Aiiatic goods, when all the 
extenfive countries towards the northrcail of 
Europe were opened for their reception* 

During this proiperous and improving ilate 
of Indian commerce, Venice received from one 
of its citizens fuchnew information concerning 
the countries which produced the precious com^ 
modities that formed the moil valuable article of 
its trade, as gave an idea of their opulence^ 
their population, and their extent, which rofe 
far above all the former* conceptions of Eura» 
peans. From the time that the Mahomedans 
became mailers of Egypt, as no Chriflian was 
permitted to pals through their dominions to the 
£aft^, IJhie dire£l intercourfe of Europeans with 
India ceadTed entirely. The acbount of India 
by Cofinas Indicopleufles in the fixth century, 
is, as far as I know4 the lail which the nations 

9 ZinunerBiaii's Folit^ Surv^ of Europe^ p. i02. 
* SanatOy p. 23. 
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SECT, of the Weft received from any perfon who had 
J^ , vifited that country. But about the middle rf 
the thirteenth century, the fpirit of commercei 
now become more enterprifing, and mdre eager 
to difcover new routes which led to wealth, iiw 
duced Marco Polo, a Vefuetian of a noble family, 
after trading for fome time in many of the <^u» 
lent cities of the Lefler Afia, to penetrate into 
the more eaftern parts of that continent, as 
far as to the court of the Great Khan on thi 
frontier of China. During the courfe of twenty* 
fix years partly employed in mercantile traniac* 
tions, and partly in conducting negociations with 
which the Great Khan entrufted him, he ex- 
plored many regions of the Eaft which no Euro* 
pean had ever vifited* 

He defcribes the great kingdom of Cathay, 
the name by which China is ftill known in many 
parts of the Eaft% and travelljsd through it fit>m 
Chambalu, or Peking, on its northern frontier, 
to fome of its moft fouthem provinces* He 
vifited different parts of Indoftan, and is the 
firft who mentions Bengal and Guzzerat, by 
their prefent names, as great and opulent king« 
doms. Befides what he difcovered on his jour« 
nies by land, he made more than one voyage in 
the Indian ocean, and acquired fome infonna- 
tion concerning an ifland which he calls Zipailgri. 
or Cipango, probably Japan. He vifited 10 

' Herbelot Bib. Orient, artic. Kbathau Stewart, Account 
of Thibet, Phil. TranL km 474. Voyage of A. Jinkinibi^ 
Hakluyt. L 333. 
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perfon Java» Sumatra, and feveral iflands conti* s £ c T^ 
^uous to them, the ifland of Ceylon^ and the ^^ 
eoail of Malabar, as far as the Gulf of Cambay, 
to all which he gives the names that they now 
bean This was the mod extenfive furvey hitherto 
made of the Eaft, and the moil complete defcrip- 
tion of it ever given by any European ; and, in 
an age which had hardly any knowledge of thofe 
regions but what was derived from the gec^raphy 
of Ptolemy, not only the Venetians, but all the 
people of Europe, were afloniflied at the difco? 
very of immenfe . countries open to their viev 
beyond what had hitherto been reputed the uU 
moft boundary of the earth in that quarter '• 

• 

•But while men of leifure and ipeculation oc-» 
cupied themfelves with examining the difcove^ 
ries of Marco Polo, which gave rife to conjec- 
tures and theories, produdtive of moft important 
confequences ; an invent happened, that drew 
the attention of all Ihirope, and had a moft> 
confpicuous effe6t upon the courfe of that 
trade, the progrefi of which I am endeavouring 
tot»c«« 

Thb event to which I allude, is the final con* 
queft of the Greek empire by Mahomet IL and ^^ **^3- 
tiie eftablifliing the feat of the Turkifh govern- 
ment in Conftantinople» The immediate effect 
of this great revolution was, that the Genoefe 
refiding in Pera, involved in the general cala- 

• See NOTE XLVIIL 
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SECT, mity, were obliged not only to abandon that 
_^ ^ fettl^menty but all thofe which tiiey had made 
on the adjacent fea-coaft, after they had been 
in their pofleffion near two centuries. Not long 

A.P.I4M* &ft6i'9 the vi6torious arms of the Sultan expelled 
them from Caffa, and every other place which- 
they held in the Crimea ^ Conftantinople was 
no longer a mart open to the nations of the Weft 
for Indian commodities, and no fupply of them 
could now be obtained but in Egypt and the 
ports of Syria, fubje6fc ;to the Soldans of the 
Mameluks, The Venetians, in confequence of 
the protection and privileges which they had 
. fecured by their commercial treaty with thofe 
powerful Princes, carried on trade in every part 
of their dominioni^ ^itb fuch advantage, as gave 
them a fuperiority over every competitor. Qe* 
noa, which hs^d long been their moil formidable 
rival, humbled by the , lois of its pofleffions in 
the Eaft, and weakened by domeflic diflenfions, 
declined fo fail, that it was obliged to court 
foreign prote6Hon, and fubmitted alternately to 
the dominion of the Dukes of Milan and the 
Kings of France. In confequence of this dimi* 
nution of their political power, the commercial 
exertions of the Genoefe became lefs vigorous. 
A feeble attempt which they made to recover 
that fhare of th6 Indian trade which th^ had 
formerly enjoyed, by offering to enter into 
treaty with the Soldans of Egypt upon terms 

< FolieU Hift. Genu. 602. 626. Murat. Anhali d'ltaL ix. 
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fimilar to fhoie which had been granted to the S B C T. 
Venetians, proved unfuccefsful ; and during the .^^v ^. 
remainder of the fifteenth century, Venice fup- 
plied the ^eater part of Europe with the pro- 
du£Hons of the Bail, and carried on trade to an 
extent &r beyond what had been known in thole 
times* 

The date of the other European nations was 
extremely favourable to the commercial progrefi 
of the Venetians. England, defolated by the 
civil wars which the unhappy contefl between 
the houfes of York and Lancader excited, had 
hardly begun to turn its attention towards tbofe 
objects and purfuits to which it is indebted for 
it3 prefent opulence and power. In France, the 
&tal effects of the Englifli arms and conquefla' 
were ftill felt, and the King had neither acquired 
power, nor the people inclination, to direct the 
national genius and a6);ivity to the arts of peace/ 
The union of the different kingdoms of Spain* 
was not yet completed; fome of its moil fertile- 
provinces were flill under, the dominion of the 
Moors, with whom the Spanilh monarchs: 
waged perpetual war ; and, except by the Ca-i 
talans, little attention was paid to foreign trade. ^ 
Portugal, though it had already entered upon 
that career of difcovery which terminated with: 
moil fplendid fuccefs, had not yet made fucb 
progrels in it as to be entitled to finy high rank' 
among the commercial ftates of Europe. Thus the 
Venetians, almoft without rival or competitor, ex-/ 
eeptfiromfome of the inferior Italian ilates^^werar 
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B c T. left at liberty to concert and to execute tiheir 
mercantile plans ; and tbeir trade with the cities 
of the Hanfeatic League, which united the North 
and South of Europe, and which hitherto had 
been common to all the Italians, was now en« 
grofled, in a great meafure, by them alone. 

While the increafing demand for the produc«^ 
tions of Afia induced all the people of £un^ to 
Court intercourfe with the Venetians fo eagerly, 
as to allure them, by various immunities, to fre« 
quent their fea-ports, we may obferve a peculi-» 
arity in their mode of carrying on trade with the 
£aft, which diflinguilhes it from what has taken 
place in other countries in any period of hiftory. 
In the. ancient world, the Tyrians, the Greeks 
who were mailers of Egypt, and the Romans, 
ihiied to India in qued of thofe commodities with 
which they fupplied the people of the Weft* In 
modern times, the iame has been the pra£tice of 
the Portuguefe, the Dutch, the Englilh, and, 
after their example, of other European nations. 
In bothperiods loud complaints have been made, 
that in carrying on this trade every ilate muft be 
drained of the precious metals, which, in the 
courfe of it flow inceflantly from the Weft to the 
£aft, never to return. From whatever IqIm might 
have been occafioned by this gradual but uiia« 
• voidable diminution of their gold and filver,(whe^ 
ther a real or only an imaginary lofs, it is not in* 
cumbeVit upon me in this place to enquire or to 
determine,) theV enetians were,in a great meafure, 
i^xem^t^dt They hitd no dired); intercoiufe vrith 
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India. They found in Egypt, or in Syria, ware- sect. 
houfes filled with all the commodities of theEail, . . j^ 
imported by theMahomedans; and from the beft 
accounts we have, with reQ)e6t to the nature of 
their trade, they purchafed them more frequently 
by barter, than with ready money. Egypt, the 
chief mart for Indian goods, though a moil fertile 
country, is deftitute of many things requiiite in 
an improved flate of fociety, either for accom-t 
modation or for ornament. Too limited in ex- 
tent, and too highly cultivated to afford fpacefor 
forefts ; too level to have mines of the ufeful 
metals j it mud be fupplied with timber for 
building, with iron, lead, tin, and brafs, by im« 
portatipn from other countries. The Egyptians, 
while under the dominion of the Mameluks^ 
feem not tbemfelves to have traded in the ports 
of any Chriflian ftate, and it was principally from 
the Venetians, that they received all the articles 
which I have enumerated. Befides thefe, the in*, 
genuity of the Venetian artiils fumiihed a vari- 
ety of manufa£lures^ of woollen cloths, filk flufis 
of various £ibric, camblets, mirrors, arms, orna«> 
ments of gold and filver, glafs, and many other 
article8,^or all which they found a ready mVket 
in l^gypt and Syria. In return they received 
from Uie merchants of Alexandria, ipices of every 
kind} drugs, gems, pearls, ivory, cotton and filk,; 
rmwrpught as well as manufactured, in many ^^. 
ferent forms, and other productions of the Eafl:, 
together with feveral valuable articles of Egyp» 
tian growth or fabric. In Aleppo, Baruth, aqd 
Pt;ber cities^ befides the proper commodities of 

India 
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SEjc T. Indiabroughtthither by land^they added ta their 
cargoes the carpets of Perfia, the rich wrought 
filks of Damafcus, fliU known by the name taken 
from that city, and various productions of art 
and nature peculiar to Syria, Palefline, and Ara- 
bia. If, at any time, their demand for the pro- 
dii6lions of the £a(l went beyond what they 
tould procure in exchange for their own manu* 
fadtures, that trade with the cities of the Hanfe- 
atic League, which I have mentioned, fumilhed 
them from the mines of Germany, with a regular 
fupply of gold and filver, which they could carry 
with advantage to the markets of EgyptandSyria. 

From a propenfity, remarkable in all commer^ 
cial flates, to fubje6); the operations of trade to 
political regulation and reftraint, the authority 
of the Venetian government feems to have been 
interpofed, both in directing the importation of 
Afiatic goods, and in the mode of circulating 
them among the different nations of Europe. 
To every confiderable flaple in the Mediterra- 
nean a certain number of large veflels, known 
by the name of Gaieons or Caracks^ was fitted 
out on the public account, and returned loaded 
with the richeft merchandife **, the profit arifing 
firom the fale of which mufl have been no fiender 
addition to the revenue of the republic. Citizens, 
however, of every clafs, particularly perlbns of 
noble families, were encouraged to engage in fo- 

■ SaMlicas, Hift. R^r. Yenet. Bet. iv. Ub. iii. pi 8C8. De- 
EeiroL d'ltaBe, tonu ti* 340. 
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reign trade, and whoever employedra veffel of a SECT* 
certain burthen for this purpofe, received a con- ^ ^ ^ 
fiderable bounty from the ftate*. It was in the 
fame manner, partly in fliips belonging to the 
public, and partly in thofe of private traders, 
that the Venetians circulated through Europe the 
goods imported from the Eaft, as well as the pro» 
duce of their own dominions and manufadtures. 

TiiEiiE are two different ways by which we may 
come at fome knowledge of the magnitude of 
thofe branches of commerce carried on by the 
Venetians. The one, by attending to the great 
variety and high value of the commodities which 
they imported into Bruges, the ftore-houfe from 
which the m'ore northern nations of Europe were 
fupplied. A full enumeration of thefe is given 
by a well-informed author, in which is contained 
almolt every article deemed in that age effential 
to accommodation or to elegance^. The other, 
by confidering the effects of the Venetian trade 
upon the cities admitted to a participation of its 
advantages. Never did iVealth appear more con- 
Q)icuoufly in the train of commerce. The citizens 
of Bruges, enriched by it, dilplayed in their 
dreis, their buildings, and mode of living, fuch 
magnificence as even to mortify the pride and ex- 
cite the envy of royalty*. Antwerp, when ^he 
ftaple was removed thither, foon rivalled Bruges 

' Sandi Ston Ciu. Venez. lib. viii. 891. 

^ Lud. Guicciardini DefcripU de Paefi Baffi, p. 173. 
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§ 

8 £ C T. in opulence and fplendoun In fome cities of 
Germany, particularly in Augfburg, the great 
mart for Indian commodities in the interior parU 
of that exteniive country, we meet with early ex« 
amplesoffuchlargefortunesaccumulatedbymer* 
cantile induflry, as raifed the proprietors of them 
to high rank and confideration in the empire.. 

FaoMobferving this remarkableincreafeof opu* 
l^ce in all the places where the Venetians hadan 
eftablijQied trade, we are led to conclude, that the 
profit accruing to themfelves from the different 
branches of it, efpeciaUy that with the Eaft, muft 
have been flill more confiderable* It is impoffible, 
however, without information much more minute 
than that to which we have.accels, to form an 
eftimate of thi3 with accuracy ; but various cir* 
cumftances may be produced to eflablifh, in ge» 
j^eral, the juflnefs of this conclufion. From the 
firit revival of a commercial fyixlt in Europe, the 
Venetians poflefled a large ihare of the trade 
with the Eafl. It continued gradually to in* 
creafe, and during a great part of the fifteenth 
century, they had nearly a monopoly of it. This 
was productive of confequences attending all 
monopolies. Wherever tliere is no competition^ 
and the merchant has it in his power to regulate 
the market, and to fix the price of the commo* 
dities which he vends, his gains will be exorbitant* 
Some idea of their magnitude, during feveral 
centuries, may be formed by attending to the 
rate of th^ premium or intereft then paid for the 
life of money. This is undoubtedly the mod 
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exa€l: ftandard by which to txleafure the profit S EC T« 
arifing from the capital flock employed in 
commerce ; for^ according as the intered of mo* 
ney is high or low, the gain acquired by the ufe 
of it mufl vary, and become exceffive or mode* 
r^te. From the clofe of the eleventh century to 
the commencement of the fixteenth, the period 
during which the Italians made their chief com- 
mercial exertions, the rate of interefl was ex* 
tremely high. It was ufually twenty per cent« 
fometimes above that ; and fo late as the year 
one thoufand five hundred, it had not funk below 
ten or twelve per cent, in any part of Europe *. 
If the profits of a trade fo extenfive as that of 
the Venetians correfponded to this high value of 
money, it could not fail of proving afburce of 
great wealth, both public and private \ The 
condition of Venicie, accordingly, during the pe- 
riod under review, is defcribed by writers of that 
age, in terms which are not applicable to that of 
any other country in Europe. The revenues of' 
the republic, as well as the wealth amafied by in* 
dividuals, exceeded whatever was elfewhere 
Renown; In the magnificence of their houfes, in 
richnefi of furniture, in profufion of plate, and 
in every thing which contributed either towards 
.elegance or parade in their mode of living, the 
nobles of Venice furpafTed the flate of the great-^ 
efl monarchs beyond the Alps. Nor was all this 
difplay the effe^ of an oflentatious and ipcon- 
fid^rate diffipation, it was 4:he natural confe« 

* Hift. of Charles V« vol. it p. 40I1 &C« • 
^ See NOTi; L* 

quence 
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SECT, quince of fucceftfiil induftry, which, having ac* 
m* ^ cumulated wealth with eafe, is entitled to enjoy 
it in fplendour"". 

Never did the Venetians believe the power of 
their country to be more firmly eftablilhedy or 
rely with greater confidence on the continuance 
and increafe of its opulence, than towards the 
clofe of the fifteenth century, when two events 
(which they could neither forefee nor prevent) 
happened, that proved fatal to both. The one 
Was the difcovery of America. The other watf 
the opening a dire6l courfe of navigation to the 
Eafl; Indies by the Cape of Good Hope. Of all 
occurrences in the hifl:ory of the human race, 
thefe are undoubtedly among the moll interefU 
ing; and as they occafioned a remarkable change 
of intercourfe among the different quarters of the 
globe, and finally efl:abliflied thofe commercial 
ideas and arrangements which conflitute the chief 
difi:in6);ion between the manners and policy of 
ancient and of modern times, an account of them 
is intimately conne6ted with the fubjedfc of this 
Difquifition, and will bring it to that period which 
I have fixed upon for its boundary. But as I 
have related the rife and progrefs of thefe difco* 
veries at great length in another work**, a rapid 
view of them is all that is requifite in this place* 

The admiration or envy with which the other 
nations of Europe beheld the power and wealth 

« Sec NOTE LI. 

^ Hift* of America, Booki I. and II. 

of 
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of Venice, led them naturaUy to enquijre into the sect. 
caufes of this pre-eminence ; and among thefe, ^ j^ 
its lucrative commerce with the Eaft appeared 
to be by far the moil confiderable. Mortified 
with being excluded from a fource of opulence, 
which to the Venetians had proved fo abundant^ 
different countries had attempted to acquire a 
ihare of the Indian trade. Some of the Italian 
Hates endeavoured to obtain admiffion into the 
ports of Eg37pt and Syria, upon the fame terms 
with the Venetians ; but either by the fuperior 
intereft of the Venetians in the court of the Sol» 
dans, their negociations for that purpofe were 
rendered unfuccefsful ; or from the manifold ad- 
vantages which merchants, long in pofleffion of 
any branch of trade, have in a competition with 
new adventurers, all their exertions did not pro- 
duce effects of any confequence^. In other coun* 
tries, various fchemes were formed with the fame 
view. As early as the year one thoufand four 
hundred and eighty, the inventive and enterpriC* 
ing genius of Columbus conceived the idea of 
opening a fhorter and more certain communica- 
tion with India, by holding a dire6t weflerly 
courfe towards thofe regions^ which, according 
to Marco Polo and other travellers, extended 
eaflward far beyond the utmofl limits of Afia 
known to the Greeks or Romans. This fcheme, 
fupported by arguments deduced from a fcientific 
acquaintance with cofmography, from his oWn 
prai9;ic^ knowledge of navigation, from the re- 
ports of fkilful pilots, and from the theories and 

e See NOTE LIL 

con- 
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s £ c T« Cdnjeftures of the ancients, he propofed firft to 
^^ the Genoefe his countrymen, and next to the 
King of Portugal, into whofe fervice he had en* 
tered. It was rejedted by the former from igno< 
ranee, and by the latter with circumftances moil 
humiliating to a generous mind. By periever* 
ance, however, and addrefs, he at length induced 
the mod wary and lead adventurous court to 
Europe, to undertake the execution of his plan; 
and Spain, as the reward of this deviation from 
its ufual cautious maxims, had the glory of dif* 
covering a new world, hardly inferior in magni- 
tude to a third part of the habitable globe* At- 
tonifhing as the fuccefs of Columbus was, it did 
not fully accomplifh his own wiihes,- or conduft 
him to thofe regions of the Eaft, the expeAatioQ 
of reaching which was the original olgeS; of his 
• voyage. The effedls,' however, of his difcoveries 
were great and extenfive. By giving Spain the 
pofieflion of immenfe territories, abounding in 
rich mines, and many valuable produ6tions of 
nature, feveral of which had hitherto been deem- 
ed peculiar to India, wealth began to flow ib co- 
pioufly into that kingdom, and thence was fo 
difiufed over Europe, as gradually awakened a 
general fpirit of induftry, and called forth exer* 
tions, which alone mufl have ibon turned the 
courfe of commerce into new channels* 

But this was accomplilhed more fpeedily, as 
well as more completely, by the other great event 
which I mentioned, the difcovery of a new route of 
navigation to the Eaft by the Cape of Good Hope. 

When 
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When the Portuguefe, to whom mankind are in- S E c t* 
cJebted for opening this communication between 
the mod remote parts of the habitable globe, un- 
dertook their firft voyage of difcovery, it is pro- 
bable that they had nothing farther in view than 
to explore thofe parts of the coaft of Africa 
which lay neareft to their own country. But a 
fpirit of ^nterprife^ when roufed and put in mo- 
tion, is always progreffive ; and that of the Por- 
tuguefe, though flow and timid in its firft opera- 
tions, gradually acquired vigour, and prompted 
them to advance along the weftern fliore of the 
African continent, far beyond the utmoft boun- 
dary of ancient navigation in that direction. 
Encouraged by fuccefs, this fpirit became more 
adventurous, deijpifed dangers which formerly 
appalle(} it, and furmounted difficulties which 
it once deemed infuperable. When the Portu- 
guefe found in the torrid zone, which the an- 
cients had pronounced to be uninhabitable, fer- 
tile countries, occupied by numerous nations, 
and perceived that the continent of -/\frica, in- 
ftead of .extending in breadth towards the weft, 
according to the opinion of Ptolemy, appeared 
to contrafil itfelf and to bend eaftwards, more 
extenfive proQ)e6l;s opened to their view, and in- 
fpired them with hopes of reaching India, by 
continuing to hold the lame courfe which they 
bad fo long purfued. 

After feveral unfuccefsful attempts to ac- 
compliih what they had in view, a fmall fquadron 
failed from the Tagus, under the command of 
Vafcd de Gama, an officer of rank, whofe abili- 

VOL. XII. I- tiet 
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SECT, ties and courage fitted him to conduft the mod 
^^' difficult and arduous enterprifes. From unac- * 
quaintance, however, with the proper feafon and 
rbute of navigation in that vafl ocean through 
which he had to fleer his courfe, his voyage was 
long and dangerous. At length he doubled that 
promontory, which for feveral years had been 
the obje6l of terror and of hope to his country- 
men. From that, after a profperous navigation 
along the fouth-eafl of Africa, he anived at the 
city of Melinda, and had the fatisfa6lion of dit 
covering there, as well as at other place? where 
he touched, people of a race very different from 
the rude inhabitants of the weftetn fhore of 
that continent, which alone the Portuguefe had 
^ hitherto vifited. Thefe he found to be fo far ad- 
vanced in civilization, and acquaintance with 
the various arts of life, .that they carried' on an 
a6live commerce, not only with the nations on 
their own coaft, but with remote countries of 
Afia. Condu6led by their pilots (who held a 
courfe with which experience had rendered them 
well acquainted) he failed* acrofs the Indian 
ocean, and landed at Calecut, on the coaft of 
Malabar, on the twenty-fecond of May, one 
thoufknd four hundred and ninety-eight, ten 
months and two days after his departure from 
the port of Lifbon. 

The Samorin, or monarch of the countiy, 
aftonifhed at this unexpedled vifit of an un- 
known people, whofe afpe6l;, and arms, and 
manners, bore no re&mblance to any of the'na- 
tiong accuftomed to frequent his harbours, and 

15 who 
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who arrived in his dominions by a route hitherto s E c T. 
deemed impra6licable, received them, at firft, ^' 
with that fond admiration which is often excited 
by novelty. But in a fhort time, as if he had 
been infpired with forefight of all the calamities 
now approaching India by this fatal communi- 
cation opened with the inhabitants of Europe, 
he formed various fchemes to cut off Gama and 
his followers. But from every danger to which 
he was expofed, either by the open attacks or 
lecret machinations of the Indians, the Portu- 
guefe admiral extricated himfelf with Angular 
prudence and intrepidity, and at laft failed from 
Calecut with his Ihips' loaded, not only with 
the commodities peculiar to that coaft, but with 
many of the rich produ6lions of the eaftern parts 
of India. 

On his return to Lifbon, he was received with 
the admiration and gratitude due to a man, who, [ 
by his fuperior abilities and refolution, had con- 
du6ted to fuch an happy iffue an undertaking of 
the greateft importance, which had long occu- 
pied the thoughts of his fovereign, and excited 
the hopes of his fellow fubjefils^ Nor did this 
event intereft the Portuguefe alone. No ijation 
in Europe beheld it with unconcern, For al- 
though the difcovery of a new world, whether 
we view it as a difplay of genius ia the perfoa 
who firft conceived an idea of that undertaking 

^ Alia de Joao de Barros, dec. i. lib.jv. c.ii. Caftag- 
jieda, Hift. de PInde trad* en FraD^oisy Hv. i. c. 2 — 2S. 
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SECT, which led mankind to the knowledge of it, 
^' whether we contemplate ats influence upon 
fcience by giving a more complete knowledge of 
the globe which we inhabit, or whether we con- 
fider its effects upon the commercial intercourfe 
of mankind, be an event far more lj)lendid than 
the voyage of Gama, yet the latter feems origi- 
nally to have excited more general attention. 
The former, indeed, filled the minds of men 
with aftonifhment ; it was fome timcy however, 
before they attained fuch a fufficient knowledge 
of that portion of the earth now laid open to 
their view, as to form any juft idea, or even pro- 
bable conje6lure, with refpe6t to what might 
be the confequences of communication with it. 
But the immenfe value of the Indian trade, 
which both in ancient and in modern times had 
enriched every nation by which it was carried 
on, was a fubje6b familiar to the thoughts of all 
intelligent men, and they at once perceived that 
the difcovery of this new route of navigation to 
the Eaft, mufl occafion great revolutions, not 
only in the courfe of commerce, but in tlie po- 
litical date of Europe. 

What thele revolutions were mofl likely to 
be, and how they would operate, were points 
examined with particular attention in the cities 
of Lifbon and of Venice, but with feelings very 
different. The Portuguefe, founding upon the 
rights to which, in that age, priority of difcovery, 
confirmed by a papal grant, were fuppofed to 
confer, deemed themfelves entitled to an ex« 

13 duiive 
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^lufive commerce with the countries which they SECT, 
had firft vifited, began to enjoy, by anticipation, ™* 
a^U the benefits of it, and to fancy that their ca^ 
pital would foon be what Venice then was, the 
great ftore-houfe of eaftern commodities to all 
Europe, and the feat of opulence and power. On 
the firft intelligence o'fGama's fuccefsful voyage, 
the Venetians, with the quick-fighted difcern- 
nient of merchants, forefaw the immediate con- 
sequence of it to be the ruin of that lucrative 
branch of commerce which bad contributed fo 
greatly to enrich and aggrandize their country j 
and they obferved this with more poignant con* 
cern, as they were apprehenfive that they did 
not poffefs any effefilual means of preventing, or 
even retarding, its operation^ 

Thb hopes and fears of both were well 
founded. The Portuguefe entered upon the 
new career opened to them with a6livity and art- 
dour, and made exertions, both commercial and 
military, far beyond what could have been ex- 
pelled from ft kingdom of fuch incpi^fiderable 
extent. All thefe were direfted by an intelli* 
gent monarch, capable of forming plans of the 
greateft magnitude with calm fyftematic wifdom, 
p.nd of profecuting thpm with unremitting per* 
feveranccp The prudence and vigour of his 
ineafures, however, would have availed little 
without proper inftruments to carry them ii]to 
execution. Happily for Portugal, the difcern- 
ing eye of Emanuel fele6led a fuccelfion of oiy 
^qers tg take t\\e fupreme command in India, 

L 3 who, 
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p E c T. who, by their enterprifing valour, military fkill, 
^' ^ and political fagacity, accompanied with dilin- 
t^reiled integrity, public fpirit^ and love of their 
country, have a title to be ranked with the per- 
fons mod eminent for viitue and abilities in any 
age or nation. Greater things perhaps were at- 
chieved by them than were ever accomplifhed in 
fo fhort a time. Before the clofe of Emanuel's 
reign, twenty-four years only after the voyage of 
Gama, the Portuguefe had rendered themfelves 
mailers of the city of Malacca, in which the 
greatftaple of trade carried on among the inhabits 
ants of all thofe regions in Afia, which Europeans 
have^ diilinguiilied by the general name of the 
Eaft Indies, was then eflabliihed. To this port, 
fituated nearly at an equal dillance from the 
eaflern and weftern extremities of thefe coun- 
tries, and poflefling the command of that (Irait 
by which they keep communication with each 
other, the merchants of China, of Japan, of 
pvery kingdom on the continent, of the Moluc- 
cas, and all the iflands in the Archipelago, re- 
forted from the Eaft j and thofe of Malabar, of 
Ceylon, of Cproiuandel, and of Bengal, from the 
Weft^. This conqueft fecured to the Portuguefe 
great influence over the interior commerce of In- 
dia, while, at the fanie time, by their fettlements 
at Goa and Diu, they were, enabled to engrois 
the trade of the Malabar coaft, and to obftru£t 
greatly the long-eftabliflied intercourfe of Egypt 

< Decad. de Carros, dec i. lir. viii. c. i. Ofor* de xth. 
fjoaxu lib. vii. 213, &c. 

with 
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Mrith India by the Red Sea. Their fliips fre- SECT, 
quented every port in the Eaft where valuable ™; 
commodities were to be found, from the Cape of 
Good Hope to the river of Canton ; and along 
this immenfe ftretch of coaft, extending upwards 
of four thoufand leagues*", they had eftablilhed, 
'for the conveniency or protection of trade, a 
chain of forts or fa6tories. Tliey had like wife 
taken poffeffion of ftations mo^ favourable to 
commerce along the Southern coaft of Africa, 
and in many of the iflands which lie between 
Madagafcar and the Moluccas^ In every part of 
the Eaft they were received with refpe6l, in 
many they had acquired the abfolute command* 
They carried on trade there without rival or 
controul ; they prefcribed to the natives the 
terms of their mutual intei'courfe j they oft^u 
fet what price th^y pleafed on goods which they 
purchafedj and were thus enabled to import 
from Indoftan and the regions beyond it, what- 
ever is ufeful, rare, or agreeable, in greater 
abundance, and of more various kinds, than had 
been known formerly in Europe. 

Not fatisfied with this afcendant which they 
had acquired in India, the Portuguefe early 
formed a fcheme, no lefsbold than interefted, of 
excluding all other nations from participating of 
the advantages of commerce with the Eaft. In 
order to efFe6t this, it was neceffary to obtain 

»» Hift. Gcncr. des Voyages, toiu. i. p. 140. 
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SECT, poffeffion of fuch ftations in the Arabian and 
°^ Perfian Gulfs, as might render them mailers of 
the navigation of thefe two inland feas, and en- 
able them both to obftru6l the ancient commer- 
nial intercourfe between Egypt and India, and to 
command the entrance of the great rivers, which 
facilitated the conveyance of Indian goods, not 
only through the interior provinces of Afia, but 
as far as Conftantinople. The condu6l of the 
meafures for tMs purpofe was committed to Al- 
phonfo Albuquerque, the moft eminent of all 
the Portuguefe generals who diilinguiftied them- 
felves in India. After the utmoft efforts of ge- 
nius and valour, he was able to accomplifh one- 
half only of what the ambition of his country, 
men had planned. By wrefting the ifland of 
Ormuz, which commanded the mouth ^of the 
Perfian Gulf, from the petty princes, who, as tri- 
butaries to the monarchs of Perlia, had e(lab» 
liftied their dominion there, he fecured to Portu- 
gal that extenfive trade with the Eaft, which the 
Perfians had carried on for feveral centuries. In 
the hands of the Portuguefe, Ormus foon be- 
came the great mart from which the Perfian em- 
pire, and all the provinces of Afia to the weft 
of it, were fupplied with the produ6lions of 
India ; and a city which they built on that bar- 
ren ifland, deftitute of water, was rendered one 
of the chief feats of opulence, fplendour, and 
luxury in the Eafliern Worlds 

^ Oforius de rcb. geftis Eman. lib. x. p. 274, &c. Travernier's 
Travels, book v. c. 23. Koempfer Amoenit. £xot. p. 756, &c. 

The 
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The operations of Albuquerque in the Red s E c t. 
5ea were far from being attended with equal fuc- ^ 
pefs. Partly by the vigorous refiftance of the 
Arabian Princes, whofe ports he attaclced, and 
partly by the damage his fleet fullained in a fea 
of which the navigation is remarkably diflScult 
and dangerous, he was conflrained to retire, 
without effedling any fettlement of importance ^. 
The ancient channel of intercourfe with India 
by the Red Sea flill continued open to the Egyp- 
tians; but their commercial tranfa6lions in that 
country were greatly circumfcribed and ob- 
ftru6led, by the influence which the Portuguefe 
had acquired in every port to which they were 
accuft^omed to refort. 

In confequence 01 this, the Venetians foon be- 
gan to feel that decreafe of their own Indian- 
trade which they had forefeen and dreaded. In 
order to prevent the farther progrefs of this evil, 
they perfuaded the Soldan of the Mameluks, 
equally alarmed with themfelves at the rapid fuc- 
cefs of the Portuguefe in the Eafl:, and no lefi 
interefted to hinder them from engrofling that 
commerce, which had fo long been the chief 
fource of opulence both to the monarchs and tq 
the people of Egypt, to enter into a negocjatjon 
with the Pppe and the King of Portugal. The' 
tone which the Soldan* afllimed in this negocia- 
tion was fuch as became the fierce chief of a mili- 
tary government. After floating his exclufive 

^ Oforius, lib. ix^ p. 348, &c. 

right 
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SECT, right to the trade with India, he forewarned Ju- 
™^ lius II. and Emanuel, that if the Portuguefe did 
not relinquifli that new courfe of navigation by 
which theyhad penetrated into the Indian ocean, 
and ceafe from encroaching on that commerce, 
which from time immemorial had been carried on 
between the eaft of Afia and his dominions, he 
would put to death all the Chriftians in Egypt, 
Sjnria, and Paleftine, burn their churches, and 
demolifh the holy fepulchre itfelf *. . This for- 
midable threat, which, during feveral centuries, 
would have made all Chriftendom tremble, feems 
to have made fo little impreffion, that the Vene- 
tians, as the laft expedient, had recourfe to a 
meafure which, in that age, was deemed not 
only reprehenfible but impious. They incited the 
Soldan to fit out a fleet in the Red Sea, and to 
attack |hofe unexpe6led invaders of a gainful mo- 
nopoly, of which he and his predeceflbrs had long 
enjoyed undifturbed pofleflion. As Egypt did not 
produce timber proper for building Ihips of force, 
the Venetians permitted the Soldan to cut it in 
their forefts of Dalmatia, whence it was con- 
veyed to Alexandria, and then carried partly by 
water and partly by land to Suez. There twelve 
fliips of war were built, on board of which a body 
of Mameluks was ordered to ferve, under the 
command of an officer of merit, Thefe new 
enemies, far more formidable than the natives 
of India with whom the Portuguefe had hitherto 

' Oforius dt rebus Emm. lib. it. p. no. edit* 1580. 
Afia de Banrot, decid. i. lib* viii« c* a. 

contended. 
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contended, they encountered with undaunted sec T. 
courage, and after fome confli6ls, they entirely j^ ^ 
ruined the fquadron, and remained mailers of 
the Indian ocean ^. 

Soon after this difafter, the dominion of the 
Mameluks was overturned, and Egypt, Syria, 
and Paleftine were fubje6led to the Turkifli em- 
pire by the vi6lorious arms of Selim I. Their 
mutual intereft quickly induced the Turks and 
Venetians to forget ancient animofities, and to 
co-operate towards the ruin of the Portuguefe 
trade in India. With this view Selim confirmed 
to the Venetians the extenfive commercial pri- 
vileges which they had enjoyed under the go- 
vernment of the Mameluks, and publiflied an 
edi6l permitting the free entry of all the pro* 
du6lions of the Eaft, imported directly from 
Alexandria, into every part of his dominions, 
and impofing heav}'^ duties upon fuch as were 
brought from Lilbon ". 

But all thefe wfere unavailing efforts againil 
the fuperior advantages which the Portuguefe 
poffefTed in fupplying Europe with the commo- 
dities of the Eaft, in confequence of having 
opened a new mode of communication. with it. 
At the feme time, the Venetians, brought to the 
brink of ruin by the fatal league of Cambray, 
which broke the power and humbled the pride 

<" Afia de Barros, dec. ii. lib. ii. c. 6. Lafitau, Hift. de De- 
couvertes des Porti^ais, i. 292, &c. Ofor. lib. iv. p. 120. 
^ Sandi Stor. Civ. Venez. part ii. 901. part iii. 432. 

of 
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S E c T. of the republic, were incapable of fuch efforts 
for the prefervation of their commerce, as they 
might have made in the more vigorous age of 
their government, and were reduced to the 
feebly expedients of a declining ftate^ Of this 
diere is a remarkable inflance in an offer mado 
by them to the King of Portugal, in the year 
one thoufand five hundred and twenty-one, to 
purchafe at a ftipulated price, all the ipices im- 
ported into Lifbon, over and above what might 
be requifite for the confumption of his own fub» 
je6ls. If Emanuel had been fo inconfiderate as 
to clofe with this propofal, Venice would have 
recovered all the benefit of the gainful mono* 
poly which flie had loft. But the offer met with 
the reception that it pierited, and was rejedted 
witliput hefitation % 

The Portuguefe, almoft without obftru6lioii, 
continued their progrefs in the Eaft, until they 
eft^bliihed there a commercial empire ; to which, 
whether we confider its extent, its opulence, the 
^lender power by which it was formed, or the 
IJjlendour with which the government of it was 
conduced, there had hitherto been nothing comii 
parable in the hiilory of nations. Emanpel, who 
laid the foundation of this (lupendous fabric, had 
tlic fatisf a6lion to fee it almoft completed. Every 
part of Europe was fupplied by the Portuguefe 
with the productions of the Eaft } and if we e^« 
cept fome incouiiderable quantity of them,whicl^ 

* Ofor* dc itb« Emails Hbi xiu a(Sj. 

the 
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the Venetians ftill continued to receive by the sect. 
ancient channels of conveyance, our quarter of- ^^ 
the globe had no longer any commercial inter- 
courfe with India, and the regions of Afia be* 
yond it, but by the Cape of Good Hope. 

Though from this period the people of Eu- 
rope have continued to carry on their trade with 
India by fea, yet a confiderable portion of the 
valuable produdlions of the Eaft is ftill conveyed 
to other regions of the earth by land-carriage* 
In tracing the progrefs of trade with India, this 
branch of it is an obje6l of confiderable magni- 
tude, which has not been examined with fuffi- 
cient attention. That the ancients fliould have 
had recourfe frequently to the tedious and ex- 
penfive mode of tranfporting goods by land, will 
not appear fiirprifing, when we recolledt the im- 
perfe6t ftate of navigation among them : Tlie 
reafon of this mode of conveyance being not 
only continued, but increaftd, in moderit times, 
demands fome explanation. 

If we infpe6l a map of Afia, we cannot fail to 
obferve, that the communication throughout all 
^ the countries of that great continent to the well 
of Indoftan and China, though opened in fome 
degree towards the fouth by the navigable rivers, 
Euphrates and Tigris, and towards the north by 
two inland feas, the Euxine and Cafpian, mufit 
be carried on in many extenfive provinces wholly 
by land. This, as I have obferved, was the firft 
xnode of intercourfe between different countries, 

aod 
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SECT, and during the infancy of navigation it was the 
^^__,on\y one. Even after that art had attained fome 
degree of improvement, the conveyance of good* 
by the two rivers formerly mentioned, extended 
fo little way into the interior country, and the 
trade of the Euxine and Cafpian feas were fo 
often obftru6led by the barbarous nations fcat- 
tered along their ftiores, that partly on that ac- 
count, and partly from the adherence of man- 
kind J:o ancient habits, the. commerce of the 
various provinces of Alia, particularly that with 
India and the regions beyond it, continued to 
be condu6led by land/ 

The fame circumftances which induced the 
inhabitants of Afia to carry; on fuch a confider- 
able part of their commerce with each other in 
this manner, operated with ftill more powerful 
efFedl in Africa. That vaft continent, which lit- 
tle refembles the other divifions of the earth, is 
not penetrated with inland feas, like Europe and 
Afia, or by a chain of lakes like North America, 
or opened by rivers (the Nile alone excepted) 
of extended navigation. It/orms one uniform, 
continuous Surface, between the various parts of 
which there could be no intercourfe from the 
earlieil times, but by land. Rude as all the 
people of Africa are, and (lender as the progrefi 
is which they have made in the arts of life, fuch 
a communication appears to have been early 
opened and always kept up. How far it extend- 
ed in the more early periods to which my re- 
fearches have been directed, and by what differ- 

ent 
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ent routes it was carried on, I have not fdflScient sect. 
information to determine with accuracy. It is ^ ^ ^ 
highly probable that from time immemorial, the 
gold, the ivory, the perfumes, both of the fouth- 
ern parts of Africa, and of its more northern dif- 
. tridls, were conveyed either to the Arabian Gulf, 
or to Egypt, and exchanged for the fpices and 
other produ6lions of the Eaft. 

The Mahomedan religion, which fpread with . 
amazing rapidity over all Alia, and a confider- 
able part of Africa, contributed greatly towards 
the increafe of commercial interoourfe by land 
in both thefe quarters of the globe, and has given 
it additional vigour, by mingling with it a new 
principle of a6livity, and by dire6ting it to a com- 
mon centre. Mahomet enjoined all his followers* 
to vifit once in their life-time, the Caaba, or 
fquare building in the temple of Mecca, the im- 
memorial obje6t of veneration among his coun- 
trymen, not only on account of its having been 
chofen (according to their tradition) to be the 
refidence of man at his creation ^, but becaufe 
it was the iirll fpot qn this earth which was con- 
fecrated to the worfliip of God** ; in order to 
preferve continually upon their minds a.fenfe of 
obligation to perform this duty, he directed that,. 
in all the multiplied a6ls of devotion which his 

^ Abul-Ghazi Bayadur Khan, Hift. General, des, Tatars. 

4 OhfiQn Tableau- General de PEmpire OthonuuH torn, iii.- 
p. 150, &c. 289. edit. 8vo. 
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SECT, religion prefcribes, true believers ihoiild always 
^* turn their faces towards that holy place ^ In 
obedience fo a precept foleranly enjoined and 
feduloufly inculcated, large caravans of pilgrims 
affemble annually in every country where the 
Mahomedan faith is eftablifhed. From the 
fliores of the Atlantic on one hand, and from 
the moft remote regions of the Eaft on the other, 
the votaries of the Prophet advance to Mecca, 
Commercial ideas and obje6ts mingle with thofe 
of devotion. The numerous* camels * of each 
caravan are loaded with thofe commodities of 
every country which are of eafieft carriage and 
moll ready fale. The holy city is crowded, not 
only with zealous devotees, but with opulent 
merchants. During the few days they remain 
there, the fair of Mecca is the greateft, per- 
haps, on the face of the earth. Mercantile 
tranfa6lions are carried on' in it to an immenie 
value, of which the difpatch, the lilence, the 
mutual confidence and good faith in conducing 
tliem, are the moft unequivocal proof. The 
produ6tions and manufa^ures of India form a 
capital article in this great traffic, and the 
caravans on their return diffeminate them 
through every part of Afia and Africa. Some 
of thefe are deemed neceffary, not only to the 
comfort, but to the prefervation of life, and^ 
others contribute to its elegjince and pleafure. 

' Herbelot Biblioth. Orient, artic. Caaia Cs^ Ktblab, 
• See NOTE LUX. 
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They are fo various as to luit the tafte of mail- a E c T* 
kind in every climate, and in different ftages of ^^^^^ 
improvement; and are in high requefl among the 
rude natives of Africa, ^s well as the more lux- 
urious inhabitants of Aiia* In order to fupply 
their feveral dematidd,the caravans return loaded 
with the mullins and chintzes of Bengal and the 
Deccan, the ihawls of Cachemire, the pepper of 
Malabar, the diamonds of Golconda, the pearls 
of Kilkare, the cinnamon of Ceylon, the nut- 
meg, cloves, and mace of the Moluccas, and art 
immenfe number of other Indian commodities* 

r 

Beside thefe great caravans, formed partly by 
felpefl: for a religious precept, and partly with 
a view to extend a lucrative branch of commerce, 
there are other caravans, and thefe not incon- 
fiderable, compofed entirely of merchants, who 
have no obje6l but trade. Thefe, at flated fea- 
fons, fet out from different parts of the Turkilh 
and Perfian dominions, and proceeding to In* 
doflan, and even to China, by routes which were 
anciently known, they convey by land-carriage 
the moil valuable commodities of thefe countries 
to the remote provinces of both empires. It is 
only by confidering the diftance to which large 
quantities of thefe commodities are carried, and 
frequently acrofs extenfive deferts, which, with- 
out the aid of camels, would have been impaffable, 
that we can form any idea of the magnitude of the 
trade withlndia by land, and are led to perceive, 

VOL. xu. M that 
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SECT, ^^t in a Difquifition concerning the various 
^^ modes of conducting this commerce, it is well 
entitled to the attention which I have beftowed 
in endeavouring to trace it'. 

« See NOTE LI V. 
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SECTION IV. 

General Ob/ervations. 

THUSIhave endeavoured to defcribe thepro^ SECT. 
grefs of trade with India, both by fea and ^^* 
by land, from the earlieft times in which hiilory 
affords any authen^c information concerning it, 
until an entire revolution was made in its na- 
ture, and the mode of carrying it on, by t^at 
great difcovery which I originally fixed as the 
utmoft boundary of my enquiries. Here, then, 
this Dilquifition might have been t^minated. 
But as I have condu^led my readers to that pe- 
riod vf^ken a new order of ideas, £^d new ar- 
ranjgenents of policy began to be introduced 
into Europe, in co^fequence of the value ami 
iraportaiKe of commerce being fo thoroughly 
undeiAood, that in almoft every country the 

M a encou- 
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SECT, encouragement of it became a chief objed: of 
^'^ , public attention ; as we have now reached that 
point whence a line may be drawn which marks 
the chief diftin6tion between the manners and 
political inflitutions of ancient and modem times, 
. it will render the work more inftruftive and ufe- 
fu], to conclude it with fome general obferva* 
lions, which naturally arife from a furvey of 
both, and a comparifon of theone with the other. 
Thefe obfervations, I truft, will be found not 
only to have an intimate conne6lion with the 
lubje6t of my refearches, and to throw addi- 
tional light upon it ; but will ferve to illoflrate 
many particulars in the general hiftory of com- 
merce, and to point out effects or confequences 
of various events, which have not been generally 
obferved, or confidered with that attention 
which they merited. 

I. After vewing the great and extenfive ef- 
fe6ls of finding a new courfe of navigation to In- 
dia by the Cape of Good Hope, it may appear 
furprifing to a modem obferver, that a difcovery 
of fuch importance was not made, or even at- 
tempted, by any of the commercial ftates of the 
ancient world. But in judging with relpeft to the 
condu6l of nations in remote times, we never err 
more widely, than when we decide with regard to 
it, not according to the ideas and views of their 
age, but of our own. This is not, perhaps, moft 
confpicuous in any inflance, than in that under 
confideration. It was by the Tyrians, and by the 

lo Greeks, 
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Greeks, who were mailers of Egypt, that the dif- SECT* 
ferent people of Europe were firft fupplied with , j^ 
the produi6lions of the Eaft. From the account 
th^t has been given of the manner in which they 
procured thefe, it is manifefl that they had 
neither the fame inducements with modern na- 
tions, to wiih for any new communication with 
India, nor the lame means of accomplifhing it. 
All the commercial tranfaffcions of the ancients 
with the Eaft were confined to the ports on the 
Malabar coaft^ or extended at fartheft to the 
ifland of Ceylon. To thefe ftaples the natives of 
all the different regions in the eaftern parts of 
Aiia brought the commodities which were the 
growth of their feveral countries, or the product 
of their ingenuity, in their own veffels, and with 
them the flijps from Tyre, and from IS^gypt com- 
pleted their inveftments. While the operations 
of their Indian trade were carried on within a 
iphere fo qirpumfcribed, the conveyance of a 
cargo by the Arabian Gulf, notwithftanding the 
expense of land-carriage, .either from Elath to 
Rhinocolura, or acrofs the defeit to the Nile, 
wasfo fafe and commodious, that the^merchants' 
of Tyre and Alexandria had little reafon to be 
fblicitous for the difcovery of any other. The 
fituation of both thefe cities, as well as that of 
the other confiderable commercial ftates of an- 
tiquity, was very different from that of the coun- 
tries, to which, in later times, mankidd have been 
indebted for keeping up intercourfe with the 
remote parts of the globe. Portugal, Spain, 
England, Holland, which have been moft a6tive 

K 3 and 
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S E c T. and fuccefsful in this line of enterprife, all lie 
oh the Atlantic oceaft (in which every European 
voyage of difcovery mull commence), or hare 
immediate accefs tcy it. But Tyre was fitaated 
at the eaftern extremity of the Mediterraniari, 
Alexandria not fgfr from* it ; Rhodes, Athens, 
Corinth, which came afterwards fo be raniced 
among the mdft active trading cities of anti- 
quity, lay confideraWy advanced towards the 
fame quarter in that fea. The commerce of all 
fhefe dates was long confined within the prc- 
4im9;s of the Mediterranean ; and in fomci of 
them, never extended beyond it. The pillars 
isf Hercules, or the ftraits of Gibraltar, wei'e 
loftg fconfidfered as the utmoft bbuftdary of tifavi* 
gatioii. T6 reach this was deeded a fi^nal JirbW 
of naval (kill ; and before any of ^t^efe ftStfes 
could give a beginning to an attempt tcrirai^ 
exploring the vaft unknown ocean which Isty be- 
yond it, they had to accomplifli a vbyage (ac- 
cording to their ideas) of great extent aid much 
danger. This was fufficient to deter them fSrdtn 
engaging in an arduous undertakings frdfti which, 
even if attended with fuccefs^ their iituatidn pre- 
vented their entertaining hopes of deriving great 
advantage*. 

But could we fuppofe the difcovery of a* new' 
paffage to India to have become an objedt of de- 
fire or purftiit to any of thefe ftates, their icience 
as well as pra6tice of navigation was fo diefeftive, 

•See NOTE LV; 
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that it would have been hardly. poffible for them SB qt^ 
to attain iU. Tb^ yeflel& ^hich the ancients ^ 
employed in : trade were fo fpaall, as not to af- 
finrd ftowage f<M: proviiGQna fufficient to fubfift a 
crew during a long voyage. Their conftru6tioa 
was fiich, that they could feldom venture ta de* 
part far from land^ and . their mode of fteering 
aloi^the coail (which I . have been obliged to 
mention often) fo circuitous and i)ow, that from 
thefe as well as from other circumftances which 
I might have fpecified '', we may pronouQp^ a 
Voyage from the Mediterranean to India by the 
Cape of Good Hope, to have been an undi^r- 
taking. 1 beyond their power to accomplifh, jn 
Iboh armannei: as to render it in any d^e^i 
fufafearvieiit to conbmerce. To tliis deciii(»)> tbe 
account preferved by Herodotus, of a voyag§ 
perftmned by fome Phenician ihips employeii 
by a king of Egypt, which, taking their de- 
parture from the Arabian Gulf, doubled the 
fouthern promontoiy of Africa, and arrived at 
the end ctf three years, by the ftraits of Gadefl^ 
or Gibraltar, d.t the mouth of the Nile% can 
hardly be confidered as repugnant ; for Ibverail 
writers of the greateft eminence among the an* 
cients, and mofl diftinguifhed for their profi- 
ciency in the knowfedge (^geography, regarded 
this account rather as an amuiing tale, than 
the hiftory of a real tranfa^lion ; and either 
entertained doubts concerning the poffibiUty 

^ Gagttet Orig. des Lbix des Art^y &c. ii. 303* }i^. 
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SECT, of failing round Africa, or abfolutely denied it*. 
^^ But if what Herodotus relates concerning the 
courfe held by thefe Phenician fliips had ever 
been received by the 'ancients with general a£» 
fent, we can hardly fuppofe that any ftate could 
have been fo wildly adveiiturous as to imagine 
that a voyage, which- it required three years to 
complete, could be undertaken with a proipeft 
of cQmtnevoial benefit. 
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II. The rapid progrefs of the modems in ex« 
ploring India, as well as the extenfive power and 
valuable fettlements which they early acquired 
there, mark fuch a diftindlion between their 
mode of conducting naval operations, and that 
of the ancients, as merits to be confidere4 and 
explained with attention. From the reign of 
the firft Ptolemy, to the conqueft of Egypt by 
the Mahomedaps, Europe had been fupplied 
with the productions of the Eail by the Greeks 
of Alexandria, by the Romans while they were 
mailers of Egypt, and by the fubjeCfcs of the 
Emperors of Conilantinople, when that king%> 
dom became a province of their dominions* 
During this long period, extending almoft to a 
thoufand years, none of thofe people, the moft 
enlightened undoubtedly in the ftncient world, 
ever advanced by fea farther towards the £aft 
than the Gulf of Siam, and had no regular 
eflablifhed trade but with the ports on the coaft 

^ Polyb. lib. iii. p. 193. edit. Ca&ub. Fliiu Nit. Hift. 
lib. ii, c. 6. FtoL Geogr. £b. iv. c. 9. See NOTE I4VI. 
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of Malabar, or thofe in the illand of Ceylon, sect. 
They attempted no conqueits in any part of In- , j^i 
dia, they made no fettlements, they eredled no 
forts. Satisfied with an intercourfe merely com- 
mercialf they did not aim at acquiring any de* 
gree of power or dominion in the countries where 
they traded, though it feems to be probable that 
they might have eilabliflied it. without much op* 
pofition from the natives, a gentle effeminate 
people, with whom, at that time, no foreign and 
more warlike race was mingled. But the enter- 
prifing activity of the Portuguefe was not long 
confined within the fame limits; a few years 
after their arrival at Calecut, they advanced to* 
wards the Eaft, into regions unknown to the 
incients. The kingdoms of Cambodia, Cochin 
China, Tonquin,^ the vaft empire of China, and 
all the fertile iflands in the great Indian Archi« 
pelago, from Sumatra to the Philippines, were 
difcovered, and the Portuguefe, though oppofed 
in every quarter by the Mahomedans of Tartar 
or Arabian origin fettled in many parts of India, 
enemies much more formidable than the natives, 
eftablifhed there that extenfive influence and 
dominion which I have formerly defcribed. 

Of this remarkable difference between the 
progrefs and operations of the ancients and mo- 
dems in India, the imperfect knowledge of the 
former, with refpe6t both to the theory and prac- 
tice of navigation, feems to have been the prin« 
cipal caufe. From the coait of Malabar to the 
Hiilippines, was a voyage of an extent far be- 
yond any that the ancients were accuftomed to 
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SECT, undertake, and, according to their mantier of 
^i^^ failing, muft have required a great length of 
time to perform it. The natui^ of their fra^ 
with India was fiich, that they had not (as hw 
been formerly obferved) the fame indueemeiits 
with the moderns, to profecute dilboVery witti 
ardour ; and, ^cording to the defcriptf^i givtti 
of the veffels in which the ^«iercb«*its of Alex- 
andria carried on their trade from th^ Arabian 
Gulf, they appear to have been v^ry unfit fbr 
that purpofe. On ^11 tbefe ik!couii1» the an- 
cients remained fatisfied with a flender know- 
ledge, of India ; and influenced by reafbns pro^- 
ceedfng from the &ine caulb, they attempted 
neither conqueft nor-fettlement thttre. In oordef 
to accomplilh either of thefe, they mnft bay^ 
tranfpolted a confiderable number of men into 
India. But, from the defe6live flrufture of their 
fhipd, as well as from the imperfe6i;ion of their 
art in navigating them, the ancients feldom ven- 
tured to convey a body of troops to any diftance 
by fea. From Berenice to Mufiris was to them, 
even after Hippalus had difcovered the method 
of fleering a dire6l courfe, and when their naval 
fkill had attained to its higheft flate of improve- 
ment, a voyage of no lefs than feventy days. By 
the ancient route along the coaft of Perfia, a 
voyage from the Arabian Gulf to any part of 
India muft have been of greater length, and ac- 
complifhed more flowly. As no hoftile attadc 
was ever made upon India by fea, either by the 
Greek mottarfchs of Egypt, though the %Wo fifft 
of them were able atid atnbitidus Princes^^^.or by 
the m^ft'enf^rpriEing of the Roman EmpeWM^ 

it 
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it is evident that they muft have deemed it an s £ C T. 
attempt beyond their power to execute. Alex- ^ j^^ 
ander the Great, and,, in imitation of him, his 
fdcceSoTBy the monarchs of Syria, were the only 
perfons in the ancient, world who formed an idea 
of eftablifliing their dominion in any part of 
India j but it was with armies led thither by 
land that they hoped to atchieve this. 

III. The fudden effedl of opening a direfil 
communication with the Eaft, in lowering the 
price of Indian commodities, is a circumftance 
that merits obfervation. How compendious fo- 
ever the ancient intercourfe with India may ap- 
pear to have been, it was attended with confi- 
derabk expence. The produ6lions of the remote 
parts of Afia, brought to Ceylon, or to the ports 
on the Malabar coaft, by the natives^ were put 
on board the Ihips which arrived from the Ara- 
bian Gulf. At Berenice they were landed, and 
carried by camels two hundred and fifty-eight 
miles to tiie banks of the Nile. There they were 
again embarked, and conveyed down the river 
to Alexandria, whence they were difpatched to 
different markets. The addition to the price of 
goods by fuch a multiplicity of operations muft 
have been confiderable, elpecially when the rate 
chargeable on each operation was fixed by mo- 
nopolifts, fubje^l to no controul. But, after the 
paflkge to India by the Cape of Good Hope was 
difcoveredj its various commodities were pur* 
chafed at fir ft hand in the countries of which 
they were the growth or manufacture. In all 
tb«j(e^ partteulcirly in IndoOiin ttifl in China, the 
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SECT, fubfiftence of man is more abundant than in any 
^^ , other part of the earth. The people live chiefly 
upon rice, the mod prolific of all grains ; popu- 
lation, of confequence, is fo great, and labour 
fo extremely cheap, that every produ£tion of 
nature or of art is fold at a very lowprice. When 
thefe were ihipped in different parts of India, 
they were conveyed dire6lly to Lifbon, by a na* 
vigation,- long indeed, but uninterrupted and 
lafe, and thence circulated through Europe. The 
carriage of mercantile goods by water is fo much 
lefs expenfive than by any other mode of con* 
veyance, that as foon as the Portuguefe could 
import the produ6tions of India in fufficient 
quantities to fupply the demands of Europe, 
they were able to afford them at fuch a reduced 
price, that the competition of the Venetians 
ceafed almoft entirely, and the full fl;ream of 
commerce flowed in its natural direftion towards 
the cheapefl^ market. In what proportion the 
Portuguefe lowered the price of Indian commo- 
dities, I cannot afcertain with precifion, as I 
have not found in contemporary writers luffi- 
cient information with refpedfc to that point. 
Some idea, however, of this, approaching per- 
haps near to accuracy, may be formed, from the 
computations of Mr. Munn, an intelligent Eng- 
lifli merchant. He has publiflied a table of the 
prices paid for various articles of goods in India, 
compared with the prices for which they were 
fold in Aleppo, from which the difference ap- 
pears to be nearly as three to one ; and he cal- 
culates, that, after a reafonable allowance for 
the expence of the voyage from India, the fame 

goods 
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goods may be fold in England at half the t)rice SECT, 
which they bear in Aleppo. The expence of J^ * 
conveying the produ6lions of India up the Per- 
fian Gulf to Baflbra, and thence either through 
the Great or Little Defert to Aleppo, could not, . 
I fhould imagine, differ coniiderably from that 
by the Red Sea to Alexandria. We may there- 
fore fuppofe, that the Venetians might pur chafe 
them from the merchants of that city, at nearly 
the lame rate for which they were fold in Alep« 
po ; and when we add to this, what they muft 
have charged as their own profit in all the mar- 
kets which they frequented, it is evident that the 
Portuguefe might afford to reduce the commodi- 
ties of the Eail at a price below that which has 
been mentioned, and might fupply every part of 
Europe with them more than one-half cheaper 
than formerly. The enterprizing fchemes of tha 
Portuguefe monarchs were accomplifhed fooner^ 
as well as more completely, than in the hour of 
moft fanguine hope they could have prefumed to 
expe3; jand early in the fixteenth century, their 
fubje£ts became poffeffed of a monopoly of the 
trade with India, founded upon the only equitable 
tide, that of furnifhing its productions in greater 
abundance, and at a more moderate price. 
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IV. We may obferve, that in confequence of 
a more plentiAil fupply of Indian goods, and at 
a cheaper rate, the demand for them increafed 
rapidly in every part of Europe. To trace the 
progrefi of this in detail, would lead me far be- 
yond the period which I have fixed as the limit 

of 
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g S C T. of this Difquii^tioa, but fome general remarks 
JXl i concerning it will be found intimately oonneSied 
with the.fubje6i of my inquiries. The chief ar- 
ticles of importation from India, while the Ro- 
mans had the dire<^ion of the trade with that 
cpuntry, have been formerly fpecified* But upon 
the fubverfion of their empire, and the fettiement 
of the fierce warriors of Scythia and Germany in 
the various countries of Europe, the date of £b- 
ciety, as well as the condition of individuals, be- 
came fo, extremely different, that the wants and 
defires of men were no longer tlie fame. Bar- 
barians, many of them not far advanced in their 
^logrefs beyond the rudefl ftate of focial life, had 
little relifh for thofe accommodations, and that 
elegance, which are fo alluring to polifhed na- 
ti€jns« The curious manufactures of filk, the 
porecious flones and pearls of the Eafl, which had 
been the ornament and pride of the wealthy and 
luxurious citizens of Rome, were not objed» of 
defire to men, who, for a confiderable time a£ber 
they took pofTeffion of their new conquefts^ re- 
tained the original iimplicity of their paflond 
manners. They advanced, however, from rude- 
neis to refinement in the ufual courfe of progreC* 
fion which nations are deftined to hold, aiid an 
increafe of wants and defires requiring new ob- 
jedls to gratify them, they began to acquire a re- 
lifli for fome of the luxuries of India. Among 
thefe they had a fingular prediledbion for the 
ipiceries and aromatics which that country yields 
in fuch variety and abundance. Whence tkeir 
peculiar fondnefi^or thefe arofe».it in nut.nf igy 

1 1 portance 
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portanoe to inquire* Whoeverconfults the writers se c t, 
of the middle ages, will find many particulars W[ 
which 'Confirm. this Obfervation. In every enur 
meration of Indian commodities which they give, 
ibices are always mentioQed as the ipoil oonfider*- 
able and precious article*". In their cookery, all 
difhes were highly feafoned with them. In every 
entertainment of parade, a profufion of them was 
deemed >efl!ential to magnificence. In every me* 
dical prafeription they were principal ingrecjLi- 
ents ^. But coofiderable ^a the demand for ipices 
had become, the mode in which the nations of 
Europe had hitherto beeufupplied with them was 
extremely difadvantageous. The (hips employed 
by the merchants of Alexandria nev^r Vjentured 
to vifit thofe remote regions which produce th^ 
mod valuable fpicoif, and before they could be 
circulated thnG^ugh Europe, they were loaded 
with the accumulfttedi profits received by four or 
five different hands through which they had 
pafled. But the Portuguefe, with; a bolder fpirH 
of navigation, having penetrated into every part 
of Afia, took in thdr cargo pf fpices in the places 
where they gf«w, and could afford to dilpofe of 
them at fuch a price, that, from being an expen- 
five luxury, they became an article of fuch ge^ 
nend ufe, as greatly augmented the demand for 
them^ An eSe6t finiilar to this may be obierved, 
with TeQ)e£t \oti^e demand for otJier cpmmodi- 

« Jaic. de Vitriac. Hift. Hierof, ap. Bongara, i. p. toglgi. 
WilH7.Tyr. Kb. jtn. c. 23. 

f Du Cange Gloffar. Verb. Aromatat Species. Henry's Hift. 
jof G. Brit. voL iv. p; 597) 59^- 
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SECT, ties imported from India, upon tbe reduftion of 
^* their price by the Portuguefe. From that p^ 
riod a growing tafte for Afiatic luxuries may be 
traced in every country of Europe, and the num- 
ber of fhips fitted out for that trade at Lifbcm 
continued to increafe every year*^- 

V. Li/cEATiv^ ai^ the ttSiAe with India wa8» 
and had long been deemed, it is remarkable that 
the Portuguefe were fuffered to remain ill tke 
undifturbed and exclufive pofTeffion of it, during 
the courfe of almoil a century. In the ancient 
world, though Alexandria, from the peculiar fe- 
licity of its fituation, could carry on an inter- 
courfe with the Eail by fea, and circulate its 
produ£tions through Europe with fuch advan* 
tage, as gave it a decided fuperiority over every 
rival ; yet various attempts (which have been 
defcribed in their proper places) were made from 
time to time, to obtain fome ihare in a commerce 
to apparently beneficial. From the growing ac« 
tivity of the commercial Q)irit in the fixteepth 
century, as well as from the examjde of the Mges 
folicitude with which the Venetians andiGenoefe 
exerted themfelves alternately to fhut out each 
other from any fhare in the Indian trade, it might 
have been expe6ted that Ibme competitor would 
have arifen to call in queltion the claim gf the 
Portuguefe to an exclufive right of traffic with 
the Eail, and to wreft from them fome portion of 
it. There were, however, at tlmt time, fome pecu- 

« Sec NOTE LVII. 
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liar circumftg-^ces in the political flate of all s £ c T. 
thofe nations in Europe, whofe intrafion, as ri- ^ j^^ 
vals, the Portuguefe had any reafon to dread, 
which fecured t6 them the quiet enjoyment of 
their monopoly of Indian commerce^ during fuch 
a. long period. From the acceffion of Charles V. 
to the throne, Spain was either fo much occupied 
in a multiplicity of operations in which it was en- 
gaged by the ambition of that monarch, and of 
iiis fon Philip IL, orfo intent on profecuting its 
own.difcoveries and conquefts in the New World, a. d. is%t. 
that although, by the iuccefsful entcrprize of 
Magellan^ its fleets were unexpe6ledly condu6ted 
by a new courfe to that remote region of Afia 
which was the feat of the moil g^,inful and allur- 
ing branch of trade carried on by .the Portuguefe, 
it could make no confiderable efibrt to avail itfelf 
of the commercial advantages which it might 
have derived from that event. By the acquifition 
of the crown of Portugal, in the year one thpu- 
fand five hundred and eighty, the kings of Spajp, 
initead of the rivals, became the protestors of 
the Portuguefe trade, q^nd the guardians of all 
its Q^clufive rights. Throughout the fixteenth 
century, the ftrength and refources of France 
were fo much walled by the fruitlefs expeditions 
of their monarchs into Italy, by their unequ^ 
conteft with the power and policy of Charles y., 
and by the calamities of the civil wars which 4j^- 
iblatedthe kingdom upwards of forty years, that; 
it could neither beftow much attention upon ob- 
je^ of commerce, nor engage in any fchen^e of 
diftant enterprize. The Venetians^ ho^ fenfi^ly 
j^ver tbey lo^^ fe^l ti;^ mortif|nD^ ^^V^e 

VOUXiL j|K « Of 
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s £ c T. of being excluded, almoft entirely, from the In- 
^- diari trade, of which their capital had been for- 
merly the chief feat, werefo debilitated andhum- 
bled by the league of Cambray, that they were 
no longer capable of engaging in any undertak- 
ing of magnitude. England, weakened (as was 
formerly obferved) by the long conteft between 
the houfes of York andLancafter^ and juft begin- 
ning to recover its proper vigour, was reftrained 
from aftive exertion, during one part of the fix- 
;^^ teenth century, by the cautious maxims of 
Henry VII,, and wafted its ftxength, during an- 
other part of it, by engaging inconfiderately in 
the wars between the princes on the continent* 
The nation, though deftined to acquire terri- 
tories in India more extenflve and valuable than 
were ever poffefled by any European power, had 
tto fuch prefentiment of its future eminence 
there, as to take an early part in the commerce 
or tranfa6lions of that country, and a great part 
of the century elapfed before it began to turn its 
attention towards the Eaft. 

While the moft confiderable nations in Eu- 
rope found it neceflary, from the circumflances 
which I have mentioned, to remain ina6tiye fyec- 
tators of what paffed in the Eaft, the Seven 
• United Provinces of the Low Countries, recently 
formed into a fmall ftate, ftill ftrugglihg for po- 
litical exiftence, and yet iri the infancy of its 
power, ventured to appear in the' Irtdiaii* ocean 
as the rivals of the PortUguefe ; arid, def|>ifing 
their pr^tenfions to an eiiclufiVe right of Com- 
merce with the extenfive countries to' 'the eaft- 
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ward of the Cape of Good Hope, invaded that s J2 c T. 
monopoly which they had hitherto guarded with ^• 
fuch jealous attention. The Englifh foon folr 
lowed the example of the Dutch, and both na- 
tions, at firft: by the enterprifing indullry of pri- 
vate adventurers, and afterwards by the more 
powerful efforts of trading companies^ under th^ 
prote6li6n of public authority, advanced with 
aflonilhing ardour and fuccefs in this new career 
opened to them. Tlie vaft fabric of power which 
the Pprtuguefe had ere6led in the Eaft (a fuper- 
.ftru6lure much too large for the bafis on which it 
had to reft) was a.lmoft entirely overturned, in as 
flioxt time, and with as much facility, as it had 
been raifed. England and Holland, by driving 
them from their moft valuable fettlements, and 
feizing the moft lucrative branches of their trade, 
have attained to that pre-eminence in naval 
power and commercial opulence, by which they 
are diftinguiflied among the nations of Europe. 

VI. The coincidence, in point of time j of the 
difcoveries made by Columbus in the Weft, and 
thofe of Gama in the Eaft, is a fingular circum- 
ilance, which merits obfervation, on account of 
the remarkable influence of thofe events in form- 
ing or ftrengthening the commercial connedlion 
of the differeot quarters of the globe- with each 
other. In all ages, gold and filver, particularly 
the latter, have been the commodities exported 
with the greateft profit to India. In no part of 
the earth do the natives depend fo little upon 
foreign cpuntde^^ either foi^ the neceffaries or 

N 3 luxuries 
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SECT, luxuries of life. The bleffings of a favourable 
j ^j_ climate and fertile foil, augmented by their own 
ingenuity, afford them whatever they defire. In 
confequence of this trade with them has alwajrs 
been carried on in one uniform manner, and the 
precious metals'have been given in exchange for 
theirpeculiar produ6tions, whether of nature or 
art. But when the communication with India was 
rendered fo much more eafy, that the demand for 
its commodities began to increafefar beyond wliat 
had been formerly known, if Europe had not been 
fupplied with the gold and filver which it was ne- 
ceffary to carry to' the markets of the Eaft from 
fources richer and more abundant than her own 
barren and impoveriftied mines, fhe mull either 
have abandoned the trade with India altogether, 
or have continued it with manifefl difadvantage. 
By fuch a continual drain of gold and filver, as 
well as by the unavoidable wafte of both in circu- 
lation arid in manufactures, the quantity of thofe 
metals muft have gone on diminifliing, and their 
value would have been fo much enhanced, that 
they could not have continued long to be of the 
fame utility in the commercial tranfa6lions be- 
tween the two countries. ' But before the eifefts of 
this diminution could be very fenfibly felt, Ame- 
rica opened her mines, and poured in treafiires 
upon Europe in the mod copious ftream to which 
mankind ever had accefs. This treafure, in ^te 
of innumerable anxious precautions to prevent 
it, flowed to the markets where the commodities 
neceiTary for fupplying the wants, or gratifjr- 
ing the luxury of the Spaniards, were to be 

found ; 
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found ; and from that time to the prefent, the SECT. 

Englifh and Dutch have purchafed the produc- , ^^ 

tions of China and Indoilan, with filver brought 
from the mines of Mexico and Peru. The im- 
menfe exportation of filver to th§ Eaft, during 
the courfe of two centuries, has not only been 
replaced by the continual influx from America, 
but the quantity of it has been confiderably aug- 
mented, and at the fame time the proportional 
rate of its value in Europe and in India has 
vpxied fo little, that it is chiefly with filver that 
many of the capital articles imported from the 
Eail are fi^ill purchafed. 

While America contributed in this manner to 
facilitate and extend the intercoiirfe of Europe 
with Afia, it gave rife to a trafiic with Africa, 
which, from flender beginnings, has become fo 
confiderable, as to form the chief bond of com- 
mercial connection with that continent. Soon 
after the Portuguefe had extended their difco- 
veries on the coafl of Africa beyond the river 
Senegal, they endeavoured to derive fome be- 
nefit from their new fettlements there, by the 
fale of flaves. Various circumfl:ances combined 
in favouring the revival of this odious traffic. 
In every part of America, of which the Spani- 
ards took pofleflion, they found that the natives, 
from the feeblenefs of their frame, from their 
indolence, or from the injudicious manner of 
treating them, were incapable of the exertions 
requifite either for working mines, or for culti- 
vatiog the earth. Eager to find hands more in- 
duftrious and efficient, the Spaniards had re- 

N 3 coxxtfe 
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S E c T. courfe to their neighbours the Portuguefc, and 
j ^2_» purchafed from them negroe flaves. Experience 
foon difcovered that they \lrere men of a more 
hardy race, and fo much better fitted for endur- 
ing fatigue, that the labour of one negroe was 
computed to be equal to that of four Ameri- 
cans** } and from that time the number employed 
in the New World has gone on increafing with 
rapid progrefs. In this pra6lice, no lefs repug- 
nant to the feelings of humanity than to the prin- 
ciples of religion, the Spaniards have unhappily 
been imitated by all the nations of Europe, who 
jhave acquired territories in the warmer climates 
of the New World. At prefent the number of 
negroe flaves in the fettlements of Great Britain 
and France in the Weft Indies,exceeds a'million ; 
and as the eftablifliment of fervitude has bien 
found, both in ancient and in modern times, ex- 
tremely unfavourable to population,- it requires 
an annual importation from Africa of at leaft 
fifty-eight thoufand to keep up the ftock*. If it 
were poffible to afcertain, with equal exa6tnefs, 
the number of flaves in the Spanifh dominions, 
and in North America, the total number of negroe 
flaves might be well reckoned at as many more. 

Thus the commercial genius of Europe, which 
has given it a vifible afcendatit over the three 
other divifions of the earth, by difcerning their 
refpe6live wants and refources, and by render- 
ing them reciprocally fubfervient to one another, 

* Hift. of America, vol. i, p. 320. 

^ Report of Lords of the Pjivy Cpuncili A. D. 1788. 

has 
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has eilabliihed an union among them, from which sec t, 
it has derived an immenfe hrcreafe of opulence, ^ ^' 
of power, and of enjoyments; 

VIL Though the difcovery of a New World 
in the Weft, and the opening of a more ^afy and 
direft communication with the remote regions 
of the Eaft co-operated towards extending the 
commerce, and adding to the enjoyments, of 
Europe, a remarkable difference may be ob- 
ferved, with relpe6t both to the time and the 
manner in which they produced thefe effefts. 
When the Portuguefe firft vilited the different 
CQuntries of Afia, flretching from the coaft of 
Malabar to China, they found them pofTefled by. 
nations highly civilized, which had made confi- 
dernblQ progrefs in. elegant as well as ufeful arts, 
which were accuftomed to intercourfe witli ftran- 
gers, and well acquainted with all the adyan* 
tages of commerce. But when the Spaniards 
began to explore the New World which they dif- 
covered, the afpefil which it prefented to them 
was very different. The iflands were inhabited 
by naked favages, fo unacquainted with the 
fimpleft and moft neceffary arts of life, that they 
fubfifted chiefly on the fpontaneous produ£lions 
of a fertile foil and genial climate. The conti- 
nent appeared to be a f breft of immenfe extent, 
along the coaft of which were fcattered fom^ 
feeble tribes, not greatly fuperior to the iflanders 
in ind,uflry or improvement. Even its two large 
monarphie^, which have been dignified with th^ 
appelUMion of civilized ftates, had not adv^ced 

N 4 fo 
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S E c T. fb far beyond their countrymen, as to be entitle 
^* . to that name. The inhabitants both of Mexico 
and Peru, unacquainted with the ufeful irietals, 
and deflitute of the addrefs requifite for acquir- 
ing fuch command of the interior animals as to 
derive any coniiderable aid from their labour^ 
had made fo little progrefs in agriculture^ the 
iiril of all arts, that one of the greateil difficulties 
witli which the fmall number of Spaniards, who 
overturned thofe highly extolled empires, had to 
ftruggle, was how to procure in them what was 
Efficient for their fubfiftence. 

It was of confequence, with a very different 
l^irit, that the intercourfe with two countries, 
refbmbling each other fo little in their degree of 
improvement, was begun and carried on. The 
Portugiiefe, certain of finding in the Eaft, not 
only the produ6lions with which the bountiful 
hand of Nature .has enriched that part of the 
« globe, but various itianufadtures which, bad loog 
been known and admired in Europe, engaged 
in this alluring trade with the greatefl eagemeft. 
The encouragement of it their monarchs con- 
fidered as a chief objedl of governnfienl, towwds 
which they dired;ed all the power of the king- 
dom, and rouzed their fubjefts to fuch vigorous 
exertions in the profecution of it, as occafioned 
that aftonifhing rapidity of progrefs which I have 
defcribed. The fanguine hopes with which the 
Spaniards entered upon their career of difcovery, 
met not with the fame fpeedy gratificaticfn. From 
the induflry of the rude inhabitants of the New 

World, 
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World, they did not receive a fingle article of s E c T, 
commerce. Even the natural produ6tions of the ^ _^ 
foil and climate, whgn not cheriflied and multi- 
plied by the foftering and a6live hand of man, 
5frere of little account. Hope, rather than fuc- 
celsj incited them to perfift in extending their 
refearches and conquefts; and as government 
derived little immediate benefit from thefe, it 
left the profecution of them chiefly to private 
adventurers, by whofe enterprifing aftirity, more 
than by any effort of the Hate, the mod valuable 
poffeffions of Spain in America were acquired. 
Inflead of the inflantaneous and great advan- 
tages which the Portuguefe derived from their 
difcoveries, above half a century elapfed before 
the Spaniards reaped any benefit of confequelice 
from their conquefts, except the fmall quantities 
of gold which the iflanders were compelled to 
colle6t, and the plunder of the , gold and filver 
employed by the Mexicans and Peruvians as or* 
naments of their peribns and temples, or ais uten- 
fils of facred or domeftic ufe. It was not until 
the difcovery of the mines of Potofi in Peru, in 
the yfeair one thouiand five hundred and forty- 
five, tod of thofe of Sacotecas in Mexico, fooii 
after, that the Spanifli territories in tibe New 
World brought a permanent and valuable addi* 
tion of wealth and revenue to the mother 
country. 

Nor did the trade with India differ more from 
that with America, in refpe6t of the particular 
circuinftances whic^ I have explamed, than in 

relpe6fc 
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SECT. relpe6l to the manner of carrying it on, after it 
^^* grew to be a confiderable objedl. of political. at- 
tention. Trade with the Eail'was a limple naer- 
cantile tranfadlion, confined to the purchafe 
either of the natural produ6lions of the country, 
fuch as fpices, precious flones, pearls, &c. or of 
the manufadlures which abounded among an in- 
duftrious race of men, fuch as filk and cotton 
ftuffs, porcelain, &c. Nothing more was requi- 
fite in conducing this trade, than to f^tU^ ^ few. 
ikilful agents in proper places, to prepare a pro- 
per affortment of goods for coipp^pletiog tbfl. car- 
goes of fhips as foon as they arrived froi^a Eu- 
rope, or at the utmofl to acquire the cqipmand 
of a few fortified ftation^, which might fecure 
them admiflion into ports where th^y migtit ca^ 
reen in fafety, and find prote^ion from t}ifi in- 
fultis of any hoftile power. : There was no ne- 
ceiBty of making any attempt to eftabliih co- 
lonies, either for the cultivation of the foil, or 
the condu6t of manufadtures. Both thefe re- 
mained, as formerly, in the hands of. the natives. 

But as foon as that wild fpirit of en^rprize, 
which animated the Spaniards who fidl explored 
and.fubdued the New World, began tofubfide, 
and when, inilead of roving as adventureifs.. from 
province to province in queft of gold and filver, 
they ferioufly turned their thoughts towards ren- 
dering their conquefi:s beneficial by cultivation 
and induftry, they found it neceflary .to eftabliih 
colonies in every country which they W^ftied to 
improve. • Othier nations imitated their ^example 

in 
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in the fettlements which they afterwards made s E c T. 
in fome of the iflands, and on the continent of . ^* 
North America. Europe, after having defolated 
the New World, began to repeople it, and under 
a lyftem of colonization (the Ipirit and regula- 
tions of which it is not the obje6l of this Difqui- 
lition to explain) the European race has multi- 
pli^ there amazingly. Every article of com- 
merce imported from the New World, if we ex* 
cept the furs and fkins purchafed from the inde- 
pendent tribes of hunters in North America, and 
from a few tribes in a fimilar (late on the fouth^ 
em continent, is the produce of the induftry of 
Europeans fettled there. To their exertions^ or 
to thofe of hands which they have taught or cooi-^ 
pelled to labour, we are indebted for fugar, rum^ 
cotton, tobacco, indigo, rice, and even the gold 
and filver extra6led from the bowels of the earth* 
Intent on thofe lucrative branches of induftry, 
the inhabitant^ of the New World pay little at- 
tention to thofe kinds of labour which occupy a 
coiifiderable part of the members of other focie- 
ties, and depend, in fome meafure, for their fub- 
fiftehce, and entirely for every article of ele- 
gance and luxury, upon the ancient continent. 
Thus the Europeans have become manu£3i6i:urer8 
for America, and their induftry has been greatly 
augmented by the vaft demands for fupplying 
the wants of extenfive countries, the population 
of which is continually iricreafing. Nor is the 
influence of this demand confined folely to the 
nations which have a more immediate cohnec* 
tion with the American colonies ; it is felt in 

every 
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SECT, every part of Europe that fiirniflies any article 
^^ exported to them, and gives afilivity and vigour 
to the hand of the artifan in the inland pro- 
vinces of Germany, is well as to thofe in Great 
Britain and other countries, which carry on a 
dire^ trade with the New World. 

But while the difcovery and conquefl of Ame- 
rica is allowed to be one principal caule of that 
rapid increai*e of induftry and wealth, which is 
confpicuous in Europe during the two laft cen- 
turies, fome timid theorifls have maintained^ 
that throughout the fame period Europe has 
been gradually impoveriflied, by being drained 
of its treafure in order to carry on its trade with 
India. But this apprehenfion has arifen j&om 
inattention to the nature and ufe of the precious 
metals. They are to be confidered in two dif. 
ferent lights ; either as the figns which all civil- 
ized nations have agreed" to employ, in order 
to efUmate or reprefent the value both of la- 
bour and of all commodities, and thus to facili- 
tate the purchafe of the former, and the con- 
veyance of the latter from one proprietor to an- 
other ; or gold and filver may be viewed as be- 
kig th^nfelves commodities, or articles of com- 
merce, for which fome equivalent muft be given 
by fuch as wifli to acquire them. In this light 
the exportation of the precious metals to the Eaft 
fhould be regarded ; for, as the nation by which 
they are exported muft purchafe them with the 
produce of its own labour and ingenuity, this 

trade 
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trade mufl contribute, though not In the fame ^ £ c T« 
obvious and dire6l manner as that with America, ^ ^^ 
towards augmenting the general induilry and 
opulence of Europe. If England, as the prioe 
of Mexican and Peruvian dipllars which are ne- 
ceffary for carrying on ite trade with India, muft 
give a certain quantity of its woollen or cotton 
^ cloth or hard-ware, then the hands of an addi-^ 
tional number of manufadburers are rendered 
active, and work to a certain amount mufl be 
executed, for which, without this trade, there 
would not have been any demand. The nation 
xeapls all the benefit arifing from a new creation 
of induflry. With the gold and filler which her 
manufactures have purchafed in the Wefl, fhe is 
enabled to trade in the markets of the Eafl, and 
the exportation of treafure to India, which has 
been fo much dreaded, inilead of impoverifhing 
enriches the kingdom. 

VIII. It is to the difcovery of the pafTage te 
India by the Gape of Good Hope, and to the 
vigour and fuccefs with which the Portuguefe 
profecuted their conquefls and eflablifhed their 
dominion there, that Europe has been indebted 
for its prefervation from the moil illiberal and 
humiliating fervitude that ever opprefled po- 
Ufhed nations. For this obfervation I am in- 
debted to an Author, whofe ingenuity has illuf- 
trated, and whofe eloquence has adorned the 
Hiftory of the Settlements and Comm^ce of 
Modem Nations in the Eafl and Wefl In-< 
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SECT, dies ' ; and it appiears to me fo well founded as 
' to merit more ample inveftigation- A few years 
after the firft appearance of the Portuguefe in 
India, the dominion of the Mameiuks was over- 
turned by the irrefiftible power of the Turkiih 
arms, and Egypt and Syria were annexed as pro- 
vinces to the Ottoman empire. If after this 
event the commercial intercourfe with ludiahad 
continued to be carried on in its ancient chan- 
nels, the Turkiih Sultans, by being mailers of 
Egypt and Syria, mull have polTeffed theabfolute 
command of it, whether the produ6tions of the 
Eaft were conveyed by the Red Sea to Alex- 
andria, or were tranfported by land-carriage 
from the Perfian Gulf to Conftantinople, and 
the ports of the Mediterranean. The monarch^ 
who were then at the head of this great empire, 
were neither dellitute of abilities to perceive the 
pre-eminence to which this would have elevated 
them, nor of ambition to afpire to it. Selim, the 
conqueror of the Mameiuks, by confirming the 
ancient privileges of the Venetians in Egypt and 
Syria, and by his regulations concerning the du- 
ties on Indian goods, which I have already men- 
tioned, early difcovered his folicitude to fecure 
all the advantages of commerce with the Eaft to 
his own dominions. The attention of Solyman 
the Magnificent, his fucceffor, feems to have 
t)een equally directed towards the famte obje^. 
More enlightened than any monarch of the Ot- 
toman race, he attended to all the traoiaffcions 

* M. L'Abbe Raynal. 
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of the European dates, and had obferved the sect, 
power as well as opulence to which the republic ^ ^ 
of Venice had attained by engroffing the com- 
merce with the Eaft. He now beheld Portugal 
rifing :towards the fame elevation by the fame 
means. Eager to imitate and to fupplant them, 
he formed a fcheme fuitable to his character for 
political wifdom and the appellation of In/litutor 
of Euks\ by which the Turkilh hiflorians have 
diftinguiflied him, and eftabliflied, early in his 
reign, a fyftem of commercial laws in his domi- 
nions, by which he hoped to render Conftan- 
tinople the great ftaple of Indian trade, as it 
had been in the profperousL ages of the Greek 
empire *. For accomplilhing this fcheme, how- 
ever, he did not rely on the operations of l%ws 
alone ; he fitted qut about the fame time a i^r- 
niidable fleet in thei Red Sea, under the condvidt 
of a confidential oflScer, with fuch a body of ja- 
nizaries on board of it, as he deemed fijfficient a. D. 1558. 
not only to drive the Portuguefe out of aU their 
new fettlements in India, but to take ppffeffion 
of fome commodious ftatipn in that country^ and 
to ereft his ftandard there. The Portuguefe, 
by efforts of valour and conflancy , entitled to 
the fpiendid fuccefs with which they were 
crowned,, repulfed this powerful armament in 
every enterprize it undertook, and compelled 
the fliattered remains of the Turkifh fleet and 
army to return with ignominy to the harbpurs 

'''PaniU Hift. Venet. lib, vii. p. 589. Sandi Stor. Civil. 
Venez, partii* p-90i» 

from 
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s E c f. frotii which they had taketi their departure, 
rV4^ , with the moll ianguine hopes of tei'minating the 
^pedition in a very different manner *. Solj- 
man, though he never reKnquiflied the defign 
of expelling the Portuguefe from India, and of 
acquiring fome eftablifliment there, was to oc- 
cupied during the remainder of fils reign, by the 
multiplicity of arduous operations in which an 
infatiable ambition involved him, that he never 
had leifure to refume the profecution of it with 
vigour. 

If ehher the meafures of Selimhad produced 
•the effe6l: which he expelled, or if the more ad- 
venturous and extenfive plan of Solyman had 
been carried into execution, the command of 
the wealth oflndia, together with fuch a marine 
as ihe monopoly of trade with that country has, 
in every age, enabled the power which poflefled 
it to create and maintain, muft have brought 
an acceffion of force to an empire already for- 
midable to mankind, that would have rendered 
it altogether irrefiftible, Europe, at that period, 
was not in a condition to have defended itfelf 
againft the combined exertions of fuch naval and 
military power, fupported by commercial wealth, 
and under the diredlion of a monarch whofecom- 
-prehenfive genius was able to derive from each 
its peculiar advantages, and to employ all witbthe 
greateft cffe£l:. Happily for the human race, the 

* Ada de Barro9», dcc.iv. lib. x. c. i^ &c. 
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delpotic fyftem of Turkifli government, founded sect, 
on fuch illiberal fanaticifm as has extinguiihed 
fcience in Egypt, in Aflyri^, and in Greece, its 
three favourite manfions in ancient times, was 
prevented from extending its dominion over 
Europe, and from fuppreffing liberty, learning, 
and tafte, when beginning to make fuccefsful 
efforts to revive there, and again to blefs, to 
enlighten, and to polifh mankind. 
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I SHALL now endeavour to fulfil an engstg^ 
ment which I came under ^, to make fome ob- 
fervations upon the genius, the manners, ^nd 
inflitutions of the people of India, as far as they 
can be traced from the earliefl ages to whiehf 
our knowledge of thenp extends. Were I to 
enter upon this wide field with an intention of 
furveying its whole extent j were I to view each 
obje^a which it prefents to a philofophical in-*, 
quirer, under all its differeat a(pe6ts, it would 
lead me into refearches and fpeculatiptis, not 
only of immenfe length, but altogether forei^ 
from the fubjedl of this Difquifition, My in- 
quiries and reflexions ifaall therefi3re be coHr 
fined to what is intimately conneXed with tli0. 
defign of this work. ^I ihall colle6t the fa&i 
which the ancients have tranfinitted to us con-, 
cerning the inftitutions peculiar to the nativeSr 
of India, and by comparing them with what 
we now know of that country, endeavour W 

^ See page 23* 
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• deduce fuch conclufions as tend to point out 
the circumftances which have induced the reft 
of mankind, in every age, to carry on com- 
mercial intercourfe to fo great an extent with 
that country. 

Of this intercourfe there are confpicuous proofs 
in the earlieft periods concerning which hiftory 
affords information. Not only the people con- 
tiguous to India, but remote nations, feem to 
have been acquainted, from time immemorial, 
with its commodities, and to have valued them 
fo highly, that in order to procure them they un- 
dertook fatiguing, expenfive, and dangerous 
Journeys. Whenever men give a decided pre- 
ference to the commodities of any particular 
Country, this muft be owing either to its poflefs- 
ing fome valuable natural produ6);ions peculiar 
to its foil and climate, or to fome fuperior pro- 
grefs which its inhabitants have made in induflry^ 
art, and elegance. It is not to any peculiar ex- 
cellence in the natural produ£lions of India, that 
we muft afcribe entirely the predilection of an« 
. cient nations fbr its commodities ; for, pepper ex- 
cepted, an article, it muft be allowed, of great 
importance, they are little different fr<Mn thofe of 
other tropical countries ; and Ethiopia or Arabia 
might have fully fupplied the Phenicians, and 
other trading people of antiquity, with the 
Ijpices, the perfumes, the precious ftones^ the 
gold and iilver, which formed the principal ar- 
ticles of their commerce, 

Whoever 
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Whoever then wilhes to trace the commerce 
with India to its fource, muft fearch for it, not 
fo much in any peculiarity of the natural produc- 
tions of that country, as in the fuperior improve- 
ment of its inhabitants. Many fa6ts have been 
tranfmitted to us, which, if they are examined 
with proper attention, clearly demonflrate, that 
the natives of India were not only more early 
civilized, but had made greater progrefs in civi- 
lization than any - other people. Thefe I fliall 
endeavour to enumerate, and to place them ia 
fiich a point of view as may ferve both to throw 
light upon the inftitutions, manners, and arts of 
the Indians, and to account for the eagemefs of 
all nations to obtain the produ£lions of their in- 
genious induftry. 

» 

By the ancient Heathen writers, the Indians 
were reckoned among thofe races of men which 
they denominated Autochthones or Ahorigin^s^ 
whom they confidered as natives of the foil, 
whofe origin could not be traced^. By the in- 
Q>ired writers, the wifdom of the Eaft, (an ex- 
preffion which is to be undedlood as a defcrip. 
tion of their extraordinary progrefs in fcience 
and arts) was early celebrated*^. In order 
to illuftrate and confirm thefe ^^xplicit tefti- 
monies concerning the ancient and high eivi-r 
lization of the inhabitants of India, I fhall talce 
a view of their rank and condition as individuals; 
of th«ir civil policy j of their laws and judicijd 

^ Diod. Sic« lib. ii. p.i5i* ^ i Kings, ir. 31. 
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proceedings ; of their ufefol and elegant arts ; 
of their fci^nces ; and of tbeir religious inftitu- 
tions; as far as information can be gathered 
from the accounts of the Greek and Rom^ui 
writers, compared with what ftill remains of 
their Ancient acquirements and inftitutiona. 

I. Feom the moil ancient accounts of India 
we learn, that the dillindlion of ranks and fepar 
ration of profeffions were completely eftablilhed 
there. This is one of the moft undoubted proofs 
pf a fociety confiderably advanced in its progrefi. 
Arts in the early ftages of focial life. are fo few, 
and fo fimple, that each man is fuflSciently mailer 
*"' - ■ 'oJT'them all, to gratify every demand of his own 
limited deiires. A favage can form his bow, 
point his arrows, rear his hut, and hollow his 
canoe, withqut calling in the aid of any band 
more ikilful than his own"** But when time had 
augmented the wants of men, the productions of 
Art become fo complicated in their ilrufilure, ox 
£> curious in their fabric, that a particular coiurfe 
of education is requifite towards forming th^ 
^rtiil to ipgenuity in contrivance and expertnefe 
in execution. In proportion as refinement 
^reads, the diilin6lion of profeffions increaieAf 
and they branch out into more numerous! and 
minute fubdivifions. Prior to the records of 
authentic biilory, and even before the moft re* 
mote aera to which their own traditions pretend 

* Hift. df Amer. vol. iu. i6jy. 

8 to 



to reacb^ f^ls %)aration of profeffions had not 
>onIy taken place among the natives of India, but 
the perpetuity of it was fecured by an inflitution^ 
^hich mull be eonfidered as the fundamental 
article in the fyllem of their policy. The whole 
body of the people was divided into four orders 
or cafts. The members of the firft, deemed the 
moft facred, had it for their province to ftudy 
ihe principles of religion ; to perform its func- 
tions ; and to cultivate the fciences. They werfe 
the priefts, the inftrufilors, and philofophers of 
the nation. The members of the fecond order 
were entruftied with the government and defence 
of the ilate« In peace they were its rulers and 
xnagiftrates ; in war they were the generals wh0 
commanded its armies and the foldiers whd 
fought its battles. The third was compofed of 
hufbandmen and merchants $ and the fourth of 
artilans, labourers, and fervants. None^f theie 
can ever quit his own call, or be admitted into 
janother*. The ftation of every individual is un« 
Alterably fixed ; his deft iny is irrevocable ; and 
the walk of life is marked out, from which he muil 
never deviate. This line of feparation is not only 
eftablifhed by civil authority, but confirmed and 
£in£tioned by religion, and ^ch order or caft 
is faid to have proceeded irom the Divinity in 
fuch a different manner, that to mingle and con-^ 

ibund th^m would be deemed an n.& of moft 

»' _ . ....... 

• Ayecn Akbery, iii. 8i, &c. Sketches relating to the 
mStxxrjf &c. of the Hindoos, P*I07, &fi« 
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daring impiety ^ Nor is it between the four 
different tribes alone that Inch infuperable hux^ 
riers are fixed ; the members of each caft adhere 
invariably to the profeffions of their forefathers* 
From generation to generation^the lame famiiief 
have followed, and will always continue to fol* 
low, one uniform line of life. 

Such arbitrary arrangements of the varioui 
members which compofe a community, feem^at 
firfl view, to be adverfe to improvement either 
in fcience or in arts ; and by forming around the 
different orders of men artificial barriers, which. 
it would be impious to pafs, tend to circumfcribe 
the Operations of the human mind within a nar* 
roVrer fphere than nature has allotted to them« 
When every man is at full liberty to dired; his 
ei^rts towards thofe obje£ts and that end which 
the impulfe of his own mind prompts him to pre- 
fer, he may be expe^ed to attain that high de^ 
gree of eminence to which the uncontrolled ex« 
ertions of genius and induflry naturally condu£t» 
The regulations of Indian policy, with refyeA to 
the different orders of men, muft neceflarily^ at 
ibme times, check genius in its career, and^on- 
fine to the functions of an inferior cad, talents 
^ fitted to fhine in an higher fphere. But the ar- 
rangements of civil government are made,not fot 
what is extraordinary, but for what is common ^ 
not for the few, but for the many. The obje^ 

' Sec NOTE LVIIL 
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of the firfl Indian legiflators was to eniploy the 
moft efie£lual means of providing for the fub« 
fiftence, the fecurity, and happinefs of all the 
members of the community over which they 
prefided. With this view they fet apart certain 
races of men for each of the various profeffions 
and arts neceflary in a well-ordered fociety, and 
appointed the exercife of them to be tranfmitted 
from father to fon in fucceffion. This fyftem j 
though extremely repugnant to the ideas which 
we, ^by being placed in a very different ftate of 
fociety, have formed, will be found, upon at- 
tentive infpe6Hon, better adapted to attain the 
end in view, than a carelefs obferver, at firft 
fight, is apt to imagine. The human mind 
bends to the law of neceffity, and is accuftomed 
not only to accommodate itfelf to the reftraints 
which the condition of its nature, or the inftitu- 
tions of its country, impofe, but to acquiefce in 
them. From his entrance into life, an Indian 
knows the ftation allotted to him, and the func- 
tiofls to which he is deilined by his birth. Tl^e 
objects which relate to thefe, are the firft that 
prefent themfelves to bis view. They occupy 
his thoughts, or employ his hands ; and, from 
his eaiiieft years, he is trained to the habit of 
doing with eafe and pleafure, that which he 
muft continue through life to do. To this may 
be afcribed that high degree of perfe£lion con- 
i|>icuous in many of the Indian manufadtures ; 
and though veneration for the pra6tices of their 
anceftors may check the fpirit of invention, yet^ 
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by adhering to thefe, they acquire fuch an ex- 
pertnefs and delicacy of hand^ that Europeans, 
with all the advantages of fuperior fcience, and 
the aid of more complete inftniments, have 
never been able to equal the exquifite executioa 
of their workmanihip. While this high improve- 
ment of llieir more curious manufactures ex* 
cited the admiration, and attracted the com- 
merce of other nations, the feparation of pro- 
feflions in India, and the early diftribution of 
the people into clafles, attached to particular 
kinds of labour, fecured fuch abundance of the 
more common and ufeful commodities, as not 
only fupplied their own wants, but miniftered 
tothofe of the countries around them. 

■ 

To this early divifion of the people into cafti^' 
we muft likewife afcribe a ftriking peculiarity in 
V the ftate of India; the permanence of its infti- 
tutions, and the immutability in the manners of 
its inhabitants. What now is in India alwaysr 
was there, and is likely ilill to continue : neither 
the ferocious violence and illiberal fanaticifm of 
its Mahomedan conquerors, nor the power of its 
European mailers, have efk6ted any confiderable 
alteration*. The fame diilin£tions of condition 
take place, the fame arrangements in civil and 
dbmeftic Ibciety remain, the fame micxims of 
religion are held in veneration, and the fame 
iciences and arts are cultivated. Hence^ in ali 
ages, the trade with India has been the fame ; 

< Sec NOTE LIX. 
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gold ancj £lver have uniformly been carried 
tluUier in order to purchafe the fame commodi-f 
ties, with which it now fupplies all nations ; and 
from the; age of Pliny to the prefent times, it has 
bjS^n always confidered and execrated as a gulf 
which fwaljows up the. wealth of every othjer 
country, that flows inceflantly towards it, and 
from which it never returns**. According to 
th€| accounts which I have given of the cargoes 
anciently imported from India, they appear to 
hav^ conflfled of nearly the fame articles with 
thofe of the inveftments in our own times ; and 
whatever diflerence we may obferve in them 
feems to have axifen, not fo much from any di« 
verfity in the nature of the commodities which 
the Indians prepared for fale, as from a variety 
in the tailes^ pr in the wants of the nations 
which demanded them. 

» II. Another proof of the early and high 
civilization of the people of India, may be der 
duced from confidering their political conftitu- 
tion and j^orm of government. The Indians trace 
back the hiftpry of their own country through- 
an immenfe fucceffipn of ages, and aflert, that 
all A&^pfrQta the mouth of the Indus on the 
weft^ tpthe confines of China on the eaft, and 
from jthe mountains of Thibet on the north, to 
C^p^ Comorin on.the.fouth, formed a vaft em- 
pjure, fubje^fc to.one mighty fovereign,. under 
whom juled fev>erkl hereditary Princes, and Ra- 

^ See NOTE LX. 
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jahs. But their chronology, which tneaiurei 
the life of man in ancient times by thoufands €i 
years, and computes the length of the fevend 
periods, during which it fuppofes the world to 
have exiiled, by millions, is fo wildly extnmu 
gant, as not to merit any ferious difcuffion. We 
muft reft fatisfied, then, until fome more certain 
information is obtained with refpe6fc to the an* 
cient hiftory of India, with taking the firft ac- 
counts of that country, which can be deemed 
authentic, from the Greeks who ferved under 
Alexander the Great. They found kingdoms 
of confiderable magnitude eilablifhed in that 
^country. The territories of Porus and of Taxiles 
comprehended a great part of the Fanjab, one 
of the moft fertile and beft cultivated countries 
in India. The kingdom of the Frafij, or Gim- 
daridas, ftretched to a great extent on both fides 
of the Ganges. All the three, as appears from 
the ancient Greek writers, xWere powerful and 
populous* 

This defcription of the partition of India into 
dates of fuch magnitude, is alone a conyincin|; 
proof of its having advanced far in civilization. 
In whatever region of the earth there has beeti 
an opportunity of obferving the progreis of men 
in focial life, they appear at firft in finall inde^ 
pendent tribes or communities. Their common 
wants prompt them to unite ; and their mutual 
jealoufies, as well as the neceffity of fecuring fub« 
fiftence, compel them to drive to a diftance every 
rival who might encroach on thofe domains 

which 
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which they Gonfider as their own. Many ages 
elapfe before they coalefce, or acquire fufficient 
forefight to provide for the wants, or fufficient 
i¥ifdom to condu6t the affairs of a numerous fo* 
ciety, ^ven under the genial climate, and in the 
rich foil of India, more favourable perhaps to 
the union and increafe of the human Ipecies th^n 
any other part of the globe, the formation of 
fuch extenfive ftates, as were eflablilhed in that 
country when firft vifited by Europeans, muft ^ 
have been a work of long time ; and the mem- 
bers of them mud have been long accuflomed 
to exertions of ufeful induftry. 

Though monarchical government was eftab- 
lifhed in all the countries of India to which the 
knowledge of the ancients extended, the fove- 
reigns were far from pofleffiiig uncontrolled or 
deQ)0tie power. No trace, indeed, is difcoyered 
there, of any afiembly, or public body, the mem« 
bers of which, either in their own right, or as 
reprefentatives of their fellow-citizens, could 
interpofe in enacting laws, or in fuperintending 
the execution of them. Inilitutions deilitied to. 
aflert and guard the rights belonging to men in 
fbcial ilate, how familiar foever the idea may be 
to the people of Europe, never formed a part of 
the political conftitution in any great Aiiatic 
kingdom. It was to different principles that the 
natives of India were indebted for reflri6tions 
which Umited the exercife of regal power. The 
rank of individuals was unalterably fixed, and 

7 the 
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the privileges of the different cafts were deemed 
inviolable. The monarchs of India, who were 
all taken from the fecond of the four clafles for- 
merly defcribed, which is intruded With the 
fun£tions of government and exercife of war, 

. behold among their fubjedts an order of men J&r 
fuperior to themfelves in dignity, amd fb coo- 
fcious of their own pre-eminence, both in rank 
and in fan6tity, that they would deem it degrada^ 
tion and pollution, if they were to eat of the fame 
food with their fovereign^. Their perfons are 
facred, and even for the mod heinous crimes^ 
they cannot be capitally punifhed ; their blood 
mud never be Ihed \ To men in this exalted 

Nation monarchs mud look up with refpe^l, and 
reverence them as the miniders of religion, and 
the teachers of wifdom. On important occa* 
fions, it is the duty of fovereigns to confult them, 
and to be directed by their atdvice. Their ad* 
monitions, and even their cenfures, mud be xe« 
ceived with fubmiffive refpedl. This right of 
the Brahmins to offer their opinion with relpe^ 
to the adminidration of public afiairs was not 
unknown to the ancients""; and in fome accounts 
preferved in India of the events which happen* 
ed in their own country, princes are mentioned, 
who, having violated the privileges of the cafts, 
and difregarded the remondranees of the Brah- 

^ Onne'8 Diffcrt. voL i. p. 4. Sketches, &c. pM 13. 
' Code of Gentoo Laws, ch. xxi. § io« p. 275. 3S3, Sec. 
* Stnbo, lib* zv. p. 1029. C. 
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ffiirts, were depofed by their authority, and put 
to death \ 

. Wjhile the £icred rights of the firahmins op^ 
pofed a barrier againil the encroachments of re- 
gal power on the one hand, it was circumfcribed 
on the other by the ideas which thofe who occu* 
pied the higheil ftations in fociety entertained 
of their own dignity and privileges. As none 
but the members of the caft next in rank to thafc 
which religion has rendered facred, could be 
employed in any fundlion.of the flate, the fove- 
reigns of the extenfive kingdoms anciently eftab. 
Ii0ied in India, found it necefiary to entruft them 
with the fuperintendance of the cities and pro^^ 
vinces too remote to be under their own imme* 
diate inipe6tion. In thefe ftations they often 
acquired fuch wealth and influence, that offices 
confer;red during pleafure, continued heredita^ 
rily in their families, and they came gradually ta 
form an' intermediate order between the fove- 
reign and his fubje6ls ; and, by the vigilant jea« 
loufy with which they maintained their own dig- 
nity Itnd privileges, they conftrained their rulenl 
to refpe6b them, and to govern with moderation 
and equity* 
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ed, in fome degree, to the third clafs employed 
in agriculture. The labours of that numerous 
and ufeful body of men are fo effenti^ to the 
prefervation and happineis of fociety, that the 
greateil attention was paid to render their con- 
dition fecure and comfortable. According to 
the ideas which prevailed among the natives of 
India (as we are informed by the firft Europeans 
who yifited their country), the fovereign is oon- 
£dered as the fole univerial . proprietor of all the 
land in his dominions, and from him is derived 
every ^ecies of tenure by which his fubje£ts can 
hold it Thefe lands were let out to the farmers 
who cultivated them, at a flipulated rent, 
aihounting ufually to a fourth part of their an« 
nual produce paid in kind®. In a country where 
the price of work is extremely low, and where 
the labour of cultivation is very inconfiderable, 
the earth yielding its produ3;ions almoft fponta- 
neoufly, where fubfiftence is amazingly cheap, 
where few clothes are needed, and houfes are 
built and fumiflied at little expence, this rate 
cannot be deemed exorbitant or oppreffive. As 
long as the hufbandman continued to pay the 
eftablifhed rent,he retained pofleffion of the farm, 
which defcended,likeproperty,fromfather to fi>n. 

These accounts given by ancient authors of 
the condition and tenure of the renters of land 
in India, agree fo perfe£lly with what now takes 
place, that it may be confidered almoft as a de« 

• 

* Straboi lib. xv. p. 1030, A. Diod. Sic. Eb. ii. p. 53. 
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fcription of the prefent ftajte of its cultivatioiau 
In every part of India where the native Hindoo 
Princes retain dominion, the Rt/otSj the modern 
name by which the renters of land are diilin- 
gmflied, hold their poffeffions by a ieafe, which 
may be confidered as perpetual, and at a rate 
fixed by ancient furveys and valuations. Thi^ 
arrangement has been fo long eilabliflied, and 
accords fo well with the ideas of the«natives; 
concerning the diftiniSlions of cafts, and the 
iTunftions allotted to each, that it has been invio# 
laUy maintained in all the provinces fulge6fc 
either to Mahomedans or Europeana ; and, to 
both, it ferves as the bails on which their whole 
fyilem of finance is founded''. In a more ret 
mote period, before the original inftitutions of 
India were fubverted by foreign invaders, the 
induilry of the huibandmen, on which every 
member of the community depended for fubfifU 
ence, was as fecure as the tenure by which he 
held his lands was equitable. Even war did not 
int^Tupt hu labours or* endaqger his property* 
It vifBB not uncommon, we are informed, that 
while two hoilile armies were fighting a battle 
in one field, the peafants were ploughing or reap^ 
ing in the next field in perfect tranquillity^. 
Thefe maxims and regulations of the ancient 
legiflators of India have a near refemblance to 
the fyf^em of thofe ingenious fpeculators on po«. 
litical oeconomy in modern times, who repre* 
ient the produce of land as the fole fource of 
wealth in every country j and who confider the 

P See NOTE LX I. ^ Strabo, £b. xt. p. 1030. A. 
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difcovery of this principle, according to which 
they contend that the government of nations 
ihould be conducted, as one of the greateft e& 
forts of human wifdom. Under a form of go- 
vernment, which paid fuch attention to all the 
different orders of which the fociety is com* 
pofed, particularly the cultivators of the earth, 
it is not wonderful that the ancients ihould de* 
fcribe the Indians as a moil happy race of men ; 
and that the moil intelligent modem Obfervers 
ihould celebrate the eqiiity, the hufnanity, and 
mildnefs of Indian policy. A Hindoo Eajab, as 
I have been informed by perfons well acquainted 
with the ilate of India, refembles more a father 
prefiding in a numerous family of his Own child- 
ren, than a fovereign ruling over inferiors, fub- 
je£l to his dominion. He endeavours to fecure 
their iiappinefs with vigilant iblicitude ; they are 
attached to him with the moil tender afiediion 
and inviolable fidelity. We can hardly conceive 
men to be placed in any ilate more favourable 
to their acquiring all the advantages derived 
"from fecial union. It is only when the mind is 
perfefUy at eafe, and neither feels nor dreads 
oppreffion, that it employs its a6live powers in 
forming numerous arrangements of police, for 
iecuring its enjoyments and increafing them» 
Many ai^Angements of this nature the Greeks, 
though accuilomed to their own inilitutions, the 
moil perfe£l at that time in Europe, obferved 
and admired among the Indians, and mentiou 
them as inilances of high civilization and im- 
provement. There were eilabliihed among the 
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Indians three diftin6l clafles of pfficers, one of 
which had it in charge to infpedl ^agriculture^ 
and every kind of country work. Theymeafured 
the portions of land allotted to each renter* 
They had the cuftody of the Tamks^ or public 
refervoirs of water, without a regular . diftribu- 
tion of which, the fields in a torrid climate can- 
not b^ rendered fertile. They marked Out the 
courfe of the highways, along which, at certain 
diftances, they erefted ftones, to meafure. thci 
road and dire6t travellers'. To officers of a fe- 
cond clafs was, committed the infpedlion of the 
police in cities ; their functions of courfe, were 
many- and variou9 j fpme of which only I fliall 
fpecify. They appropriated, houfes for the re^ 
ception of ftrangjgrsj they, protedted them from 
injury, provided for their fubfiflence, and, whenT 
feized with any idifeaie, they appointed phyfi- 
cians to attend them ; and, on the event of their 
death, they not only buried them with decency, 
but took charge, of tiheir effects,, anpid reftored 
them to .their r^elations. They kept exjtft regif. 
ters of' births and of deaths. They vifited the 
public marketlsii v and examined weights and 
meafures. The third clafs of officers lUperin- 
tended the military department ; but, as the 
6l[je6ts to which th^r attention was direfted 
are foreign from the fubje6l of my inquiries, it 
is unneceflary to enter into any detail with re- 
ipQ6t to them*. \ 

' See NOTE LXII. 

* SuabOflib. XT^ p. ioj4^ A. dec. Diod. Sicul. lib. ii. p. t jt4^ 
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As manners and cufloms in India defbend al- 
moft without variation from age to age, many of 
the peculiar inftitiitions which I have enume- 
rated ftill fiibfift there. There is ftill the fame 
attention to the conftru6lion and prefervation of 
tanks, and the diftribution of their waters. The 
direction of roads, and placing ftones along 
them, is ftill an object of police. Choultries j or 
houfes btiilt for the accommodation of travellers, 
lite frequent in every part of the country, and 
ate ufeful as well as noble monuthents of Indian 
touniiicence and humanity. It is only among 
ifeen in the moft improved ftate of fociety, and 
under the bed forms of government, that we. 
difcover inftitutions fimilar to thofe which I have 
defcribed ; and many naticms have advanced far 
in their pi^ogrefs, without eftablifliing arrange* 
mentji of golice equally perfeft. 

III. In eftimating the progrefs which any na- 
tion has m&de in civilization, the objedt that 
merits the greateft degree of attention, next to 
its political conftitution, is the Q>irit of the laws 
«nd nature of the forms by which iU judicial 
proceedings are regulated. In the early and rude 
ages of fociety, the few disputes with refpe^ to 
property which arife, are terminated by the in- 
terpofition of the old men, or by the auuiority of 
the chiefs in every fmall tribe or commumt|r ; 
their decifions are didlated by their own difcre- 
tion, or founded on plain and obvious maxims of 
equity. But as the controverfies multiply, cafes 
fimilar to fuch as have been formerly determined 
mud recur^ and the awards upon thefe grow 

gradually 



gradually into precedeat$^ which ferye to regu- 
late future judgments. Thus^ long before the 
nature of property is defined by pofitive llatutes^ 
or any rules prefcribed <Joncer<iing Jhe mode of. 
acquiring or conveying it^ there is gradually 
formed, in every ftate, a body of cuftomary or. 
common law, by which judicial prpjceedings ^e 
diredled, and every decifion conformable to it is 
fubmitted to with reverence, ,as the reftilt of the 
accumulated wifdom and ex^rience of ages* 

In this ftate the adminiftration of juftice f!iem^ 
to have been in India when ^& vifited by Euro* 
peans. Though tlie Indians, according to their 
account) had no written laws, but determi^eil 
every controverted point, by recollecting what 
had been formerly decided^; they affert, that 
juftice was di^enfed among them with great a6r 
curacy, and that crimes were mod feverely pu> 
nifhed ^ . But in this general obfervation is c<Hlf 
tained all the intelligence which the ajacientS 
fumifli concerning tlae nature and forms of judi- 
cial proceedings in India. From the tinae x^ 
Megafthenes, no Greek or Roman of any uote. 
appears to have reiided long enough in the corun^ 
try, or to have been fo much acquainted with 
the cuftoms of the natives, as to be capable -of 
entering -into any detail wilh refpe6t to a point 
of fo great importance in their policy. For- 
tunately, the defeats of their information bav^ 
been amply fupplied by the more accurate and 

* Straboy lib. xv, 1035. D. 

* Diod. Sicul. lib. ii. p. 154. 
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extenfive refearches of the moderns* ' During 
the courfe of almoil three centurieb, the number 
of perfons who have reforted from Europe to In- 
dia has been great. Many of them, who have 
remained long in the country, and were perfons 
of liberal education and enlarged minds, have 
lived in fuch familiar intercourfb with the na- 
tives, and acquired fo competent a knowledge 
of their languages, as enabled them to obferve 
their inftitutions with attention, and to defcribe 
them with fidelity, Refpedlable as their autho- 
rity onay be, I fliall not, in what I offer for iUa£ 
trating the judicial proceedings of the Hindoos, 
reft upon it alone, but fhall derive my informa^r 
tion from fources higher and more pure. 

Towards the middle of the fixteenth century, 
Akber the Sixth, in defcent from Tamerlane, 
mounted the throne of Indoftan« He i^ ope of 
the few fovefreigns entitled to the appellation 
both of Great and Good, and the only one of 
Mabomedan race, whofe mind appears to have 
arifen fo far above all the illiberal prejudices of 
that fanatical religion in which he w^ educated, 
as to be capable of forming a plan worthy of a 
monarch who loved his people, and was folicitous 
to render them happy. As, in every province 
of his extenfive doniinions, the Hindoos formed 
the great body of his fubjefts, he laboured to 
acquire a perfefil knowledge of their religion, 
their fciences, their laws, and inftitutions ; in 
order that he might conduft every part of his 
government, particularly the adminiftration of 
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juftice, in a manner as much accommodated as 
poffible to their own ideas''. In this generous 
undertaking he was feconded with zeal by his 
vizier Abul Fazel, a minifter whofe underfland- 
ing was not lefs enlightened than that of his maf^ 
ten By their afliduous refearches^ and cpnfulta* 
tion of learned men^, fuch informatioa was ob- 
tained as enabled Abul Fazd to publiih a brief 
compendium of Hindoo jurifprudence in the 
Ayeen Akbery *, which may be confidered as the 
firft genuine communication of its principles to 
perfons of a different religion. About twacen- a. p. 1775. 
turies afterwards^ the illuftriQus example of Ak^ 
ber was imitated and furpafled by Mr. IJaftingSy 
the Governor General of the Britiih Settlements 
in India. By his authority, and under his infpec- 
tion, the mod eminent Ppndits, or Brahmins 
learned in the laws,, of the provinces over which 
he prefided, were affembled at Calcutta ; and, in 
the courfe^of two year?, compiled, ftom their 
moft ancient and approved ajithors, fentence by 
lentence, without addition or diminution, a full 
code of Hindoo laws * ; whrch is, undoubtedly, 
the mod valuable and authentic elucidation of 
Indian policy and manners that has been hitherto 
communicated to Europe. 

AccoBUiNG to the Pundits, fome of the writef s 
upon whofe authority they found the decreea 
which they have inferted in the Code, lived fe- 

»SwNOTE LXIII. 

T Ayeen Akbery, A, vol. iii. p. 95. 

■ Vol. iii. p. i97» &c. • Preface to the Code, p. t. 
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veral taUlioias of years before their time* ; and 
they boaft of having a fucceffion of expounders 
6f their laws from that period to the prefent. 
Without entering into any examination of what 
is fo extravagant, we may conclude, that the 
|f indoos have in their pofleffion treatifes ccmcem* 
ing the laws and jurifprudence of their country, 
of more remote antiquity than are to be found in 
Uny othe^ nation. The truth of this depends not 
upon their own teilimony alone, but it is put be- 
yond doubt by one circumflance, that all thefe 
treatifes are written in the Sanikreet language, 
which has not been fpoken for many ages in any 
part of Indoftan, and is now underftood by none 
but the mofl learned Brahmins. That the Hin* 
doos were a people highly civilized, at the tim0 
when their laws were compofed, is moil clearly 
eftablifhed by internal evidence contained in the 
Code itfeilf. Among nations beginning to jm« 
merge from barbarifm, the regulations of law are 
extremely fimple, and applicable only to a few 
obvious cafes of daily occurrence. Men muft 
have been long united in a focial date, their 
tranfa£tions muil have been numerous and com* 
plex, and judges muft have determined an im« 
menfe variety of controverfies to which theie give 
rife, before the fyftem of law becomes fo volumi- 
nous and comprehenfive ^ to dire6t the judicial 
proceedings of a nation far advanced in improve^ 
ment. In that early age of the Roman republic, 
when the laws of the Twelve Tableswere promul- 
gated, nothing more was required than the raconic 

^ Tctfaee to the Code, p. xxxviiL 
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injun^ions which they contain for regulating the 
decifions of courts of juftice ; but, in a later pe- 
riod, the body of civil law, ample as its contents 
are, was found hardly fufficient for that purpofel 
To the jejune brevity of the Twelve Tables, the " 
Hindoo Code has no refemblance, but with re- 
lpe6t to the number and variety of points it con- 
fiders, it will bear a comparifon with the cele- 
brated Digeft of Juftinian ; Or with the fyftemS 
of jurifprudence in nations moll highly civilised* 
The articles of which the Hindoo Code is com- 
pofed, are arranged in natural and luminous or- 
der. They are numerous and comprehenfive, and 
inveftigated with that minute attention and dit 
cernment which are natural to a people diftin- 
guilhed for acutenefs and fiibtrlity of underftand- 
ing, who have been long accuftomed to the ac- 
curacy of judicial proceeding^, and acquainted 
with all the refinements of legal pra6lice. llie 
decifions concerning every point (^4th a few eX- 
cepl:ions occafioned by local prejudices and pe- 
culiar cuftoms) are founded upon the great and 
immutable, principles of juftice which the human 
mind acknowledges and relpefts, in every age, 
and in all parts of the earth. Whoever examines 
the whole work, cannot entertain a doubt of its 
containing the jurifprudence of an enlightened 
and conimercial people. Whoever looks into any 
particular title, will be furprifed with a minute- 
nefs of detail and nicety of diftin6lion, which, in 
many inftances, feem to go beyond the attention 
of European legiflation ; and it is remarkable that 
fome of the regulations which indicate the 
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greateft degree of refinement, were eftablifhed in 
perlocis of the mod remote antiquity. ** In the 
firft of the lacred law trafts, (as is obferved by 
a perfon to whom Oriental literature, in all its 
branches, has been greatly indebted,) which 
the Hindoos fuppofe to have been revealed by 
** Menu fome millions of years ago, there is a 
** curious paiTage on the legal intereft of money, 
** and the limited rate of it in different cafes, with 
an exception in regard to adventures at fea ; 
an exception which the fenfe of mankind ap- 
proves, and which commerce abiblutely re- 
quires, though it was not before the reign of 
Charles I. that our Engliflijurifprudence fully 
^ admitted it in refpefil of maritime <:ontra6l:s^" 
It is likewife worthy of 'notice, that though the 
natives of India have been diilinguifhed in every 
age for the humanity and mildnefs of their difpo- 
fition, yet fuch is the folicitudeof their law-givers 
to preferve the order and tranquillity of fociety, 
that the punifhments which they infli6l on crimi- 
nals are (agreeably to an obfervation of the an- 
cients already mentioned) extremely rigorous. 
** Punifhment (according to a ftriking perfonifi- 
** cation in tJie Hindoo Code) is the magiflrate ; 
** punifhment is the infpirer of terror ; punifh- 
ment IS the nourifher of the fubje6ls ; punifh- 
ment is the defender from calamity ; punifh- 
ment is the guardian of thofe that fleep ; 
** punifhment, with a black afpe6t and a red eye, 
•* terrifies the guilty**.*' 

* Sir Wm. Jones's lliird Difcourfe, Afiat. RoTeirch. p.42S« 
4 Code, ch. xxt. f 8. 
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IV. As the condition of the ancient inhabitants 
of India, whether we confider them as individuals 
or as members of fociety, appears, from the pre- 
ceding in veftigation, to have been extremely, fa- 
vourable to the cultivation of ufeful and elegant 
arts J we are naturally led to enquire, whether 
the progrefe which they a6lually made in them^ 
tras fuch as might have been expe^ed from a 
people in that fituation. In attempting to trace 
this progrefs we have not the benefit of guidance 
equal to that which conduced our refearches 
concerning the former articles of inquiry. The 
ancients, frolh their flender acquaintance with 
the interior ftate of India, have been able to com- 
municate little information with refpe6b to the 
arts cultivated there } and though the moderns, 
during their continued intercourfe with India for 
three centuries, have had accefs to obferve them 
with greater attention, it is of late only, that by 
ftudying the languages now and formerly Q)oken 
in India, and by confulting aind tranflating their 
moft eminent authors, they ha.ve begun to enter 
into that path of inquiry which leads with cer- 
tainty to a thorough knowledge of the ftate of 
arts cultivated in that country. 

One of the firft arts which human ingenuity 
^imed at improving, beyond what mere neceffity 
j-equires, was that of building. In the brief re^ 
marks which the fubjeft of my inquiries leads me 
to make on the progtefs of this art in India, I 
fhall confine my attention wholly to thofe of 
Jiigbeft antiquity. The moft durable monuments 
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6f human induftry are public buildings. The 
produftipns of art, formed for the common puri 
pofes of life, wafte and perilh in ufing them ; but 
works deftined for the benefit of pofterity fubfift 
through ages, and it is according to the manner 
in which thefe ^re executed, that we form a judg*« 
ment with relpe^ to the degree of power, fldU, 
and improvement to which the people by whom 
they were ere6ted had attained. In every part of 
IntUa monuments of high antiquity are found. 
Thefe are of two kinds, fuch as were-confecrated 
to the offices of religion, or fortreffes built for the 
fecurity of the country. In the fcMFmer of theie, 
to which Europeans, whatever their ftru£ture 
may be, give the general name of Pagodas^ we 
may obferve a diverfity of ftile, which both marks 
the gradual progrefs of architecture, and throws 
light on the general date of arts and manners in 
different periods. The moil early Pagodas ap* 
pear to have been nothing more than exca- 
vations in mountainous parts of the country, 
formed probably in imitation of the natural ca* 
vems to which the firft inhabijtants of the earth 
retired for fafety during the i^ght, and where they 
found flielter from the inclemency of the feafons. 
The nioft celebrated, and, as there is reafon to 
believe, the moil ancient of all thefe, is the Pa- 
goda in the ifland Elephanta, at no great dif. 
tance from Bombay. It has been hewn by the 
hands of man out of a folid rock, about half way 
up a higli mountain, and formed into a ipacious 
area, nearly 1 20 feet iquare. In order to fupport 
the roof, and the weight of the mountain that lies 
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above it, « number of mafly pillars, and of a form 
not inelegant, have been cut out of the fame 
rock, at fuch regular diftances, as on the firfl 
entrance prefents to the eye of the fpe6lator an ^ 
appearance both of beauty and of ftrength. 
Great part of the infide is covered with bumaii 
figures in high relief, of gigantic fize jas well as 
lingular forms, and diftinguiflied by a variety of 
fymbols, reprefenting, it is probable, the attri- 
butes of the deities whom they worihipped^ or 
the adlions of the heroes whom they admired^ 
In the ifle of Salfette, ftill nearer to Bombay, 
are excavations in a fimilar ftile, hardly inferior 
in magnificence, and deftined for the lame reli- 
gious purpofes. 

These fl:upendous works are of fuch high anti- 
quity, that as the natives cannot, either from hiC- 
tory or tradition, give any information concern^ 
ing the time in which they were executed, they 
univerfeUy afcribe the formation of them to the 
power of fuperior beings. From the extent and 
grandeur of thefefubterraneous manfions, which 
intelligent travellers compare to the moft cele- 
brated monuments of human power and art in 
any part of the earth, it is manifeft that they 
eould not have been formed in that fl:age of fo- 
cial life where fnen continue divided into fmall 
tribes, unaccufl:omed to the efforts of perfevering 
induftry. It is only in States of confiderable ex- 
tent, and among people long habituated to fub^ 
ordination, and to a6l with concert, that the 
idea of fuch magnificent works is conceived, 
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or the power of accompliflung them can be 
found. 

That ibme fuch powerful ftate was eflablilhed 
in India at the time when the excavations in the 
iflands of Elephanta and Salfette were formed, 
ii not the only conclufion to be drawn from a 
furvey of them ; the ftile in which the fculptures 
with which they are adorned is executed, indi> 
cates a cbnfiderable improvement in art at that 
early periods Sculpture is the imitative art in 
which man feems to have made the firft trial of 

■ 

his own talents. But even ii;i thofe countries 
where it has attained to the higheft degree of 
perfe6lion, its progrefs has been extremely flow. 
Whoever has attended to the hiftory of tiiis art 
in Greece, knows how far removed the firfl rude 
eflay to reprefent the human form, was from any 
complete delineation of it *. But the different 
groupes of figures which ftill remain entire in 
the Pagoda of Elephanta, however low they 
mufl rank if they be compared with the more 
elegant works of Grecian or even Etrufcan ar- 
tifts, are finiflied in a ftile confiderably fuperior 
to the hard inexpreffive manner of the Egyp- 
tians, or to the figures in the celebrated palace 
of Perfepolis, In this light they have appeared 
to perfons abundantly qualified to appreciate 
their merit, and from different drawings, parti- 
cularly thofe of Niebuhr, a traveller equally ac- 
curate in obferving, and faithful in defcribing, 

« Winkelman'g Hift. dc TArt, chez lej Anciens, torn, i. 
p. 32, &c. 
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we muft form a favourable opinion of the flatc 
of arts in India at that period. 

It is worthy of nqtice, that although feveral 
of the figures in the caverns at Elephanta be fo 
different from thofe now exhibited in the Pago- 
das as objects of veneration, that fbme learned 
Europeans have imagined they reprefent the 
rites of a religion more ancient than that now 
eftabliihed in Indoftan, yet by the Hindoos them- 
ielves the caverns are confidered as hallowed 
places of their own worftiip, and they ftill refort , 
thither to perform their devotions, and honour 
the figures there, in the fame manner with thofe 
in their own Pagodas. In confirmation of this, 
I have been informed by an inteUigent obferver, 
who vifited this fubterraneous fandtuary, in the 
year 1782, that he was accompanied by a iaga* 
cious Brahmin, a native of Benares, who, though 
he had never been in it before that time, re- 
cognized, at once, all the figures ; was well ac- 
quainted with the parentage, education, and life 
of every deity or human perfouage there repre- 
iented, and explained with fluency the meaning 
of the various fymbols by which the imaged 
were dii^inguiihed. This may be confidercjd as 
a clear piroof that the lyftem of mythology now 
prevalent ii^ Benares, is not different from that 
delineated in the cavern^ of Elephanta. Mr. 
Hunter, who vifited Elephanta in the year 1784^ 
feems to confider the figures there as reprefent- 
isxg deities who are ftill obje6ls of worfhip 
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among the Hindoos ^ One circumftance ferves 
to confirm the juftnefs of this opinion. Several 
of the moft confpicuous perfonages in the 
groupes at Elephanta are decorated with the 
Zennar^ the facred firing or cord peculiar to 
4;he order of Brahmins, an authentic evidence 
of the diftin6lion of cafts having been eftablifhed 
in India, at the time when thefe works were 
finiflied. 

a. Instead of caverns, the original places of 
worfhip, which could be formed only in parti- 
cular fituations, the devotion of the people foon 
i>egan to raife temples in honour of their deities 
in other parts of India. The ftru6lure of thefe 
was at firft extremely fimple. They were pyra- 
mids of large dimenfion, and had no light within 
"but what came from a fmall door. After having 
been long accuftomed to perform all the rites of 
Teligion in the gloom of caverns, the Indians 
were naturally led to confider the folemn dark- 
nefs of fuch a manfion as facred. Some Pagodas 
in this firft ftile of building ftill remain in In- 
doftan. Drawings of two of thefe at Deogur, 
and of a third near Tanjore in the Carnatic, aU 
fabrics of great antiquity, have been publifhed 
by Mr. Hodges ', and though they are rude 
ftru£lures, they are of fuch magnitude as muft 
have required the pow^r of fome confiiderable 
ftate to rear them. 

' Arcbeologta, voL vii. p. 2861 kc. ^ Vt" VI. 
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3. In proportion to the progrefs of the different 
countries of India in opulence and refinement, 
the ilru6tare of their temples gradually improved. 
From plain buildings they became highly orna- 
mented fabrics, and, both by their extent and 
magnificence, are monuments of the power and 
tafte of the people by whom they were ere6led. 
In this highly finiflred ftile there are Pagodas o£ 
great antiquity in different parts of Indoftan, par- 
ticularly in the fouthern provinces, which were 
not expofed to the defl:ru6live violence of Ma- 
homedan zeal**. In order to aflift my readers in 
forming fuch an idea of thefe buildings as may 
enable them to judge with refpeft to the early 
ftate of arts in India, I Ihall briefly defcribe 
two, of which we have the moft accurate ac- 
counts. The entry to the Pagoda of Chillam- 
brum near Porto Novo on the Coromandel 
coaft, held in high veneration on account of 
its antiquity, is by ^ ftately gate under a pyra- 
mid an hundred and twenty-two feet in height, 
built with large ft(Hies above forty feet long, 
anti more than five feet fijuare, and all covered 
with plates of copper, adorned with an immenfe 
variety of figures neatly executed. The whole 
ftruflure extends one thoufand three hundred 
and thirty-two feet in one dire6lion, and nine 
himdred and thirty-fix in another. Some 
of the ornamental parts are finifhed with 
an elegance entitled to the admiration of the 

^« Sec NOTE LXIV. 
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moll ingenious artifts*. The Pagoda of Sering- 
ham, fuperior in fan6lity to that of Chillambrum, 
furpaffes it as much in grandeur; and fortunately 
I can convey a more perfect idea of it by adopt- 
ing the words of an elegant and accurate hifto- 
rian. This Pagoda fe fituated about a mile from 
the weftern extremity of the ifland of Seringham, 
formed by the divilion of the great river Caveri 
into two channels. " It is compofed of feven 
*' fquare inclofures, one within the other, the 
" walls of which are twenty-five feet high, and 
" four thick. Thefe inclofures are three hundred 
and fifty feet diflaht from one another, and 
each has four large gates, with a high tower ; 
" which are placed, one in the middle of each fide 
** of the inclofure, and oppofite to the four car- 
" dinal points. The outward wall is near four 
" miles in circumference, and its gateway to the 
** fouth is ornamented with pillars, feveral of 
" which are fingle Hones thirty-three feet long, 
** and nearly five in diameter j and thofe which 
** form the roof are fl:iU larger ; in the inmoft in- 
*« clofiires are the chapels. About half a mile to 
" the eafl; of Seringham, and nearer to the Caveri 
*' than the Coleroon, is another large Pagoda, 
** called Jembikifma; but this has only one inclo- 
*' fure. The extreme veneration in which Se- 
" ringham is held, arifes from a belief that it con- 
** tains that identical image of t|ie.god Wiftchnu, 
" which ufed to be worfliipped by the god 

• 

* Mem. de Literal, torn, xxxii. p. 44, &c. Voy. de M. So- 
merat tom.i. p. 217. 

^^ Brahma. 
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** Brahma. Pilgrims from all parts cf the penin- 
*' fula come here to obtain abfolution, and none 
*' come without an offering of money ; and a 
** large part of the revenue of the ifland is allot- 
** ted for the maintenance of the Brahmins who 
** inhabit the Pagoda ; and thefe, with their fa- 
^* milies, formerly compofed a multitude not left 
** than forty thoufand fouls, maintained, with- 
** out labour, by the liberality of fuperftition. 
** Here, as in all the other great Pagodas of In- 
** dia, the Brahmins live in a fubordination which 
^' knows no refiftance, and flumber in a volup^ 
*' tuoufnefe which knows no wants ^.'* 

The other fpecies of public buildings which I 
mentioned, were thofe ere6led for the defence of 
the country. From the immenfe plains of Indof- 
tan, there arife, in different parts, eminences and 
rocks formed by nature to be places of ftrength. 
Of thefe the ^natives early took poffeffion, and 
fortifying them with works of various kinds, ren- 
dered them almofl impregnable ftations. Tliere 
feems to have been, in fome diftant age, a period 
of general turbulence and danger in India, when 
fuch retreats was deemed effentially neceffary to 
public fafety; for among the duties of magi^*. 
flrates prelcribed by the Pundits, one is, " that 
*' he fliall ere6t a ftrong fort in the place where 
** he chufes to relide ; and fliall build a wall on 
** all the four fides of it, with towers and battle- 

^ Orme's Hift. of Milit. Tranfad. of Indoftan, voL i. 
p. 178. 

Q 2 " ments. 
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^< meDts, and fhall make a full ditch around it^'' 
Of thefe fortreffes feveral remain, which, both 
from the appearance of the buildings, and firom 
the tradition of the natives, mufl have been con« 
ftru6ied in very remote times. Mr. Hodges has 
publiflied views of three of thefe, one of Chim«r 
Gur, fituated upon the river Ganges, about fix* 
teen miles above the city of Benares" ; the fe- 
cond, of Gwallror, about eighty miles to the 
fimth of Agra" ; the third of Bi(^egur, in the 
territory of Benares*^. They are all, particularly 
Gwallior, works of confiderable magnitude and 
ftrength. The fortreffes in Bengal, however, arc 
not to be compared with feveral in the Deccan. 
Affeergur, Burhampour, and Dowlatabad, are 
deemed by the natives to be impregnable^; and 
I am affured by a good judge, that Affeergur is 
indeed a mod flupendous work, and fo advan* 
tageoufly fituated, that it would be extremdij 
difficult to reduce it by force. Adoni, of whidhi 
Tippoo Sultaun lately rendered himfelf mafter,. is 
not inferior to any of them, either in ftrength or 
importance ''i 

* 

Nor is it only from furveying their public 
works that we are juflified in afferting the early 
proficiency of the Indians in elegant and viSsM 

^ Intro(L to Code of Gentoo Laws^ p. cxi. 

» N« L a N« II. • N« III. 

P Rennell, Mem. p. 133. 139. 

4 Hiftorical and Political View of the Deccaot p»xj. 
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arts : we are led to form the fame^coDclufian \sy 
a view of thofe produdtions of their ingenuity, 
wliich were the chief articles of their trade with 
foreign nations. Of thefe the labours of the In- 
dian loom and needle have, in every age, beeo 
the moft celebrated ; and fine linen is conjee- 
tured with fome probability, to have been called 
by the ancients Sindorij from the name of the 
river Iiidus or Sindus, near which it was wrought 
in the higheft perfe6tion '. The cotton manti* 
fa^ures of India feem anciently to have been as 
much admired as they are at prefent, not only 
for their delicate texture, but for the elegance 
with which fome of them are embroidered, and 
the beautiful colour of the flowers with which 
others are adorned. From the earliefl; period of 
European intercourfe with India, that country 
has been diftinguifhed for the number and ex* 
cellence of the fubftances for dying various co- 
lours, with which it abounded '• The dye of 
the deep blue colour in higheft eftimation among 
the Romans, bore the name oi Indkum^. From 
India, too, the fubftance ufed in dying a bright 
red colour, feems to have been imported" ; and 
it is well known that both in the cotton and filk 
ilufli which we now receive from India, the blue 

* Sir WaKam Jones's Third Difcourfe, p. 4^8. ' 

* Strab. lib. xv. p. ioi8. A* 1024* B. 

* Plip. Nat, Hift. lib. xxxv. c. 6. f 27. 

^ Salmafius Exercit. Plinians in Solin. 18, Blq^ 810. 
Salmafius de Homionymis Hyles Jatrica, c 107. See * 

NOTELXV; , 
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and the red are the colours of moil confpicuoufl 
luftre and beauty. But however much the an- 
cients may have admired thefe productions oi 
Indian art, fome circumftances, which I have 
s^lready mentioned, rendered their demand for 
the cotton manufa6lures of India far inferior to 
that of modern times ; and this has occafioned 
the information concerning them which we re- 
ceive from the Greek and Roman writers to be- 
very imperfe6t. We may conclude, however, 
from the wonderful refemblance of the ancient 
Hate of India to the modern, that, in every pe- 
riod, the produ6lions of their looms were as va- 
rious as beautiful. The ingenuity of the Indians 
in other kinds of workmanfliip, particularly in 
metals and in ivory, is mentioned with praife by 
ancient authors, but without any particular de- 
fcription of their nature*. Of thefe early pro- 
ductions of Indian artifls, there are now Ibme 
Specimens in Europe, from which it appears that 
they were acquainted with the method of en- 
graving upon the hardeil ilones and gems ; and, 
both in the elegance of their defigns and in 
ne^tnefs of execution, had arrived at a confider- 
able degree of excellence. An ingenious writer 
maintains, that the art of engraving on gems was 
probably an Indian invention, and certainly was 
early improved there, and he fupports this opi- 
nion by feveral plaufible arguments^. The In- 

* Btrabo, lib. xv. p. 1044. B. Dionyf. Pcrieges, verf. 1016. 
y Rafpe's Introd, to Taffie's DeCcript. Catal. of engraTed 
gemsi 5cc. p. xii. &c. 

dian 
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dian engraved gems of which he has publifhed 
defcriptions, appear to be the workmanfliip of 
a very remote period, as the legends on them 
are in the Sanlkreet language^. 

But it is not alone from the improved date 
of mechanic arts in India, that we conclude its 
inhabitants to have been highly civilized; a 
proof of this, ftill more convincing, may be de- 
duced from the early and extraordinary produc* 
tions of their genius in the fine arts. This evi- 
dence is rendered more interefting, by being 
derived from a fource of knowledge which the 
laudable curioflty of our countrymen has opened 
to the people of Europe within thefe few years. 
That all the fcience and literature poffefied by 
the Brahmins, were contained in books written 
in a language underftood by a few only of the 
mofl learned among them, is a fa6l which has 
long been known ; and all the Europeans fettled 
in India during three centuries, have complained 
that the Brahmins obftinately refufed to inftrudl . 
any perfon in this language. But at length, by 
addrefs, mild treatment, and a perfuafion, that 
the eameftnefs with which inftrudtion ^ was foli- 
citftd, proceeded not from any intention of turn- ^ 
ing their religion into derifion, but from a de- 
fire of acquiring a perfe6l knowledge of their 
fciences and literature, the fcruples of the 

Brahmins have been overcome. Several Britilh 

* 

* Rafpe's Introd. to Taffie's Defcript. Catal. of engraved 
gems, ToL i. p. 74. vol. ii. plate xiii. 

Q 4 gentlemen 
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gentlemen are now completely mafters of the 
Sanlkreet language* The myfterious veil, fat" 
merly deemed impenetrable, is removed ; and 
in the courfe of five years, the curiofity of the 
public has been gratified by two publications as 
fingular as they were unexpected. The one is 
a tranflation by Mr. Wilkins, of an Epifode from 
the Mahabarat^ an epic poem In high eftima- 
tion among the Hindoos, compofed according 
to their account by Kreeflina Dwypayen Veias^ 
the moil eminent of all their Brahmins, above 

9 

three thoufand years before the Chriftiau lenu 
The other is Sacontalay a dramatic poem, written 
about a century before the birth of Chrift, tranC^ 
lated by Sir W. Jones. I ifaall endeavour to give 
my readers fuch a view of the fubje6t and 0001- 
pofition of each of thefe, as may enable them to 
eftimate, in fome meafure, the degree of merit 
which they poffefs. 

The Mahabarat is a voluminous poem, con« 
filling of upwards of four hundred thoufand lines* 
Mr. Wilkins has tranflated more than a third of 
it ; but only a fhort epifode, intitled Bagfavat- 
Geeta, is hitherto publiflied, and from this 
^ ipecimen we mud form an opinion with re(pe£l 
to the whole. The fubjedl of the poem is a fa« 
mous civil war between two branches of the royal 
houfe of Bhaurat. When tlie forces on each fide 
were formed in the field, and ready to decide the 
contifl by the fword, Aijoon, the favourite and 
pupil of the god Kreeflina, who accompanied 

him 
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him in this hour o£ danger, requefted of him to 

caufe his chariot to advance between the two 

hoftile armies. He looked at both armies, and 

beheld, on either fide, none but grandfires, 

uncles, coufins, tutors, fons, and brothers, near 

relations or bofom friends ; and when he had 

gazed for a while, and law thefe prepared for the 

fight, he was feized with extreme pity and com- 

pun6lion, and uttered his forrow in the following 

words:—" Having beheld, O Kreejhna/ my 

** kindred thus waiting anxious for the fight, my 

** members fail me, my countenance withereth, 

^ the hair flandeth an end upon my body, and 

«« all my frame trembleth with horror j even 

** GandeeVy my bow efcapeth from my hand, and 

" my fikin is parched and dried up.-«»When I 

" have deftroyed ray kindred, fliali I longer 

*^ look for happinefs ? I wHh not for viQtorj^ 

" Kre^na ; I want not dominion ; I want not 

<^ pleafure ; for what is dominion and the en- 

" joymente of life, or even life itfelf, when thofe 

<^ for whom dominion, pleafure, and enjoyment 

<^ were to be coveted, have abandoned life and 

^^ fortune, and fi^and here in the field ready fyt 

^^ the battle. Tutors, fons, and Mhers, grand- 

<< fires, and grandfons, uncles, nephews, coufins, 

** kindred, and friends! Although they would 

*« kill me, I wifli not to fight them ; no not 

** even for the dominion of the three regions of 

^ the univerfe, much left for this little earth*/* 

In 
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In order to remove his fcruples, Kreefhna in- 
forms him what was the duty of a prince of the 
Chehteree or military cafl, whei^ called to a6t in 
fuch a fituation, and incites him to perform it 
by g, variety of moral and philofophical argu- 
ments, the nature of which I fhall have occalion 
to confider particularly in another part of this 
Differtation. In this dialogue between Kreeflma 
and his pupil, there are feveral paffages which 
give an high idea of the genius of the poet. The 
fpeech of Arjoon I have quoted, in which he 
expreffes the anguilh of his foul, muft have ftruck 
every reader as beautiful and pathetic ; and I 
(hall afterwards produce a defcription of the Su- 
preme Being, and of the reverence wherewith 
he (hould be worfhipped, which is fublime. But 
while thefe excite our admiration, and confirm 
us in the belief of a high degree of civilization 
in that country where fuch a work was produced, 
we are furprifed at the defe6l of tafte and of art 
in the manner of introducing this Epifode. Two 
powerful armies are drawn up in battle-array, 
eager for the fight ; a young hero and his in- 
ftruftor are defcribed as fl^anding in a chariot of 
war between them ; that furely was not the mo- 
ment for teaching him the principles of philofo- 
phy, and delivering eighteen leftures of meta- 
phyfics and theology. 

* 
With regard, however, both to the dramatic' 
and epic poetry of the Hindoos, we labour under 
the difadvantage of being obliged to form an opi- 
nion from a fingle fpecimen of each, and that of 

the 
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the latter, too, (as it is only a part of a large 
work,) an imperfe6l one. But if, from fuch fcanty 
materials, we may venture upon any decifion, it 
muft be, that of the two, the drama feems to 
have been conduced with the moft corre6l tafle. 
This will appear from the obfervations which I 
now proceed to make upon Sacontala. 

It is only to nations confiderably advanced in 
refinement, that the drama is a favourite enter- 
tainment. The Greeks had been for a good time 
a poliflied people; Al casus -and Sappho had com- 
pofed their Odes, and Thales and Anaximander 
had opened their fchools, before tragedy made 
its firft rude effay in the cart of Thefpis j and a 
good time elapfed before it attained to any con- 
fiderable degree of excellence. From the drama 
of Sacontala, then, we muft form an advantage- 
ous idea of the ftate of improvement in that fo- 
ciety to whofe tafte it was fuited. In eftimating 
its merit, however, we muft not apply to it rules 
of criticifm drawn from the literature and tafte 
of nations with which its author was altogetKer 
unacquainted ; we muft not expe6t the unities 
of the Greek theatre; we muft not meafure it by 
our own ftandard of propriety. Allowance muft 
be made for local cuftoms, and Angular manners, 
arifing from a ftate of domeftic fociety, an order 
of civil policy, and a fyftem of religious opinions^ 
very difierent from thofe eftabliflied in Europe* 
Sacontala is not a regular drama, but, like fome 
of the plays early exhibited on the Spaniih and 

Epiglilh 
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Englifli theatres, is an hiftory in dialogue, un. 
folding events which happened indifferent places, 
and during a feries of years. When viewed in 
this light, the fable is in general well arranged, 
many of the incidents are happily chofen, and 
the viciffitudes in the fituation of the principal 
perfonages are fudden and unexpefited. The un- 
ravelling of the piece, however, though fome of 
the circumftances preparatory to it be introduced 
with IkiU, is at laft brought about by the inter- 
vention of fuperior beings, which has always a 
bad effeA, and difcovers fome want of art. But 
as Sacontala was defcended of a celeftial nymph, 
and under the prote6lion of a holy hermit, this 
heavenly interposition may appear lefs marvel- 
lous, and is extremely agreeable to the Oriental 
tafte. In many places of this drama it is fimple 
and tender, in fome pathetic ; in others there is 
a mixture of comic with what is more ferious. 
Of each, examples might be given. I (hall feleft 
a few of the firft, both becaufe firaplicity and 
tendernefs are the chara^eriftic beauties of the 
piece, and becaufe they fo little reiemble the ex- 
travagant imagery and turgid ftyle conQiicuous 
in almoft all the (pecimens of Oriental poetry 
which have hitherto been publiflied. 

Sacontala, the heroine of the drama, a prin- 
cefi of high birth, had been educated by an holy 
hermit in a hallowed grove, and had pufled the 
early part of her life in rural occupations and 
paftcmd innocence. When Ihe was about to quit 

Uiis 
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this beloved retreat, and repair to the court of a 
great monarch, to whom ihe had been married, 
Cana, her fofter-father, and her youthfiil com- 
panions, thus bewail their own lofs, and exprefi 
their wiihes for her happinefs, in a ftrain of fen* 
timent and language perfe6tly fuited to their 
pafioral character. 

•' Heaj^ O ye trees^ of this hallowed foreil, 
^^ hear and proclaim that Sacontala is going to 
** the palace of her wedded lord ; flie who drank 
** not, though thirfty, before you were watered; 
*< fhe, who cropped not, through aife&ion foe 
^* you, one of your frefli leaves, though flie 
^ would have been pleafed with fuch an orna* 
** ment for her locks ; flie, whofe chief delight 
*• was in the feafon when your branches are 
«« fpangled with flowers I 

Chorw of Wood Nymphs. — ** May her way be 
** attended with profperity ! May propitious 
<^ breezes fprinkle, for her delight^ the odorifer- 
<^ ous dtifi; of rich bloflToms! May podb of clear 
*« water, green with the leaves of the lotos, re* 
^^ frefli her as flie walks ! and may fliady 
«« branches be her defence frOm the fcorching 
« fun-beams!" 

Sacontala, juft as flie was departing from the 
grove, turns to Cana: " Sufier me, venerable fa- 
<< ther, to addr^ this Madhavi-creeper, whoflr 
«* red bloflbms inflame the grove. — Cma. " My 
<« child, I kuow thy afie&ion for it*— «— iSrMron/. 

"Omoft 
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" O moft radiant of fhining plants, receive my 
** embraces, and return them with thy flexible 
** arms ! from this day, though removed at a 
** fatal diflance, I IhaJl for ever be thine.- — O be- 
*' loved father confider this creeper as myfelf !" 
As ihe advances, ihe again addrefles Cana: 
*' Father ! when yon female antelope, who now 
** moves flowly from the weight of the young 
** ones with which (he is pregnant, fhall be deli- 
*' vered of them, fend me, I beg, a kind meflage 
** with tidings of her fafety, — Do not forget'* 
Cana. " My beloved ! I will not forget it** 
Sacontala [^Jiopping']. " Ah ! what is it that 
** clings to the Ikirts of my robe and detains me!*' 
•Cana. " It is thy adopted child, the little 






*' fawn, whofe mouth, when the (harp points of 
** Cufa grafs had wounded it, has been fo often 
** fmeared by thee with the healing oil of In- 
" gudi ; who has been fo often fed by thee with 
*' a handful of Synmaka grains, and now will 

" not leave the footfteps of his prote6lrefs.** 

Sacont. " Why doll thou weep, tender fawn, 
for me who mull leave our common dwelling- 
place ? — As thou wall reared by me when thou 
** Hadll loll thy mother, who died foon after thy 
" birth, fo will \ny fofter-father attend thee, 
** when we are leparated, with anxious care. — 

" Return, poor thing, return we mull part.** ^ 

\^She burji into * tears.'] Cana. " Thy tears, 

** my child, ill fuit the occalion ; we fliall all 
** meet again ; be firm ; fee the dire6l road be- 
" fore thee, and follow it. When the big tear 
** lurks beneath thy beautiful eye-lalhes, let thy 
. lot " refo- 
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receive from the Greeks and Romans, of the 
3nces which attracted the attention of the 
ian phiiofophers, or of the difcoveries which 
Y had made in them, are very imperfe6t. To 
refearches of a few intelligent perfons, who 
e viflted India during the coui-fe ctf the three 
centuries, we are indebted for more ample 
authentic information. But from the re- 
:ance with which the Brahmins communicate 
ir fciences to ftrangers, and the inability of 
opeans to acquire much knowledge of thenfi, 
•, like the myfteries of their religion, they 
concealed from vulgar eyes in an unkwowtl'- 
\ this information was acquired flowly' 
th great diflSculty. The fame obferva- 
^wever, which I made concerhing our 
•ge of the ftktte of the fine arts aniong' 
le of India, is applicable to that of 
efs in fcience^ and the preferit age is* 
iflied with fufficient evidence upon 
^ a decifive judgment v^ith reQ)e6i- 
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^^ rope. They are all in verfe where the dialogue 
** is elevated,, and in profe where it ia familiar ; 
^^ the men of rank and learning are reprefested 
^^ Q)eaking pure Sanikreet^ and the women Fn^ 
^< crit, which is little more than the language at 
^^ the Brahmins, melted down by a delicate ar« 
** ticulation to the foftnefs of Italian j while the 
^^ low perfons of the drama fpeak the vn^ar dia- 
^* Ifefits of the feveral provinces which they ait 
" fuppofed to inhabit ^*' 

V. The attainments of the Indians in fcience, 
fumiih an additional proof of their early civiliza- 
tion. By every perfon who has vifited India in 
ancient or modern times, its inhabitants either 
in tranfadtions of private bufinefs, or in the coo- 
daSt of political afiairs^have been deemed not in- 
ferior to the people of any nation in iagacit)^ or in 
acatenefs of underftanding. From the applicatiofi 
of iucb talents to the cultivation of icience, an 
extraordinary degree of proficiency might have 
been expected. The Indians were, accordingly, 
early celebrated on that account, and fome of 
the mofl eminent of the Greek philofophets, tnu 
veUed into India, that, by converfing with the 
iages of that country, they might acquire feme 
portion of the knowledge for which th^ weit 
diftinguiihed''. The accounts, however, which 

< Pre&ce to Sacont. by Sir William Jones, p. fau See 
NOTE LXVI. 

* Brukai Hift. PhilofopL voLL p^ 190. __ 
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we receive from the Greeks and Romans, tff theh 
Sciences which attracted the attention of the 
Indian phiiofophers, or of the difcoveries which 
they had made in them, are very imperfedlj. To 
the refearches of a few intelligent p^rforls, Whtf 
have vifited India during the courfe of thcf thre^ 
laft centuries^ we are indebted for liltoire ainp^ltf' 
and authentic information. But from the re- 
lu£tatice with which the Briahmins c()mmunfciart€P 
their icienees to ftrangers;, and the inabiBty dl'^ 
Europeails to acquire much knowledge of theiM^^ 
whiW, like the myfteries of thcfirrefHgiotH'the^^ 
Were cdnlcealed fromvulgai^ ey^s in an^ ullteldt^Ml 
tbngiMf, this iiifbrtnation was' ac^uir^ floWl^ 
and- with grteat diflSeulty. The fame obfervi^* 
tion^ Hovrev^^, which I^ ntadte concertririg' oui* 
knowledge of this (Iktb o^ the fhi^ ailB aitfon^ 
tlie peapla €ft Indta-^ ii^' spplicMei' iKi that dlT 
t|(<*ir prdgt^-irf fciertce^ and the prefecrt' agci^ i^ 
the fim^ftirnlflted'^th fUffident dtidefieef lipoifi 
whiclPto ^tid^a^^d&eifive judgm6«ift'^ith r^i^^ 
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thefe iciences in India, we are in pofleffion of 
fa£U which merit attention. 

But, prior to the confideration of them, it is 
proper to examine the ideas of the Brahmins 
with refpe6t to mind itfelf, for if thefe were not 
juft, all their theories concerning its operationi 
mud have been erroneous and fanciful. The 
diftin£fcion between matter and fpirit appears to 
have been early known by the philofophers of In* 
dia, and to the latter they afcribed many powers 
of which they deemed the former to be inca- 
pable ; and when we recoiled: how inadequate 
our conceptions are of every objeiSl that does not 
fall under the cognizance of the fenfes, we may 
affirm (if allowance be made for a peculiar notion 
of the Hindoos which fliall -be afterwards ex- 
plained) that no defcription of. the human foul is 
more fuited to the dignity of its nature than that 
given by the author of the Mahabarat. ^* Some/* 
fays he, "regard the foal as a wonder, others 
** hear of it with aftonilhment, but no one know* 
** eth it. The weapon divideth it not ; the fire 
*f burneth it not j the water comipteth it not ; 
** the wind drieth it not away; for it is indivi- 
<* fible, inconfumable, incorruptible; it is etemali, 
<< univerfal, permanent, immovable ; it is invi- 
<^ fible, inconceivable, and ucf^terable V After 
this view of the fentiments of the Brahmina. 
concerning mind itfeJf, we may proceed to con«< 
iider their ideas with xetpeGt to each of tbc 

■ ■ . 

^ Biighfat-Qeeta, p. 37. 
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fciences, in that tripartite arrangement which 
I mentioned. 

itl. Logic and Metaphyfics; On no fubje6b . 
has the human underftandlng been more exet- 
cifed than in analyfing its own operations. The 
various powers of the mind have been examined ' 
and defined. The . origin and progrefs of our 
ideas have been traced ; and proper rules have 
been prefcribed, of proceeding from the obferva- 
tion of fadlS'to the eftablifliment.of principles, 
or from the knowledge of principles to form ar-* 
rangements of fcience. The philofophers of 
ancient Greece were highly celebrated for their 
proficiency in thefe abftrufe fpeculations ; and in 
their difcuffions and arrangements, difcovered 
fuch depth of thought and acutenefs of difcern- 
ment, that their fyftems of Logic, particularly ■ 
that of the Peripatetic School, have been deemed 
mod diftinguifhed efforts of human reafon. 

« 

But f|nce we became acquainted, in fomei'de- 
greej with the literature and fcience of the Hin- 
doos, we find that as foon as men arrive at that 
flage in focial life, when they can turn their at- 
tention to ipeculative inquiries, the human mind 
will, in every region of the earth, difplay nearly 
the fame powers, and proceed in its invelliga-^ 
tions and difcoveries by nearly fimilar fleps. ^ 
From Abul Fazel's compendium of the philo- 
fophy? of the Hindoos, the knowledge of which 
he acquired, as he informs us, by aflbciating in- 

• Ayccn Atbery, vol. iii. p. 95, &c. 
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tip^atdy) with the mod learned men of the na« 
tion ; from the fpecimen of their logical diibui^ 
fions contained in that portion of the Shaftra 
publiihed by Colonel Dow', and from many paf- 
fkgl^in the Baghvat-Geeta, it appears that the 
Utme fpeculationa which occupied the philofo- 
pbera of Greece had engaged the attention of 
the Indian Brahmins ; and the theories of the 
former, either concerning the qualities of ex- 
ternal objects, or the nature of our own ideas, 
were not more ingenious than thofe of tKe latter. 
To.d^ne with accuracy; to diftinguifhwithacute«< 
nefs, and to reafon with fubtlety , are charaAer* 
ifidcs. of both ; and in both, the fame excels of 
refinement, in attempting to analyfe thofe oper- 
ations of mind which the faculties of man were 
not' formed to comprehend, led fometimes to the 
mod falfe and dangerous conclufions. That 
fceptical philofophy, which denies the exiftence 
of the. material world, and aiferts nothing to be 
real but our own ideas, feems to have been 
known in Ihdia as well as in Europe^ ; and the 
fages^ of the Eail, as they were indebted to phi- 
lofophy for the knowledge of many important 
truths, were not more exempt<than thofe of the 
Weft' from its delufions and errors. 

2d,ETHic& Thisfcience^ whi^hatforitsch* 
jeft toafcertain what diftingniflieswrtaefroiB vice^. 
te i»vefligate what motives fhould prompi.meD tOi 
aft> and tapfreficribe rules for the condu&ofiift^ 

*■ Differtationy p. xsxix, &c. 

1 Dow'i DiQet^Uon, Pr ItVEt Aycea Akberf, t(4 iiL p. 128* 
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as it is of all others the moft interefling, feetas 
to have deeply engaged the attention of the 
Brahmins. Their fentimenits with refpe6l to thefe 
points were various, and, like the philofophets 
of Greece, the Brahmins were divided into feCls, 
diftinguiihed by maxims and tenets often diame- 
trically oppofite. That fe^ with whofe opinions 
we are, fortunately, beft acquainted, had efta« 
blifhed a iyflem of morals, founded on principles 
the mod generous and dignified which unaflifted 
reafon is capable of difcovering. Man, they 
taught, was formed not for fpeculation or indo- 
lence, but for a6lion. He is borh, not for him- 
felffalone, but for his fellow men. The happinefs 
of the fbciety of which he is a member, the good 
of mankind, are his ultimate and higheft objects* 
In chufing what to prefer or to rejeft, the juft- 
nefs and propriety of his own choice are the only 
confiderations to which he fliould attend. The 
events which may follow his a6lions are not ijx 
his own power, and whether they be*proQ)erous 
or adverfe, as long as he is fatisfied with the pu» 
rity of the motives which induced him to a6l, he 
can enjoy that approbation of his own mind, 
which conftitutes genuine happinefs, indepen- 
dent of the power of fortune or the opinions of ' 
other men. ** Man (fays the author of the Ma- 
habarat) enjoyeth not freedom from adlion* 
^ Every man is involuntarily urged to aft by 
thofe principles which are inherent in liis na^ 
tare. He who reflraineth his aftive facultibs^ 
and fitteth down with his mind attentive to the 
objefts of his fenfes, may be called one of ta 

B 3 « aftrayeijl 
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^^ aftrayed foul. The man is praifed, who having 
" fubdued all his paffions, perfprmeth with his 
" a6live faculties all the fundlions of life uncop- 
" cerned about the event*. Let the motive be 
** in the deed, and not in the event. Be not one 
." whofe motive for a6tion is the hope of reward. 
. " Let not thy life be Ipent in ina6tion. Depend 
." upon application, perform thy duty, abandon 
all thought of the confequence, and make the 
event equal, whether it terminate in good or 
in evil; for fuch an equality is called Yog 
*' [i. e. attention to what is fpiritual]. Seek an 
** afylum then in wifdom alone ; for the mifer- 
** able and unhappy are fo on account of the 
** event of things. Men who are endued with 
*^ true wifdom are unmindful of good or evil in 
this world. Study then to obtain this applica- 
tion of thy underftanding, for fuch application 
** in bufinefs is a precious art. Wife men who 
*' have abandoned all thought of the fruit which 
** is produced from their actions, are freed from 
.** the chains of birth, and go to the regions of 
^^ eternal happinefs^'* 

FRbivr thefe and other paflages which I might 
have quoted, we learn that the diftinguifliing 
do6lrines of the Stoical fchool were taught in 
India many ages before the birth of Zeno, and 
inculcated with a perfuafive earneflneft nearly 
refembyng that of Epi^fcetus ; and it is not with- 
out aftonilhment that we find the tenets of this 
manly active philofophy, which feem to he formed 

. ^ SaghV«t-GM!l^* p. 44^ • ""-Baghvat-Geirta, p. 40. 
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only for men of the moft vigorous fpirit, pf e* 
fcribed as the rule of condudl to a race of peo- 
ple more eminent (as is generally fuppofed) for 
the gentlenefs of their difpofition than for the 
elevation of their minds. 

3d, Physics, In all the fcienees which con-^ 
tribute towards extending our knowledge of na- 
ture, in mathematics, mechanics, and aftronomy. 
Arithmetic is of elementary ufe. In whatever 
country theii we find that fuch attention has been 
paid to the improvement of arithmetic as to ren- 
der its operations moft eafy and corre6l, we may 
prefume that the fcienees depending upon it 
have attained a fuperior degree of perfe6lion. 
Such improvement of this fcience we find in In- 
dia. While, among the Greeks and Romans, the 
only method ufed for the notatidn pf numbers 
was by the letters of the alphabet, which ne- 
ceffarily rendered arithmetical calculation ex- 
tremely tedious and operofe, the Indians had, 
from time immemorial, employed for the fame 
purpofe the ten cyphers, or figures, now univer- 
fally^ known, and by means of them performed 
every operation in arithmetic with the greateft 
facility and expedition. By the happy invention 
of giving a difl^erent value to each figure accord- 
ing to its change of place, no more than ten 
figures are needed in calculations the moft com- 
plex, and of any given extent ; and arithmetic 
is the moft perfe6l of all the fcienees. The Ara- 
bians,, not long after their fettlement in Spain, 
introduced this mode of notation into Europe, 
and were candid enough to acknowledge that 

K 4 they 
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itiey had derived the knowledge of it from the 
Jadians. Though the advantages of this mode 
of notation are obvious and great, yet fo flowly 
do mankind adopt new inyeiitions, that tlie ufe 
of it was for fome time confined to fcience ; by 
degrees, however, men of bufinefs relinquifhed 
the former cumberfome method of computation 
by letters, and the Indian arithmetic came into 
general ufe throughout Europe". It is nowib 
familiar and fimple, that the ingenuity of the 
people,^ to whom we are indebted for the inven- 
tion, is lefs obferved and lefs celebrated than it 
merits. 

The aftronomy of the Indians is a proof ftill 
more confpicuous of their extraordinary progrefs 
in fcience. The attention and fuccefs with which 
they iludied the motions of the h.eavenly bodies 
were fo little known to the Greeks and Romans, 
that it is hardly mentioned by them but in the 
moil curfory manner '^. But as foon as the Ma- 
homedans eflabliihed an intercourfe with the na^ 
tives of India, they obferved and celebrated the 
fuperiority of their aftronomical knowledge* 
Of the Europeans who vifited India after the 
communication with it by the Cape of Good 
Hope was difcovered, M, Bernier, an inquifitive 
and philofophical traveller, was one of the firfl 
who learned that the Indians had long applied 
to the iludy of aftronomy, and had made con* 
£derable progreis in that fcience ^ His infor* 

• ** Montucla Hift, des Mathemat. torn. i. p» 3609 8cc* 
* Straboy lib. xv. p. 1047. A. Dion. Perieg. v. 1 173. 
? Vaj«ge8^.toBuikp.i4jf»&c« 
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mation, however, feems to have been very gene- 
ral and imperfe6l. We are indebted for the |irft 
fcientific proof of the great proficiency of the 
Indians in aflronomical knowledge, to M.dela 
Loubere, who, on his return from his embafly to 
Siam, brought with him an extra6l from a Si- a. d. i6«7. 
amefe manufcript, which contained tables and 
rules for calculating the places of the fun and 
moon. The manner in which thefe tables were 
conftru6led rendered the principles on which 
they were founded extremely obfcure, and it 
required a commentator as converfant in aftro- 
nomical calculation as the celebrated Caffini, to 
explain the meaning of this curious fragment. 
The epoch of the Siamefe tables correfponds to 
the (2ift of March, A. D. 638. Another iet of 
tables was tranfmitted from Chrifnabouram, in 
the Carnatic, the epoch of which anfwers to the 
10th of March, A. D. 1491. A third fet of ta» 
bles came from Narfapour, and the epoch of 
them goes no farther back than A.D. 1569. 
The fourth and moft curious fet of tables was 
publifhed by M. le Gentil, to whom they were 
communicated by a learned Brahmin of Tirva- 
lore, a fmall town on the Coromandel coafl^ 
about twelve miles weft of Negapatam. The 
epoch of thefe tables is of high antiquity, and 
coincides with the beginning of the celebrated 
aera of the Calyougham or Collee Jogue, which 
commenced, according to the Indian account, 
three thoufiind one hundred and two yearigi be- 
fore the birth of Chrift^ 

p Sec NOTE LXVU. 
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These four fets of tables have been examined 
and compared by M. Bailly, who with fingular 
felicity of genius has conjoined an uncommon de- 
gree of eloquence with the patient i efearches of 
an aflronomer, and the profound inveftigations 
of a geometrician. His calculations have been 
.verified, and his reafonings have been illuflrated 
and extended by Mr. Pla^fair, in a very maflerly 
Difiertation, publilhed in the Tranfa^ions of the 
Koyal Society of Edinburgh**. 

Instead of attempting to follow them in rea- 
fonings and calculations, whichfrom their nature 
are often abitrufe and intricate, I fhall fatisfy my- 
felf with giving fuch a general view of them as is 
fuited to a popular work. This, I hope, may con- 
vey a proper idea of what has been publiifhed 
concerning the aftronomy of India, a fubje6b too 
curious and important to be omitted in any ac- 
count of the Hate of fcience in that country ; 
and, without interpofing any judgment of my 
own, I Ihall leave each of my readers to form 
his own opinion. 

• It. may be coniidered as the general refult of 
all the enquiries, reafonings, and calculations, 
with relpedt to Indian aflronomy> which have 
hitherto been made public, f * That the motion of 
** the heavenly bodies, and more particularly 
^^ their fituation at the conimencement of tlie 
** different epochs to which the four fets of tables 

^ Vol. ii. p. 135. 
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" refer, are afcertained with great accuracy; and 
. " that manyofthe elements of their calculations, 
efpecially for very remote ages, are verified by 
an aftonifhing coincidence with the tables of 
the modern aftronomy of Europe, when im- 
proved by the lateft and mod nice dedudlions 
from the theory of gravitation." Thefe con- 
clufions are rendered peculiarly interefting, by 
the evidence which they afford of an advance- 
ment in fcience unexampled in the hiftory of rude 
nations. The Indian Brahmins, who annually 
circulate a kind of almanac, containing aftrono- 
mical predidtions of fome of the more remarkable 
phenomena in the heavens, fuch as the new and 
full moons, the eclipfes of the fun and moon, are 
in poffeffion of certain methods of calculation, 
which, upon examination, are found to involve 
in them a very extenfive fyftem of aftronomical 
knowledge. M. leGentiJ, a French aftronomer, 
had an opportunity, while in India, of obTerving 
two eclipfes of the moon which had been calcu- 
lated by a Brahmin, and he found the error in 
either to be very incdnfiderable. 

The accuracy of thefe refults is lefs furprifing 
than the juftnefs and fcientific nature of the prin- 
ciples on which the tables, by which they calcu- 
late^ are canftru6led. For the method of predifil- 
ing eclipfes, which is followed by the Brahmins, 
is of a kiiid* altogether different from any that 1»8 
been found in the pofleffion of rude nations in the 
infancy of aflMnomy. In Chalddsa, and even in 
Greece, in th6 early ages, the method of calcu- 
. * ^ lating 
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lating eclipfes was founded on the obfervation of 
a certain period or cycle, aider which the eclipfes 
of the fun and moon return nearly in the iame 
order ; but there was no attempt to analyfe the 
different circumftances on which the eclipfe de- 
pends, or to deduce its phenomena from a pre- 
cife knowledge of the motions of the fun and 
moon. Tliis lafl was referved for a more ad« 
vanced period, when geometry, as well as arith- 
metic, were called in to the afiiftance of aftro- 
nomy, and if it was attempted at all, feems not 
to have been attempted with fuccefs before the 
age of Hipparchus. It is a method of tim 
fuperior kind, founded on principles and on an 
analvfis of the motions of the fun and moon, 
which guides the calculations of the Brahmins, 
and they never employ any of the grofier eftima«» 
tions, which were tlie pride of the firft aftrono* 
mers in Egypt and Chaldasa* 

The Brahmins of the prefent times are guided 
in their calculations by thefe principles, though 
they do not now underiland them ; they know 
only the ufe of the tables which are in their 
poiieilion, but are unacquainted with the me* 
thod of their con(lru6lion. The Brahmin who 
vifited M. le Gentil at Pondicherry, and in- 
ilru6led him in the ufe of the Indian tablesi 
had no knowledge of the principles of his art^ 
and difcovered no curiofity concerning the na- 
ture of M. le Gentirs obfervations, or about 
the inflruments which he employed. He was 
equally ignorant with relpe£t to the authors of 
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thefe tables : and whatever is to be learnt con* 
cerning the time or place of their conftru6lion, 
mud be deduced from the tables themfelves. 
One fet of thefe tables (as was formerly obferved) 
profefs to be as old as the beginning of the Ca* 
lyougham, or to go back to the year 3102 before 
the Chriilian sera; but as nothing (it may be fup- 
pofed) is eafier than for an aflronomer to give to 
his tables what date he pleafes, and by calculat- 
ing backwards, to eilabUfli an epoch of any af> 
figned antiquity, the pretenfions of the Indian 
ailronomy to fo remote an origin are not to be 
admitted without examination. 

That examination has accordingly been infti- 
tuted by M. Bailly, and the refult of his inquiries 
is aflerted to be, that the aftronomy of India is 
founded on obfervations which cannot be of a 
much later date than the period above mention-* 
ed. For tlie Indian tables reprefent the ftate of 
the heavens at that period with ailoniftiing ex* 
a&nels ; and there is between them and the cal« 
culations of our modern aftronomy fuch a con« 
formity with refpe6l to thofe ages, as could refult 
from nothing, but from the authors of the former 
having accurately copied from nature, and hav» 
ing delineated truly the face of the heavens, in 
the age wherein they lived. In order to give 
fome idea of the high degree of accuracy in the 
Indian tables, I fhall fele6l a few inftances of it, 
out of many that might be produced. The place 
of the fun for the aftronomical epoch at the.- 
beginning of the Calyougham, as ftated in the 
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tables of Tirvalore, is only forty-feven minutes 
greater than by the tables of M. de la Caitie^when 
corrected by the calculations of M.de la Gmnge. 
The place of the moon, in the fame tables, for 
the fame epoch, is only thirty-feven minutes dif- 
ferent from the tables of Mayer. The tables of 
Ptolemy, for that epoch, are erroneous no left 
than ten degrees with relpe6l to the place of the 
fun, afid eleven degrees with refpeft to that of 
the moon. The acceleration of the moon's rao* 
tion rieckoning from the beginning of the Ca- 
lyougham to the prefent time, agrees, in the In- 
dian tables, with thofe of Mayer to a fingle mi- 
nute. The inequality of the fun's motion, and 
the obliquity of the ecliptic, which were both 
greater in former ages than they are now, as 
reprefented in the tables of Tirvalore, are almoft 
of the precife quantity that the theory of gravi- 
tation afligns to them three thoufand years before 
the Chriftian aera. It is accordingly for thofe 
very remote ages (about 5000 years diftant from 
the prefent) that their aftronomy is mod accu- 
rate, and the nearer we come down to our own 
times, the conformity of its refults with ours di- 
minilhes. It feems reafonable to fuppofe, that 
the time when its rules are moft accurate, is the 
time when the obfervations were made on which 
thefe rules are founded. 

In fupport of this conclufion, M. Bailly main- 
tains that none of all the aftronomical fyftems of 
Greece or Perfia, or of Tartary, from fome of 
which it might be fufpe^ed that the Indian 
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tables were copied, can be made to agree with 
them, elpecially when we calculate for very re- 
mote ages. The fuperior perfection of the Indian 
tables becomes always more conlpicuous as we 
go farther back into antiquity. This (hews, like- 
wife, how difficult it is to conftru6l any aflrono- 
mical tables which will agree with the (late of the 
heavens for a period fo remote from the time when 
the tables.were conftru6led, as four or five thou- 
fand years. It is only from afl^ronomy in its moft 
advanced ilate, fuch as it has attained in modem 
Europe, that fuch accuracy is to be expelled. 

When an eflimate is endeavoured to be made 
•f the geometrical Ikill neceflary for the con- 
ftrudlion of the Indian tables and rules, it is found 
to be very confiderable ; and, befide the know- 
ledge of elementary geometry, it mufl: have re- 
quired plain and fpherical trigonometry, or fome- 
thing equivalent to them, together with certain 
methods of approximating to the values of geo- 
metrical magnitudes, which feem to rife very far 
above the elements of any of thofe fciences. 
Some of thefe laft mark alfo very clearly (al- 
though this has not been obferved by M. Bailly) 
that the places to which thefe tablei^ are adapted, 
muft be fituated between the Tropics, becaufe 
they are altogether inapplicable at a greater dif- 
tauce from the Equator. 

From this long indu6lion, the conclufion which 
feems obvioufly to refult is, that the Indian aflro- 
somy is founded upon obfervations which wei*e 
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made at a very early period ; and when we con- 
fider the exa6t agreement of ^he places which 
they aflign to the fun and moon, and other hea^ 
venly bodies, at that epoch, with thofe deduced 
from the tables of De la Caille and Mayer, it 
ftrongly confirms the truth of the pofition which 
1 have been endeavouring to eftablifh concerning 
the early and high ilate of civilization 4n India. 

, Before I quit this fubjefil, there is one cir- 
cumftance which merits particular attention. All 
the knowledge which we have hitherto acquired 
of the principles and conclufions of Indian aflro- 
nomy is derived from the fouthern part of the 
Camatic, and the tables are adapted to places 
lituated between the.meridian of Cape Comorin 
and that which pafles through the eaftem part 
of Ceylon '. The Brahmins in the Camatic ac- 
knowledge that their fcience of aftronomy was 
derived from the North, and that their method of 
calculation is denominated Fakumty or New, to 
diftinguilh it from the Siddantarti^ or ancient me- 
thod eftablifhed at Benares, which they allow to 
be much more perfe6l ; and we learn from Abul 
Fazel, that all the ailronomers of Indoftan rely 
entirely upon the precepts contained in a book 
called Soorej Sudhant^ compofed in a very remote 
period'. It is manifeflly from this book that' 
the method to which the Brahmins of the South 
gave the name of Siddentam is taken. Benares 
has been from time immemorial ' the Athens of 

' Bailly, Dif. Prelim, p. xtH. • Ayeeo Akbery, iii; p; SJ 
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India, the refidence of the moft learned Brah^* 
mins, and the feat both of fcience and literature. 
There, it is highly probable, whatever remains 
of the ancient aftronomical knowledge and dif- 
coveries of the Brahmins is ftill preferved \ In 
an enlightened age and nation, and during a 
reign diilinguifhed by a fucceffion of the moil 
iplendid and fuccefsful undertakings to extend 
the knowledge of nature, it is an obje6i worthy 
of public attention, to take meafures for obtain* 
ing pofleffion of all that time has fpared of the 
philofbphy and inventions of the mod early and 
moft highly civilized people of the EafL It is 
with peculiar advantages Great Britain ma)^ 
engage in this laudable undertaking* ^ Benaren 
is ful^e6t to its dominion ; the confidence of the 
Brahmins has been fo far gained as to render 
them communicative ; fome of our countrymen 
are acquainted with that facred language iQ 
which the myfteries both of religion and of 
fcience are recorded; movement and adtivity 
has been given to a fpirit of inquiry throughout 
all the Britifli eftablifliments in India ; perfons 
who vifited that country with otherviews, though 
engaged in occupations of a very different kind, 
are now carrying on fcientific and literary re- 
fearches with ardour and fuccefs. Nothing 
feems now to be wanting but that thofe en« 
trufted with the adminifl ration of the Britifli 

< M. Bernier, in the year i668» faw t large hall in Benares 
filled with the works of the Indian philofopheri, phyficiaat, 
and poets. Voy. ii. p. 148* 
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empire in India, fhould enable fbme perfon a- 
pable, by his talents and liberality of fentiment, 
of inveftigating and explaining the more abftrufe 
parts of Indian philofophy, to devote his whole 
time. to that important objeft. Thus Great 
Britain may have the glory of exploring fully 
that extenfive field of unknown fcience, which 
the Academicians of France had the merit of 
firft opening to the people of Europe \ 

VI. The laft evidence which I (hall mentioa 
of the early and high civilization of the ancient 
Indians, is deduced from the cpnfideration of 
their religious tenets and pra6iices. The infUtii* 
tions of religion, publicly eftablifhed in all the 
extenfive countries flretching from the banks of 
the Indus to Cape Comorin, prefent to view an 
aQ)e6t nearly fimilar. They form a regular and 
complete fyflem of fuperftition, flrengthened 
and upheld by every thing which can excite the 
reverence and fecure the attachment of the 
people. The temples confecrated to their dei- 
ties are magnificent, and adorned not only with 
jich offerings, but with the moil exquifite works 
in painting and fculpture, which the artifts, 
higheil in eftimation among them, were capable 
of executing. The rites and ceremonies of their 
worfhip are pompous and fplendid, and the per- 
formance of them not only mingles in all the 
more momentous tranfadlions of common life, 
but conflitutes an eflTential part of them. The 
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Brahmins, who, as miniflers of religion, prefide 
in all its fundlions, are elevated above every 
other order of men, by an origin deemed not 
only more noble, but acknowledged to be facred. 
They have eflablifhed among themfelves a re- 
gular hierarchy and gradation of ranks, which, 
by fecuring fubordination in their own order, 
adds weight to their authority, and gives them a 
more abfolute dominion over the minds of the 
people. This dominion they fupport by the com- 
mand of the immenfe revenues with which the 
liberality of princes, and the zeal of pilgrims 
and devotees, have enriched their Ps^odas"". 

It is far from my intention to enter into any 
minute detail with refpe6l to this vail and com- 
plicated iyilem of fuperflition. An attempt to 
enumerate the multitude of deities which are 
the obje6ts of adoration in India ; to defcribe 
the Splendour of worfhip in their Pagodas, and 
the immenfe variety of their rites and ceremo- 
nies ; to recount the various attributes and func- 
tions which the craft of priefts, or the credulity 
of the people, have afcribed to their divinities j 
efpecially if I were to accompany all this with 
the review of the numerous and often fanciful 
ipeculations and theories of learned men on this 
fubjeft, would require a work of great magni- 
tude. I (hall, therefore, on this, as on fome of 
the former heads, confine myfelf to the precife 

* Roger Porte Ouverte, p. 39. 209, &c, 
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point which I have kept uniforinly in view, and 
by cotifideridg the ftate of religion in India, I 
fliall endeavour not only to throw additional 
light on the ftate of civilization in that countiyi 
but I flatter myfelf that, at the fame time, I 
fliall be able to give what may be confidered as 
a Iketch and outline of the hiftory and progrefi 
of fuperftition and falfe religion in every region 
of the earth. 

I. We may obferve, that, in every country, the 
deceived mythology, or iyftem of fiiperftitioua 
belief, with all the rites and ceremonies which it 
prefcribes^ is formed in the infancy of fociety, in 
rude and barbarous times. True . religion ii as 
different from fuperftition in its origin, as in its 
nature* The former is the'ofispring of reafon 
cheriflied by fcience, and attains to its higheft 
perfe£lion in ages of light and improvement. 
Ignorance and fear give birth to the latter, and 
it is always in the darkeft periods that it acquires 
the greateft vigour. That numerous part of the 
human ipecies whofe lot is labour, whofe prin- 
cipal and almoft fole occupation is to fecure fub- 
fiftence^'has neither leifure nor capacity for en- 
tering into that path of intricate and refined 
fpeculation, which condu£ts to the knowledge 
of the principles of rational religion. When 
the intelleftual powers are juft beginning to un- 
fold, and their firft feeble exertions are di- 
re6led towards a few obje6ls of primarj'^ necet 
fity and ufe ; when the faculties of the mind are 
fo limited as not to have formed general and 
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abflra6l; ideas ; when language is fo barren as to 
be deflitute of names to diftinguifii any thing not 
perceivable by fome of the fenfes ; it is pre* 
pofterous to expe£t that men fliould. be capa* 
bje of tracing the relation between e&6ts and 
their caufes ; or to fuppofe that they fhould rife 
from the contemplation of the former to the diT- 
covery of the latter, and form juft conceptions 
of one Supreme Being, as the Creator and Go** 
vernor of the univerfe. The idea of creation is 
fo familiar, wherever the mind is enlarged by 
fcience, ^nd illuminated by revelation, that we 
feldom refle6t how profound and abilrufe the 
idea is, or confider what progrefs man mufl have 
made in obfervation and refeargh, before he 
could arrive at any diflin^i knowledge of this 
elementary principle in religion. But even in 
its rude flate, the human mind, formed for reli- 
gion, opens to the reception of ideas, which are 
dellinedy when corrected, and refined, to be the 
great fource of confolatioa amidft the cala- 
mities of life, Thefe apprehenfions, however, 
are originally ind4flin6l and perplexed, and 
feem to be fuggefled rather by, the dread of im- 
pending evils, than to flow from gratitude for 
blefGngs received, While nature holds on her 
courfe with uniform and undiflurbed regularity, 
men enjoy the benefits refulting from it, without 
much inquiry conterning its caufe. But every 
deviation from this regular courfe roufes and 
aflonifhes them. When they behold events ta 
which they are not accnfl^omed, they fearch for 
the caufes of them with eager curiofity. x heir 
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underflanding is often unable to difcovcr 
thefe, but imagination, a more forward and 
ardent faculty of the mind, decides withoat 
hefitation. It afcribes the extraordinary oo 
currences in nature to the influence of in- 
vifible beings, and fuppofes the thunder, the 
hurricane, and the earthquake, to b^ the im- 
mediate effe6t of their agency. Alarmed by 
thefe natural evils, and expofed, at the fame 
time, to many dangers and difailers, which are 
unavoidable in the early and uncivilized ftate of 
. fociety, men have recourfe for protection to 
power fuperior to what is human, and the firft 
rites or pra6lices which bear any refemblancc 
to afts of religion, have it for their object to 
avert evils whiph they fuffer or dread ^. 

II, As Ihperftition and falfe religion take their 
rife, in every country, from nearly the feme 
fentiments and apprehenfions, the invifible be- 
ings, who are the flrft objefts of veneration, 
have every where a near refemblance. To con- 
ceive an idea of one fuperintending mind, ca- 
pable of arranging and directing all the various 
operations of nature, feems to be an attainment 
far beyond the powers of man in the piore 
early ftages of his progrefs. His theories, more 
fuited to the limited fphere of his own ob^rva- 

y In the fecond volume of the Hiftory of America, p. 183. 
of fifth edition, I gave nearly a fimilar account of the origin 
of f^<s religion. Inftead of lahouring to convey the fany* ideu 
in different language, I have inferted here fome pangnphs in 
the fanie words I then ufed* 
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tion, are not fo refined. He fuppofes that there 
is a diftin6); caufe of every remarkable effe6l, and' 
afcribes to a feparate power every event which 
attradts his attention, pr excites his terror. He 
fancied that it. is the province of one deity to 
point the lightning, and, with an awful found, 
to hurl the irrefiftible thunderbolt at the head of 
the guilty ; that another rides in the whirlwind, 
and, at his pleafure, raifes or ftills the tempeft ; 
that a third rules over the ocean ; thSt a fourth 
is the god of battles ; that while malevolent 
powers fcatter the feeds of animofity and dit 
cord, and kindle in the breail thofe angry pafl 
iions which give rife to war, and terminate in 
deftru£lion, others of a nature more benign, by 
inQ)iring the hearts of men with kindnefs and 
love, ftrengthen the bond of fecial union, aug« 
ment the happinefs, and increafe the number of 
the human race, 

. Without defcending farther Into detail, or at- 
tempting to enumerate that infinite multitude of 
deities to which the fancy or the tfears of men 
have allotted the diredlion of the feveral depart- 
ments in nature, we may recognife a flriking uni- 
formity of features in the fyflems of fuperdition 
eftablifhed throughout every part of the earth. 
The lefs men have advanced beyond the flate of 
favage life, and the more flender their acquaint- 
ance with the operations of nature, the fewer 
were their deities in number, and the more com- 
pendious was their theological creed ; but as 
their mind gradually opened, and their know- 
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ledge continued to extend, the objed;8 of thw 
veneration multiplied, and the articles of their 
faith became more numerous. This took 
place remarkably among the Greeks in Europe^ 
and the Indians in Afia, the two people in thoi^ 
great divifions of the earth, ^vho were moft 
early civilized, and to whom,- for that reafon, 
I fhall confine all my obfervations. They be« 
Ueved, that over every movement in the natural 
world, and over every fun^ion in civil or do« 
meftic life, even the mod common and trivial| 
fi particular deity prefided^ The manner in 
which they arranged the ftations of theitg fuper« 
intending powers, and the ofi^ces which they al« 
lotted to each, were in many refpe^U the &me« 
What is fuppofed to he performed by thQ 
power of Jupiter, of Neptune^ of <^)olu$, of 
^ars, of Venu3, a^cotding to th^ mythology 
of the Weft, is afcribed in the £aft to the 
agency of Agnee, the god of fire j Varoon, 
the god of oceans ; Vayoo, the gpd of wind' ) 
Cama, the god of love j and a variety of othef 
^ivinities^ 

The ignorance and credulity pf m^n Iiaving 
thus peopled the heavens with imaginary beings^ 
they afcribed to them fuch qualities and a^opa 
fks they deemed fuitable to their character an4 
fundlions. It is one pf the benefits derived from 
true religion, that by fetting before men a ftand- 
f^rd of perfe6t excellence, which they fhould have 

* Baghvat-Geeta^, p, 94^ 
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always in their eye, and endeavour to refemble^ 
it may be laid to bring down virtue from heaven 
to earth, and to form the human mind after a 
divine mod^U In fabricating lyilems of* falfe re^ 
ligion, the procedure is dire6lly the reverfe. Men 
afcribe to the beings whom they have deified^ 
fuch actions as they themfelves admire and cele*- 
brate. The qualities of the gods who are the 
objedls of adoration, are copied from thofe of the 
worfliippers who bow down before them ; and 
thus many of the imperfedtions peculiar to men, 
have found admittance into heaven. By know« 
ing the adventures and attributes of any falf^ 
deity, we can pronounce, with fome degree of 
certainty, what muft have been the date of &«• 
ciety and manners when he was elevated to that 
dignity. The mythology of Greece plainly in- 
(licates the charadler of the age in which it was 
formed. It muft have been in times of the 
greateft licentioufnefs, anarchy, and violence, that 
divinities of the higheft rank could be fuppofed 
capable of perpetrating a3:ions, or of being in« 
fluenced by pafl^ons, which, in more enlightened 
periods, would be deemed a difgrace to humaa 
pature ; it inuft hfive been when the earth was 
itill infefted with 4^ftf u£tive monfters, and man«» 
Vind,' under forms of government too feeble tor 
afford then) prote£Uon, were expofed to the de^ ' '^ 
predations of lawlefs robbers, or the cruelty of 
lavage oppreflbrs, that the well-known labours 
of Hercules, by which he was raifed from eartl^ 
^Q heayen, could h^ve been Aeceflary^, or woul4 

have 
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have been deemed fo highly meritorious. TTic 
fame obfervation is applicable to the ancient my- - 
- thology of India. Many of the adventures and 
exploits of the Indian deities are fuited to the 
rudeft ages of turbulence and rapine. It was to 
check diforder, to redrefs wrongs, and to clear 
the earth of powerful oppreflbrs, that Yifhoou, 
a divinity of the higheft order, is faid to have 
become fucceffively incarnate, and to have ap- 
peared on earth in various forms*. 

i 

III. The chara6ter and fun6l]on8 of thofe 
deities which fuperflition created to itielf as ob- 
jefts of its veneration, having everywhere a near 
refemblance, the rites of their worfliip were 
ev.erywhere extremely fimilar. Accordingly, as 
deities were diftinguifhed, either by ferocity of 
chara6ler or licentioufnefs of condu6t, it is ob- 
vious what fervices mull have been deemed mod 
acceptable to them. In order to conciliate the 
favour, or to appeafe the wrath of the former, , 
feds, mortifications, and penances, all rigid, and 
many of them excruciating to an extreme de- 
gree, were the means employed. Their altars 
ifvere always bathed in blood, the mod coftly 
victims were offered, whole hecatombs were 
ilaughtered, even human facrifices were not un- 
known, and were held to be the mod powerfid 
expiations. In order to gain the good will of 
the deities of the latter defcription, recourfe was 
had to inflitutions of a very different kind, to 

* Voyage de Sonnerat, torn. i. p. 1581 &c« 
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iplendid ceremonies, gay feftivals,^ heightened 
by all the pleafures of poetry, mufic, and dancing, 
but often terminating in fcenes of indulgence 
too indecent to be defcribed. Of both thefe, 
inftances occur in the rites of Greek and Roman 
worihip, which I need not mention to my 
learned readers^. In the Eaft the ceremonial 
of fuperllition is nearly the fame. The manners 
of the Indians, though diftinguiflied from the 
time when they became known to the people of 
the Weft, for mildnefs, feem, in a more remote 
period, to have been in a greater degree fimilar 
to thofe of other nations. Several of their deities 
were fierce and awful in their nature, and were 
reprefented in their temples under the moft ter- 
rific forms. If we did not know the dominion 
of fuperftition over the human mind, we (hould 
Tiardly believe, that a ritual of worfliip fuited to 
the charadler of fuch deities could have been 
eftablilhed among a gentle people. Every a6l 
of religion, performed in honour of fome of their 
gods, feems to have been prefcribed by fear. 
Mortifications and penances fo rigorous, fo pain- 
ful, and fo long continued, that we read the 
accounts of them with aftonifhment and horror^ 
were multiplied. Repugnant as it is to the 
feelings of an Hindoo to flied the blood of 
any creature that has life, many different ani- 
^ mals, even the moft ufeful, the horfe and the 
cow; were offered up as vidtims upon the al- 

^ Strabo, lib. viii. p. 581. A. Lib. xii. p. 837. C. 
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tars of fome of their gods'" ; and what is ftitt 
more ftrange, the Pagodas of the £all were 
polluted with human facrifices as well as the 
temples of the Weft"*. But religious inftitutions, 
and ceremonies of a lefs fevere kind, were more 
adapted to the genius of a people, fornaed, by 
the extreme fenfibility both of .their mental and 
corporeal frame, to an immoderate love of plea- 
fure. In no part of. the earth was a conne3;ion ' 
' between the gratification of fenfual defire and 
the rites of public religion, difplayed with more 
avowed indecency than in India* In every Pa- 
goda there was a band of women fet apart for 
the fervice of the idol honoured there, and de» 
voted from their early years to a life of pleafure; 
for which the Brahmins prepared them by an 
education which added fo many elegant accom- 
pliihments to their natural charms, that what 
* they gained by their profligacy, often brought no 

inconfiderable accelfion to the revenue of the 
temple. In every fun6lion performed in the Pago* 
das, as \Vell as in every public proceffion, it is the 
office of thefe women to dance before the idol, 
and to iing hymns in his praife ; and it is difficult 
to fay, whether they trefp^s mod againfl decency 
by the geftures they exhibit, or by the verfes 
which they recite. The walls of the Pagoda are 

* Ayeen Akbery, vol. iii. p. 241. Roger Porte Ouvertei 
p. 251. 

^ Heeto-padcs, p. 185 — 32^. Afiat. Refearches, vol. i. 
p. 265. Voyage de Sonnerat, voL i. p. ^07, Roger, 
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covered with paintings, in a flile no lefs indeli-* 
cate^ J and in the innermoft recefs of the temple, 
for it would be profane to call it the fan£luary, 
is placed the Lingamj an emblem of produ£tive 
power too grofs t6 be explained \ 

IV. How abfiird foever the articles of faith 
may be which fuperftition has adopted, or how 
unhallowed the rites which it prefcribes, the for* 
mer are received in every age and country with 
unhefitating afTent, by the great body of the 
people, and the latter obferved with fcrupulous 
exa£):neis. In our reafonings concerning reli« 
gious opinions and practices which differ widely 
from our own^ we are extremely apt to err. 
Having been inflrudted ourfelves in the princi« 
pies of a religion, worthy in every refpefl; of that 
divine wifdom by which they were di6tated, we 
frequently exprefs wonder at the credulity of 
nations in embracing fyftems of belief which ap- 
pear to us fo dire£tly repugnant to right reafon^ 
and fometimes fufpedt that tenets fo wild and 
extravagant do not really gain credit with them. 
But experience may fatisfy us, that neither our 
wonder nor fufpicions are well founded. No 
article of the public religion was called in quef* 
tion by thole people of ancient Europe, with 

* Voyage de Gentil. vol. i. p. 944*. 260. Preface to Code 
of Gentoo Laws, p. Ivii. 

^ Roger Porte Ouverte, p« 157* Voyage de Sonnerat, vol. i. 
p. 41. 175. Sketches, vol. i. p. 203. Hiimflton's Trav. vol. i. 
p. 379- 
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whofe hiftory we are bed acquainted, and no 
pra6i;ice which it enjoined appeared improper to 
them. On the other hand, every opinion that 
tended to diminifli the reverence of men for the 
^ gods of their country, or to alienate them from 
their worfhip, excited among the GreeCa and 
Romans that indignant zeal which is natural to 
every people attached to their religion, by a 
firm perfuafion of its truth. The attachment of 
the Indians, both in ancient and modern times, 
to the tenets and rites of their anceftors, has 
been, if poffible, ftill greater. In no country of 
wliich we have any account, were precautions 
taken with fo much folicitude to place the great 
body of the people beyond the reach of any 
temptation to doubt or difbelief. They not only 
were prevented, (as I have already obferved the 
great bulk of mankind muil always be in everjr 
country,) from entering upon any fpeculative 
inquiry, by the various occupations of a6ti ve and 
laborious life, but any attempt to extend the 
fphere of their knowledge was exprefsly prohi- 
bited. If one of the Sooder caft, by far the moft 
numerous of the four into which the whole na- 
tion was divided, prefumed to read any portion 
qf the facred books, in which all the fcience 
known in India is contained, he was fcverely 
puniflied ; if he ventured to get it by heart, he 
was put to death ^. To afpire after any higher 
degree of knowledge than the Brahmins have 
been pleafed to teach, would be deemed not 

< Code of Gentoo Laws, ch. xxi. § j. 
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only prefumption but impiety. Even the higher 
cafls depended entirely for inftruStion on the 
Brahmins, and could acquire no portion of 
Icience but what they deigned to communicate* 
By means of this, a devout reverence was uni« 
verTally maintained for thofe inftitutions which 
were confidered as facred ; and though the faith 
of the Hindoos has been often tried by feverc 
perfecutions, excited by the bigotry of their Ma- 
homedan conquerors, no people ever adhered 
with greater fidelity to the tenets and rites of 
their anceilors **. n 

V. We may obferve, that when fcience and 
philofophy are difTufed through any country, the 
fyftem of fuperftition is fubje6ted to a fcrutiny 
^om which it was formerly exempt, and opinions 
Q)read which imperceptibly diminilh its influence 
over the minds of men. A free and full exami* 
nation is always favourable to truth, but fatal to 
error. What is received with implicit faith in 
ages of darknefs, will excite contempt or indigo- 
nation in an enlightened period. The hiilory of 
rdigion in Greece and. Italy, the only countries 
of Europe which, in ancient times, were diftin-. 
guiihed for their attainments in fcience, confimyis 
the truth of this obfervation. As foon as fcience 
made fuch progrefs in Greece as rendered men 
capable of difcerning the wifdom, the forefight, 
and the goodnefs difplayed in creating, preferv- 
ing, and governing the world, they muil have 
perceived, that the chara6ters of the divinities 

^ Onne's Fntgrneoty p. 102. Sonnerat, vol. L p. 194. 
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which were propofed as the objed:s of adofatioil 
in their temples, could not entitle them to be 
confidered as the prefiding powers in nature. A 
poet might addrefs Jupiter as the father of gods 
and men, who governed both by eternal laws; 
but to a philofopher, the fon of Saturn, the ftory 
of whole life is a feries of violent and licentious 
deeds, which would render any man odious or 
defpicable, mud have appeared altogether un^ 
worthy of that ftation. The nature of the reli* 
gious fervice celebrated in their temples muft 
have been no lefs ofTenlive to an enlightened 
mind, than the chara£ter of the deities in honour 
of whom it was performed. Inftead of inftitu* 
tions, tending to reclaim men from vice, to form 
or to ftrengthen habits of virtue, or to elevate 
the mind to a fenfe of its proper dignity, fuper- 
ftition either occupied its votaries in frivolous 
unmeaning ceremonies, or prefcribed rites, which 
operated, with fatal influence, in inflaming the 
paffions and corrupting the heart 

It is with timidity, however, and caution, that 
men venture to attack the efl:ablilhed religion of 
their country, or to impugn opinions which have 
been long h^ld facrcd. At firil, fome philofo* 
phers endeavoured, by allegorical interpretations 
and refined comments, to explain the popular 
mythology, as if it had been a defcription of the 
powers of nature, and of the various events and 
revolutions which take place in the iyftem of 
the material world, and endeavoured by this ex- 
pedient, to palliate many of its -abfurdities. By 
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degrees^ boldej theories concerning religion 
were admitted into the fchools of fcience. Phi* 
lofophers of enlarged views, fenfible of the im^ 
piety of the popular fuperflition, formed ideas 
concerning the perfections of one Supreme 
Being, the Creator and Ruler of the univerfe;, 
as juft and rational as have ever been attained 
by. the unaffifted powers of the human mind. 

* If from Europe we now turn to Afia, we fliall 
find, that the obfervation which I have made 
upon the hiftory of falfe religion holds equally 
true there.. In India as well as i|i Greece, it wad 
by cultivating fcience that men were firft led to 
examine and to entertain doubts with relpe6); to 
the eftabliihed iyilems of fuperflition j and when 
we confider the great difference between the ec* 
clefiaftical conftitution (if I may ufe that ex- 
preffion) of the two countries, we are apt to 
imagine that the eftabliihed fyftem lay more 
op^n to examination in the latter than in the 
former. In Greece there was not any diftin£fc 
race or order of men fet apart for performing 
the fund;ions of religion, or to ferve as heredi- 
taiy and interefted- guardians of its tenets and 
inilitutipn^. But in India the Brahmins were 
born the minifters of religion, and they had an 
exdufive right of prefiding in all the'numerous 
rites <tf worfliip which fuperftition prefcribed as 
neceflary to* avert the wrath of Heaven, or to 
render It propitious. Thefe diftinftions and 
privileges fecured to them a wonderful afcendant 
over their countrymen ^ and every confideration 
▼oi.«-xiu T that 
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iJiat can influence the human mind, the honour, 
the intereft, the power of their order, called upou 
them to fupport the tenets, and to maintain the 
inilitutions and rites, with which the prefervation 
of this afcendant was fo intimately conne6ied« 

But as the mod eminent perfons of the Caft 
devoted their lives to the cultivation of Icience, 
the progrefs which they made in all the branches 
of it (of which I have given fome account) was 
great, and enabled them to form fuch a jufl idea 
of the fyftem of nature, and of the power, wit 
dom, and goodnefs difplayed in the formalion 
and government of it, as elevated their minds 
above the popular fuperilition, and led them to 
acknowledge and reverence one Supreme Being, 
*' the Creator of all things (to ufe their own ex- 
** preffions),and from whom all things proceed*.** 

This is the idea which Abul Fazel, who ex- 
amined the opinions of the Brahmins with the 
greateft .attention and candour, gives of their 
theology. " They all,** fays he, " believe in the 
unity of the Godhead, and although they hold 
images in high veneration, it is only becaufe 
they reprefent celeftial beings, and prevent the 
** thoughts of thofe who worfhip them from wao- 
<«deringV* The fentiments of the moll intelli- 
gent Europeans who hav^ vifited India, coincide 
perfe6tty with his, in refpeft to this point. The 
accounts which Mr. Bernier received from the 

. ^ Baghvat-Geeta, p. 84. > Ayeen Akberjr, iroL iiL p. 3. 
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Pundits of Benares/both of their external wdr- 
fliip, and of one Sovereign Lord being the fble 
objedl of their devotion, is precifely the fame 
with that given by Abul Fazel"". Mr. Wilkins, 
better qualified perhaps than any European ever 
was to judge with refpe6l to this fubje6t, repre- 
fents the learned Brahmins of the prefent times 
as Theifts, believers in the unity of. God ^ Of 
the fame opinion is M. Sonnerat, who refided 
in India feven years, in order to inquire into the 
manners^ fciences, and religion of the Hin- 
doos'". The Pundits who tranflated the Code 
of Gentoo Laws, declare, i' that it was the Su- 
*^ preme Being, who, by his power, formed all 
** creatures of the animal, vegetable, and ma- 
*^ terial world, from the four elements of fire, 
" water, air, and earth, to be an ornament to 
*^ the magazine of creation ; and whofe compre- 
" henfive benevolence feledled man, the centre 
** of knowledge, to have dominion and autho- 
** rity over the reft ; and, having beftowed upon 
** this favourite objedl judgment and under- 
** ftanding, gave him fupremacy over the cor- 
* ** ners of the world °." 

Nor are thefe to be regarded as refined fenti- 
ments of later times. The Brahmins being confi- 
dered by the Mahomedan^conquerors of India 

as the guai^dians of the national religion, hav^ 

* 

* Voyage, torn. ii. p. 159. 

* Preface to Baghvat-Geeta, p. 24. 

" Voyage, torn, u p. X98. * Prelim. Difcourf, p. Ixxiii. 

T 2 been 
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been fo iludioufly depreffed by their fanatical 
zeal, that the modem members of that order are 
as far inferior to their anceilors in fcience as in 
power. It is from the writings of their ancient 
Pundits that they derive the moft liberal fenti* 
ments which they entertain at prefent, and the 
wifdom for which they are now celebrated ha* 
been tranfmitted to them from ages very remote. 

That this aflertion is well founded we are ena- 
bled to pronounce with certainty, as the moft 
profound myfteries of Hindoo theology,, con- 
cealed with the greateft care from the body of 
the people, have been unVeiled by the tranfla- 
tions from the Sanlkreet language lately publilheA 
The principal defign of the Baghvat-Geeta, an 
epifode in the Mahabarat, a poem of the higheft 
antiquity, and of the greateft authority in India, 
feems to have been to eftabkih the doctrine of 
the unity of the Godhead, and from a jufl view 
of the divine nature to deduce an idea of what 
worfliipwill be moft acceptablelc^a perfe6t Being* 
In it, amidft much obfcure metaphyfical difcuA 
fion, fome ornaments of fancy unfuited to our 
tafte, and fome thoughts elevated to a tra£t of 
fublimity into which, from our habits of reafon* 
ing and judging, we will find it difficult to follow 
them^, we find defcriptions^ of the Supreme 
Being entitled to equal praife with thofe of the 
Greek philofophers which I have celebrated. *0f 

^ Mr. Haftings's Letter, prefixed to the Bs^hyat<<3eeta, 
p. 7. 

19 tliefe 
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ihefe I fliall now produce one to which I for- 
merly alluded, and refer my reader? for others 
to the work itfelf : " O mighty Being/' lays 
Arjoon, " who art the prime Creator, eternal 
<« God of Gods, the World's Manfion ! Thou art 
^' the incorruptible Being, diftinfl: from all things 
*' trarifient. Thou art before all Gods, the ap» 
^* cient Pooroq/h [i. e. vital foul], and the Su- 
** preme Supporter of theuniverfe. Thouknoweft 
♦' all things, and art worthy to be known ; thou 
*^ art the Supreme Manfion, and by thee, O in* ^ 
** finite Form, the univerfe was fpread abroad ! 
♦* reverence be unto thee before and behind ; 
^ reverence be unto thee on all fides; O thou 
<* who art all in all ! Infinite is thy power and 
*• thy glory. — Thou art the father of all things 
" animate s^nd inanimate. Thou art the wife in- 
^ ftru6lor of the whole, worthy to be adored, 
♦* There is none like unto thee : where, then, in 
** the three worlds, is there one above thee ? 
<* Wherefore I bow down ; and, with my body 
•* proftrate upon the ground, crave thy mercy, 
^ Lord ! worthy to be adored ; for thou fiiouldil 
•♦* bear with me, even as a father with his fon, a 
** friend with his friend, a lover with his be» 
•* loved''/' A defcription of the Supreme Being 
is ^ven in one of the facred books of the Hin^ 
docs, from which it is evident what were the ge- 
neral fentiments of the learned Brahmins con- 
cerning the divine nature and perfections i " As 
^ God is immaterial, he is above all conqeption j 

'^ 13aghvat-Geeta, p. 94, pjf, 
' ^ T 3 *^ as 
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^^ as he is invifible, he can have no form ; but 
*' from what we behold of his works^ we may 
" conclude,thatheis eternal, omnipotent, know- 
** ing all things, and prefent every where**." 



To men capable of forming fuch ideas of the 
Deity, the public fervicein the Pagodas muflhave 
appeared to be an idolatrous worlhip of images, 
by a fuperflitioiis multiplication of frivolous or 
immoral rites; and they muflhave feen that it was 
only by fanftity of heart, and purity of manners, 
men could hope to gain the approbation of a Be- 
ing perfe6l in goodnefe. This truth Veias labours 
to inculcate in the Mahabarat, but with the pru- 
dent referve and artful precautions natural to a 
Brahmin, ftudious neither to offend his countiy- 
men,nortodiminifhtheinfluenceofhisownorder. 
His ideas concerning the mode of worfhipping 
the deity, are explained in many flriking paffiiges 
of the poem ; but unwilling to multiply quota- 
tions, I fatisfy myfelf with referring to them^ 

When we recolle6lhow flowly the mind of man 
opens to abflra6t ideas, and how difficult (accord- 
ing to an obfervation in the Mahabarat) an invi- 
fible path is to corporeal beings, it is evident that 
the Hindoos mufl have attained an high degree 
of improvement before theirfentiments rofe fo far 
fuperior to the popular fuperflition of their coun- 
try. The different flates of Greece had fubfifted 
long, and had made confiderable progreis in re- 

1 Dowe's Differt. p. xl. 

' Baghvat-Gceta, p. ^, 67. 75, 97. 1 15. 
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finetnent, before the errors of falfe religion bega^Q 
to be dete6led. It was not until the age of Socra« 
tes, and in the fchoolsof philofophy eftabliihedby 
his difciples, that principles adverfe to^liie tenets 
of the popular fuperftitionweremuch propagated*. 

A LONGER period of time elapfed before the 
Romans, a nation of warriors and ftatefmen, 
were enlightened by fcience, or ventured upon 
any free difquifition concerning the objedls or 
the rights of worfliip, authorized by their an*, 
ceftors. But in India the happy eflfedls of pro- 
grefs in fcience were much more early conlpicu- 
ous. Without adopting the wild computations of 
Indian chronology, according to which, the Ma- 
habarat was compofed above four thoufand 
years ago, we mull allow, that it is a work of very 
great antiquity, and the author of it difcovers an 
acquaintance with the principles of theology, of 
morals, and of metaphyfics, more juft and ra- 
tional, than feems to have been attained^ at that 
period, by any nation whofe hiftory is known* 

But fo unable are the limited powers of the 
human mind to form an adequate idea of the per- 
fe6tions and operations of the Supreme Being, 
that in all the theories concerning them, of the 
moil eminent philofophers in the moil enlight- 
ened nations, we find a lamentable mixture of 
ignorance and error. From thefe the Brahmins ^V ' 
were not more exempt than the lages of other 
countries. As they held that the fyftem of nature 
was not only originally arranged by the power 

T 4 and 
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and wifdom of God, but that every event which 
happened was brought about by his immediate 
interpofitioq, and as they could not comprehend 
how a being could a6l in any place unleis where 
it was prefent, they fuppofed the Deity to be a 
vivifying principle diffufed through the whole 
creation, an univerfal foul that animated each 
part of it • , Every intelligent nature, particularly 
the fouls of men, they conceived to be portions 
feparated from this great fpirit % to which, 
^er fulfilling their deftiny on earth, ^nd attain* 
ing a proper degree of purity, they would be 
again re-united. In order to efface the ftains 
with which a foul, during its refidence on earth, 
has been defiled, by the indulgence of fenfual 
and corrupt appetites, they taught that it 
muft pafs, in a long fucceffion^of tranfmtgnu 
tions, through the bodies of different aninials, 
until, by what it fufFers and what it learns in 
the various forms of its exiftence, it ihall be 
fo thoroughly refined from all pollution as to 
be rendered meet for being abforbed into the 
divine effence, and returns like a drop into that 
unbounded ocean from which it originally 
ifiued"^. Thefe do€):rines of the Brahmins^ con* 
cerning the deity, as the foul which pervades all 
nature, giving activity and vigour to every part 
of it, as well as the final re-union of all intelli* 
gent creatures to their primaeval fource, coincide 

• * Baghvat-Geeta, p. 6$. 78. 85. Sernier, torn. iL p*i6p 

^ Dow's Diflert. p. xliii* 

V Voy. de Sonnerat, Tol.i. p. 192* 200. Baghvat«>Geeta} 
P* 39- ' '5* D<>Ws Diflert. p* zlifi* 

perfedly 
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perfeftly with the tenets of the Stoical SchobL 
It is remarkable, that afler having obferved a 
near refemblance in the moil fublime fentiments 
of their moral do6trine, we fhould likewife dit 
cover fuch a fimilarity in the errors of their 
theological li)ecurations\ 

The human mind, however, when dellitute o£ 
fuperior guidance, is apt to fall into a practical 
error with refpe6l to religion, of a tendency ftill 
more dangerous. When philofbphers, by, their 
attainments in fcience, began to acquire fuch 
juft ideas of the nature and perfections o£ the 
Supreme Being, as convinced them that the po- 
pular fyftem of fuperflition was not only abfurd 
but impious, they were fully aware of all the 
danger which might arife from communicating 
what they had difcovered to the people, incapa- 
ble of comprehending the force of thofe reafons 
which had fwayed with them, and fo zealoufly 
attached to eftablifhed opinions, as to rev^t 
againil any attempt to dete6t their falfehood. 
Inftead, therefore, of allowing any ray of that 
knowledge which iliupiinated their own minds 
to reach them, they formed a theory to juftify 
their own condu6);, and to prevent the darknefs 
of that cloud which hung over the minds of their 
fellow-men from being ever difpelled. The 
vulgar and unlearned, they contended, had no 
right to truth. Doomed by their condition to 
remain in ignorance,' they were to be kept in 

' Lipfij PhyfioL Stoicor. lib. i. diflert. viii. xxi. Seneca, 
AntoBinus, Epiftetut, paffim* 

order 
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order by' delufion, and allured to do what is 
right, or deterred from venturing upon what is 
wrong, by the hope of thofe imaginary rewards 
which fuperllition promifes, and the dread of 
thofe punilhments which it threatens. - In con- 
firmation of this, I ipight quote the do£trine of 
mod of the philofophic fe6ts, and produce the 
words of almoft every eminent Greek and Ro- 
man writer. It will be fufficient, however, to 
lay before my readers a remarkable paflage in 
Strabo, to whom I have been fo often indebted 
in the courfe of my refearches, and who was no 
lefs qualified to judge with relpedt to the pdi- 
tical opinions of his contemporaries, than to 
defcribe the countries which they inhabited. 
*^ What is marvellous in fable, is employed,^* 
ftys he, ^^ fometimes to pleafe, and fbmetimes 
*^ to infpire terror, and both thefe are of ufe, 
** not only with children, but with perfons of 
^ mature age. To children we propofe delight- 
<^ ful fi6i;iohs, in order to encourage them to aSb 
•* well, and fuch as are terrible, in order to re- 
*' ftrain them from evil. Thus when men are 
« united in fociety, they are incited to what is 
*' laudable, by hearing the poets celebrate the 
** fplendid adtions of fabulous llory, fuch as the 
*• labours of Hercules and Thefeus, in reward 
** for which they are now honoured as divinities, 
^^ or by beholding their illuilrious deeds exhi- 
" bited to public view in painting and fculpture. 
** On the other hand, they are deterred fiom 
<^ vice, when the punilhments inflicted by the 
^^ gods upon evil doers are related, and threats 

<< are 
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" are denounced agamfl them in awful words, or 
** reprefented by frightful figures, and when men 
*' believe that thefe threats have been really exe- 
** cuted upon the guilty. For it is impoffible to 
*' condu6t women and the grofs multitude, and 
to render them holy, pious, and upright, by 
the precepts of reafon and philofophy ; fuper- 
*« ftition, or the fear of the gods, muftbe called 
•* in aid, the influence of which is founded on 
•« fidlions and prodigies. For the thunder of 
*' Jupiter, the aegis of Minerva, the trident of 
** Neptune, the torches and fnakes of the furies^ 
** the fpears of the gods, adorned with ivy, and 
•* the whole ancient theology, are ail fables, 
*' which the legiflators who formed the political 
** conftitution of flates employ as bugbears to 
** overawe the credulous and limple^. 

These ideas of the philofophers of Europe 
were precifely the fame which the Brahmins had 
adopted in India, and according to which tijiey 
regulated their conduct with relpedl to the great 
body of the people. As their order had an ex- 
clufive right to read the facred books, to culti- 
vate and to teach fcience, they could more effec- 
tually prevent all who were not members of it 
from acquiring any portion of information be- 
yond what they were pleafed to impart. When 
the free circulation of knowledge is not circum- 
fcribed by fuch reflri6lions, the whole commu- 
nity derives benefit from every new acquifition in 
fcience, the influence of which, both upon fen- 

y Strabo, lib. i. p. 36. B. 
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timent and conduct, extends infenfibly from the 
few to the many, from the learned to the igno* 
rant. But wherever the dominion of falfe reK. 
gion is completely eftabliflied, the body of the 
people gain nothing by the greateft improve* 
ments in knowledge. Their philofophers con* 
ceal from them, with the utmoft folicitude, the 
truths which they have difcovered, and labour 
to fupport that fabric of fuperftition which it w^ 
their duty to have overturned. They not only 
enjoin others to refpe6l the religious rites pre* 
fcribed by the laws of their country, but con- 
form to them in their own pra3;ice, and with 
every external appearance of reverence and de* 
votion, bow down before the altars of deities, 
who mull inwardly be the objects of their con- 
tempt. Inftead of refembKng the teachers of 
true religion in the benevolent ardour with 
which they have always communicated to their 
fellow-men the knowledge of thof^ important 
tri|ths, with which their own minds were en- 
lightened and rendered happy, the fages of 
Greece, and the Brahmins of India, carried on, 
with iludied artifice, a fcheme of deceit, and, 
according to an emphatic expreffion of an in* 
fpired writer, they detained the truth in unrigh* 
teoufnefs*. They knew and approved what was 
true,but among the reft of mankind they laboured 
to fupport and to perpetuate what is falie. 

Thus I have gone through all the particulars 
which I originally propofed to examine, and have 

' Rom. i. i8« 
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endeavoured to difcQver the Hate of the inhabi- 
tants of India with relpe6l to each of them. If 
I had aimed at nothing elfe than to defcribe the 
civil policy, the arts, the fciences, the religious 
inflitutions of one of the mod ancient and moft 
numerous race of men, that alone would have 
led me into inquiries and difcuffions both curi- 
ous and inftru6live. I own, however, that I have 
all along kept in view an obje6l more interefting,. 
as well as of greater importance, and entertain 
hopes, that if the account which I have given of 
the early and high civilization of India^ and of 
the wonderful progrefs of its. inhabitants in ele- 
gant arts and ufeful fcience, fhall be received as 
juft and well eftabliflied, it may have fome. in- 
fluence upon the behaviour of Europeans to-, 
wards that people. Unfortunately for the human 
Ijpecies, in whatever quarter of the globe the; 
people of Europe have acquired dominion, they 
have found the inhabitants not only in a (late of 
fociety and improvement far inferior to their 
own, but different in their complexion, ana iit 
all their habits of life. Men in every ftage of 
their career are fo fatisfied with the progrefs 
made by the community of which they are mem- 
bers, that it becomes to them a ilandard of per- 
fe6lion, and they are apt to regard people whofe 
condition is not fimilar, with contempt, and evea 
averfion. In Africa and America, the diiBmili- 
tude is fo confpicuous, that, in the pride of their 
fuperiority, Europeans thought themfelves en- 
titled to reduce the natives of the former to 
fla^jery, and to exterminate thofe of the latter. 

Even 
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Even in Intlia, though far advanced beyond thct 
two other quarters of the globe in improvement, 
the colour of the inhabitants, their effeminate 
appearance, their unwailike fpirit, the wild ex- 
travagance of their religious tenets and cere- 
monies, and many other circumftances, confirm- 
ed Europeans in fuch an opinion of their own 
pre-eminence, that they have always viewed and 
treated them as an inferior race of men. Happy. 
would it be if any of the four European nations, 
who have fucceffively acquired extenfive territo- 
ries and power in India, could altogether vindi- 
cate itfelf from having a6ted in this manner. 
Nothing, however, can have a more dire6l and 
powerful tendency to infpire Europeans, proud 
of their own fuperior attainments in policy, 
fcience, and arts, with proper fentiments con- 
cerning the people of India, and to teach them 
a due regard for their natural rights as men, than 
their being accuftomed, not only to confider the 
Hindoos of the prefent times as a knowing and 
ingenious race of men, but to view them as de- 
fcended from anceftors who had attained to a 
very high degree of improvement, many ages 
before the leaft ftep towards civilization had been 
taken in any part of Europe. It was by an im- 
partial and candid inquiry into their manners, 
that the Emperor Akber was led to confider the 
Hindoos as no lefs entitled to prote6lion and fa- 
vour than his other fubje6ls, and to govern them 
with fuch equity and mildnefs, as to merit from 
a grateful people the honourable appellation of 
« The Guardian of Mankind." It was from a 

1 6 thorough 
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thorough knowledge of their chara6ler and ac- 
quirements, that his Vizier Abul Fazel, with a 
liberality of mind unexampled among Mahome- 
dans, pronounces an high encomium on the vir- 
tues of the Hindoos, both as individuals and as 
members of fociety, and celebrates their attain- 
ments in arts and fciences of every kind *. If I 
might prefume to hope that the defcription 
which I have given of the manners and inftitu- 
tions of the people of India could contribute in 
the fmalleft degree, and with the remote influ- 
ence, to render their chara6ter more relpe6lable, 
and their condition more happy, I Ihall clofe my 
literary labours, with the fatisfaftion of thinking 
that I have not lived or written in vain, 

* Ayeen Akbeiji voL Hi. p. 2. 81 • 95. 
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NOTE I. Sect. J. p. j. 

i^REDULITY and fcepticifm are two oppofite extremes 
^^ into which men are apt to run,, in examining the 
events which are faid to have happened in the early ages 
of antiquity. Without incurring any fufpicion of a pro*, 
penfity to the latter of thefe, 1 may be allowed to entertain 
doubts concerning the expedition of Sefoftris into India, 
and his conqueft of that country. i. Few fafts in an- 
cient hiftory feem to be better eftabliflied, than that of the 
early averfion of the Egyptians to a fea-faring life. Evea 
the power of defpotifm cannot at once change the ideas 
and manners of a nation, especially wben they have been 
confirmed by long habit, and rendered {acred by the fancf 
tion of religion. That Sefoftris, in the courfe of a few 
years, (hould have fb entirely overcome the prejudices of a 
fuperftitious people, as to be able to fit out four hundred 
Ihips of force, in the Arabian Gulf, befidesNmother fleet 
which he had in the Mediterranean, appears to be ex- 
tremely improbable. Armaments of fuch magnitude would 
require the utmofl eSorts of a great and long eftablifhed 
VOL* XII. u maritime 
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mantime power. 2. It is remarkable that HerodotaSf 

who inquired.with the moft perfevering diligence into the 
ancient hiftory of Egypt, and who received all the infor- 
mation concerning it which the priefts of Memphis, Helio- 
polis, and Thebes could communicate, Hercklot. Edit 
Weffelingij, lib. ii. c. 3., although he relates the hiftory of 
Sefoftris at fome length, does not mention his conqueft of 
India, lib.ii. c. 102, &c. That tale, it is probable, was- 
invented ip the period between tjbe age of Herodotus and 
that of Diodorus Siculus, from whom we receive a parti* 
cular detail of the Indian expedition of Sefoftris. His ac^ 
count refts entirely upon the authority of the Egyptian 
priefts; and Diodorus himfelf not only gives it as his gene* 
neral opinion, ** that many things which they related, 
<< ilowedrather from a defire to promote the honourof their 
*^ country, than from attention to truth,** lib. u p. 34. edit, 
"Weflelingij, Amft. 1 746 ; but takes particular notice that 
the Egyptian priefts, as well as the Greek writers, diflfer 
widely from one another in the accounts which they give of 
the adiions of Sefoftris, lib. i. p. 62. 3. Though Dio- 
dorus aflerts that in relating the hiftory of Sefoftris he 
had ftudied to fel^£k what appeared to him mofl: probable, 
and moft agreeable to the monuments ^ that monarch ftill 
remaimng in Egypt, he has admitted into his narradve 
many marvellous circumftances, which render the whole 
extremely fufpicious. The father of Sefoftris, as he re- 
lates, coUefted all the male children who. were bom is 
Egypt on the fame day with his fon. In order that they 
might be educated together with him conformable to a 
Inode which he prefcribed with a view of preparing them 
as proper inftruments to carry into execution the great un- 
dertakings for which he deftined Sefoftris, Accordinglfi 
when Sefoftris fet out upon his Indian expedition, whichi 
from circumftances mentioned by Diodofus, mufl hare 
been about dlie fortieth year of his age, one tfaoufand feven 
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liHndred of his youthful aflbciates are feid to have beea ftill 
alive, and were entrufted with high commaxKl iu his army* 
But if we apply to the examination of this ftory the ceiw 
tain principles of poHtical arithmetic, it is evident, that if 
fMie thoufand feven hundred of the male children bom cn| 
tike fame day with Sefoftris ^yere alive \irhen his great ex« 
^edition commenced, the number of children bom hat 
£lgypt on each day of the year muft have been at leaft ten 
thoufand) and the population of the kingdom muft h^ve^x^ 
ceeded fixty millions; Goguet TOrigine des Loix, des Arts^ 
&c. torn. ii. p. i2. &c., a number far beyond the bounds 
of credibility, in a kingdom which, from the accurate cal^ 
culations of M. D'Anville, Memoire fur TEgypt Anc. et 
Modeme, p. 23, &c., does not contain more than two 
thoufand one hundred fquare leagues of. habitable country, 
bedine and Fall of the Rom. Emp. vol. v. p. 348. Ano* 
ther marvellous particular is the defcription of a fhip of 
cedar, four hundred and ninety feet in length, ' covered on 
the outfide with gold, and on the infide with filver, whi A 
Sefoftris confecrated to the lieity who was the chief ob- 
jeft of worlhip at Thebes. Lib. i. p. 67. Such too 
is the account he gives of the Egyptian army, in 
which, befide fix hundred thoufand infantry and twenty- 
four thoufand cavalry, there were twenty-feven thou- 
fand armed chariots. Ibid. p. 64. 4. Thefe and other 

particulars appeared fo far to exceed the bounds of 
probaUlity, that the. found underftanding of Strabo the 
geographer receded, without hefitation, the accounts of 
the Indian expedition of Sefoftris 5 and he not only aflerts, 
in the moft explicit terms, that this monarch never entered 
India, lib. xv. p. 1007. C. edit. Cafaub. Amft. 1707 •, but 
he ranks what has been related concerning his operation j 
in that country with the fabulous exploits of Bacchus and 
Hercules, p. 1007. D. 1009. B. The philofophical hif- 
torian of Alexander the Great feems to have entertamed 
the lame fentiments with refpeft to the exploits of Se- 

. u 2 foftris 
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(bftris m ludiai Hifta Ind. c. 5. Arrian Eped. Alex* edit. 
Gronov. L«Bat. 1 704.— ^What flender information concern- 
ing India, or it inhabitants, Herodotus had received, feems 
to have been derived, not from the Egyptians, but from the 
Perfians, lib. iii. c. 105 ; which renders it probable, tliat 
in his time there was little intercourfe between Egypt 
and India. If Reland be well founded in his opinion, that 
many of the words mentioned by ancient authors as 
Indian are really Perfian, we may conclude that ihesn 
was an early intercourfe between Perfia and India, of ifhidk 
hardly any trace remains in hiftory. Reland. Diflert 
de Veteri Lingua Indic« ap. Diflert. Mifcel. vol. L p; 209. 



NOTE 11. Sect. I. p. 8. 

When we confider the extent and effeds of the Phe> 
nician commerce, the fcanty information concerning it 
which we receive from ancient writers muft, on a firft 
view, appear furprifmg. But when we recoiled! that all 
the Greek hiftorians, (Herodotus excepted,) who gite 
any account of the Phenicians, publifhed their worb 
long after the deftru£lion of Tyre by Alexander the Greati 
we will ceafe to wonder at their not having entered into 
minute details with refpefb to a trade which was then re* 
moved to new feats, and carried on in other channels. 
But the power and opulence of Tyre, in the profperoos 
age of its commerce, muft have attra£ted general attention. 
In the prophecies of Ezekiel, who flouriihed two faim- 
dred and fixty years before the fall of Tyre, there is the 
moft particular account of the nature and variety of its 
commercial tranfa£lions that is to be found in any andent 
writer, and which conveys at the fame time a nis^;nificent 
idea of the extenfive power of that ftate. Ch. xxvi. xxrii* 
xxviii. 
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NOTE m. Sect. L p. 12. 

The account given of the revenue of the Perfian 
monarchy by Herodotus is curious^ and feems to have been 
copied from fome public record, which had been commu- 
nicated to him. According to it the Perfian empire was 
divided into twenty fatrapys, or governments. The tri- 
bute levied from each is fpecified, amounting in all to 
i4>56o Eubccan talents, which Dr. Arbuthnot reckons 
to be equal to 2,807,437/. fterling money; a fum ex- 
tremely fmall for the revenue of the Great King, and 
vrhich ill accords with many fa£ls, concerning the riches, 
magnificence, and luxury of the £aft; that occur in antien( 
pudiors. 



NOTE IV. Sect. L p. 15. 

Major Rennell, in the fecond edition^of his Memoir, 
has traced, from very imperfedl materials, the routes by 
ixrhich Alexander, Tamerlane, and Nadir Shah penetrated 
into India, with a degree of accuracy which does honour 
to his difcemment, and difplays the fuperiority of his 
knowledge, in the antient and. modem geography of that 
country. His refearches he ha^ illuftrated by an additional 
map. To thefe, I muft refer my readers. Nor are diey 
to conCder his laborious inveftigation merely as an objeA 
, of curiofity ; the geography of that fertile and extenfive 
region of India, diftinguiihed by the name of Panjaby with 
vrfaich we are at prefent little acquainted^ may foon bes- 
come very interefting. If, on the one hand, that firm 
foundation on which the Britifh empire in India feems 
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to be eftablifhed, by the fuccefsful termination of the late 
war, remains unfliaken; — if, on the otiier hand, the 
Seiks, a confederacy of feveral independent ftates, (haU 
continue to extend theit dominions with the fame rapidity 
that they have advanced fince the beginning of the cur-« 
rent century ; it is highly probable thait the ernterprizixig 
commercial fpirxt of the one people, and the martial ar- 
dotir of tha other, who Hill retain the adivity and ardour 
natural to men in the earlieft ages of fodal union, may 
give rife to events of the greateft moment. The fronticn 
of the two ftates are approaching gradually nearer and 
nearer to each other, the territories of the Seiks having 
reached to the weftem bank of the river Jamnali, whfle 
thofe of the Nabob of Oude ftretch along its eaftembank. 
This Nabob, the ally or tributary of the Eaft India Com-. 
pany, is fupported by a brigade of die Bengal army, con- 
ftantly ftationed on his weftem frontier. Ren. Miem. Iff. 
trod, p.cxvi. In a pofition fo contiguous, rivalry for 
power, interference of intereft, and innumerable other 
caufes of jealoufy and difcord, can hardly fail of termi- 
nating, fooner or later, in open hoftility. The Seiks poflefs 
the whole Spubah of Lahore, the principal part of Mool- 
tan, and the weftem part of Delhi. The dimenCons of 
this txzQ. are about 400 Britiih miles from N. W. to 
S. £.| varying in breadth from 3^10 to 150 miles. Their 
capital city is Lahore. Little is known concerning their 
government and political maxims; but they are reprefente4 
as mild. In their mode of making war, they are unquef* 
tionably favage and cruel. Their army cpnfifts almoft en- 
^ely of horfe ; of which they can bring at leaft ioo,oco 
into the field. Maj.Ren. Mem. 2d edit. Introd. p.cxxi. 
^xxii. and p. 365. See alfo Mr. Graufurd's Sketches, 
^d edit. vol. ii. p. 263, &c. 
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NOTEV. Sect.L p. 17. 

It is furprifing that Alexander did not receive, in the 
provinces contiguous to India, ftich an account of the 
periodical rains in that country, as to fhew him the impro- 
priety of carrying on military operations there while thefe 
continued. His expedition into India commenced towards 
the end of Spring, Arrian, lib. iv. c. 22., when the rains 
were already begun in the mountains from which all the 
rivers in the Panjab flow, and of courfe they muft have 
been confiderably fwelled before he arrived on their banks^ 
Rennel, p. 268. — ^He pafled the Hydafpes at Midfummef, 
about the height of the rainy feafon. In a country 
through which fo many large rivers run, an army on fer* 
vice at this time of the year muft have fuffered greatly; 
An accurate defcription of the nature of the rains and in-* 
undations in this part of India, is given by Arrian, lib. r; 
c. 9. ; and one ftill fuller may be found iii Strabo, lib. xv. 
1013. — It was of what they fufFered by thefe that Alex* 
ander^s foldiers complained, Strabo, lib. xv. 102 1. D. ; 
and not without reafon, as it had rained inceflfantly during 
feventy days, Diod. Sicul. xvii. c. 94.— ^A circumftance 
which marks the accuracy with which Alexander's oflicers 
had attended to every thing in that part of India, defenres 
notice. Ariftobulus, in his Journal, which I have menA 
tioned, obferves that, though heavy rains fell in the moun- 
tains, and in the country near to them, in the plains 
below not fo much as a fhower fell. Strabo, lib. xv. 1013* 
B. 1015.B. Major Rennel was informed by a perfon of 
charafler, who had refided in this diftri£t of India, which 
is now feldom vifited by Europeans, that during great 
part of the S. W. tnonfoon, or at leaft in the months 
of July, Auguft, and part of September, which is the 
rainy feafon in moft other parts of India, the atmofphere 
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in the Delta of the Indus is generally clouded^ but no rain 
falls except very near the fea. Indeed, very few (howeis 
fall during the whole feafon. Captain Hamilton relatesy 
ths^t when he vifited Tatta, no rain had fallen for three 
years before. Memoirs, p. a88* — Tamerlane, who, bj 
the vicinity of the feat of his government to India, had the 
means of being well informed concerning the nature of tjbc 
country, avoided the error of Alexander, and made his Ii^ 
flian campaign during the dry feafon. As Nadir Shah^ bodi 
when heinvaded India, A.D, 173B9 and in his return next 
year, marched through the fame countries with Alexander, 
and nearly in the fame line of dire&ion, nothing can ghre 
a more ftri]cing idea of the perfevering ar4our of the 
]^Iacedonian conqueror, than the defcription of the dif- 
ficulties which Nadir Shah had to furmount, and the 
hardfhips which his army endured. . Though poflefled of 
abfolute power and immenfe]^wealth, and diftinguiihed no 
lefs by great talents than long experience in the condufl 
of war, he had (he morti^catiqu to lofe a great part of hi9 
troops in crofling the rivers of the Panjab, it; penetrating 
through the mountains to the north of India, and in conr 
QiCts with the fierce natives inhabiting the countries which 
ftretch from the banks of the Oxus to the frontiers of 
Perfia. An interefting account of his retreat and fufier-r 
ings is given in the Memoirs of Khojeh Abdulkurren, ^ 
Caflimerian of diftin<Stion| who ferved in his a^y, 



NOTE VI. Sect- I. p. 19. 

That a fleet fo numerous Ihould have been collected 
in fuch a fhort time, is apt to appear, at firft fight, in- 
credible. Arrian,. however, aflures us, that in fpecifying 
this number, he followed Ptolemy, the Son of Lagus, whde 
authority he confidered to be of the greateft weigh^ 
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lib.vi. c. 3. But as the Panjab eountry is full of navi«- 
gable rivers, on which all the intercourfe among the 
natives was carried on, it abounded with veflels ready 
conftru£led to the conqueror's hands, fo that he might 
eafily colled); that number. If we could give credit to 
the account of the invafion of India by Semiramis, no 
' fewer than four thoufand vefiels were afiembled in the In- 
dus to oppofe her fleet. I)iod.Sicul. lib. ii. c.74.— ^It is 
remarkable that when Mahmoud of Gaznah invaded Indiaj' 
a fleet was coUefled on the Indus to oppofe him, con* 
fitting of the fame number of veflTels. We learn from the 
Ayeen Akbery, that the^ inhabitants of this part of India 
ftill continue to carry on all their communication with each 
other by water ; the ii^habitants of the Circar- of Tatta 
alone have not lefs tl^an forty thoufand veflTels of various 
conftrudiions. Vol. ii, p. 143? 
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NOTE Vn. Sect. I, p. 20. 

All thefe particulars are taken from the Indian Hif- 
tory of Arrian, a work ditferent from th^t already men* 
tioned^ and one of the mofl: curious treatifes tranfmitted 
to us from antiquity. The firit part of it coufifts of ezv 
trades from the account given by Nearchus of the climate 
and foil of India, and the manners of the natives. The 
fecond contains that ofl^cer's journal of his voyage from 
the mouth of the Indus to the bottom of the Perfian 
Gulf. The perufal of it gives rife to feveral obfervations. 
—I. It is remarl^able that neither Nearchus, nqr Ptolemy^ 
nor Ariflobulus, nor even Arrian, once mention the voy-^ 
age of Scylax. This could not proceed from their being 
unacquainted with it, for Herodotus was a favourite 
author in the hands of every Greek who had any pre-i 
tenfions ^ fite^ture. It was probably occafioned by th^ 
. . reafoni 
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reafons which they had to diftruft the veracity of ScyhSi 
of which I have already taken notice* Accordingly, in 
a fpeech which Arrian puts into the mouth of Alexanderi 
he aflerts that, except Bacchus, he was the fir ft who had 
pafled the Indus ; which implies that he difb^iered what 
is related concerning Scylax, and was not acquainted with 
what Darius Hyftafpes is faid to have done in order to 
fubjedi that part of India to the Perfian crown. Arriaai 
vii> c. 10. This opinion is confirmed by Megafthtnes, 
who refided a confiderable time in India. , He aCerts that, 
except Bacchus and Hercules (to whofe fabulou& «xpedi« 
tions Strabo is aftonifhed that he (hould have given any 
credit, lib. xv. p. 1007. D.) Alexander was the firft who 
had invaded India ; Arrian, Hift. Indie, c. 5. We are 
informed by Arrian, that the Aflacani, and other peopfe 
who poflefTed that country, which is now called the king* 
dom of Candahar, paid tribute, firft to the Aflyrians, and 
afterwards to the Medes and Perfians ; Hift. Indie, c. K 
As all the fertile provinces on the north-weft of the Indus 
were antiently reckoned to be part of India, it is probable 
that what was levied from them is the fum mentioned in 
the tribute-roll, from which Herodotus drew his account 
of the annual revenue of the Perfian empire, and that 
none of the provinces to die Ibuth of the Indus were 
ever fubjeft to the Kings ofPerfia.——^. This voyage of 
Nearchus affords fome ftriking inftances of the imperkfk 
knowledge which the antients had of any navigation dif- 
ferent from that to which they were accuftomed in die 
Mediterranean. Though the enterprifing genius and en- 
larged views of Alexander prompted him to attempt 
opening an intercourfe by fea, between India and his 
Perfian dominions, yet both he and Nearchus knew fo 
little of the ofcean which they wilhed to explore, as to be 
apprehenfive that it might be found impoffible to navigate 
It, on account of impetrious ftraits, or other obftacles. 
Hift*Indic« C. 20. Q.Curt. lib. ix. x. y. When ih^ 
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peet arrived near the mouth of the Indus, the aftonifhmenib 
excited by the extraordinary flow and ebb of tide in the 
Indian ocean, a phenomenon (according to Arrian) with 
which Alexander and his foldiers were unacquainted, lib. 
vi. c. 19,, is another proof of their ignorance in maritimd 
fdence. Nor is there any reafon to be furprifed at tbeir 
Siftonifhment, as the tides are hardly perceptible in th^ 
Mediterranean, beyond which the knowledge of the 
Greeks and Macedonians did not extend* For the fame 
reafon, when the Romans carried their yi£^oriotts armft 
into die countries (ituated on the Atlantic Ocean, or on the 
feas that communicate with it, this new phenomenon of 
the tides was an objeft of wonder and terror to diem. 
Cscfar defcribes the amazement of his foldiecs at a fpting* 
tide, which greatly damaged the fleet with which he in* 
yaded Britain, and acknowledges that it was an appearance 
with which they were unacquainted 5 Bell. Gallic, lib. iv» 
c. 29. The tides on the coafl: near the mouth of die In* 
dus are remarkably hi^, 'and the efiefts of them very grest^ 
efpecially that fudden and abrupt influx of the tide into 
the moudis of rivers or narrow ftraits which as knjpwn lA 
India, by the name of The Bore^ and is accurately de^ 
fcribed by Major Rennell, Introd, xxiv. Mem« 278. Ift 
the Periplus Maris Erythrsei, p. 26., thefe high tides are 
fnentioned, and the defctiption of them nearrly ref^nbiel 
that of the Bore, A very exaggerated accent pf fte ticle# 
in the Indian ocean is given by Pliny, Nat. Hift. lib. xiii. 
c. 1^5. Major Rennell ieems to thinks lAat Alexander and 
liis foikyirers could not be-fd entirely unacquainted wiA 
the piienomenon -of die tides, as Herodotus had informed 
tlie Greeks, ^< that in the Red Sea there was a regiilat 
■** ebb and "flow of the tide every day^** lib. ii. c. in 
This is all the explanation of that phenotilenon given bjr 
Herodotus. But among the aatientsdieite^ occur inftances 
<rf mattentton to fa£ks, related by vefpedabte author^ 
which appear furprizing in modern times. Thougk Hetoi* 
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dotuS) as I have juft now obfenred, gave an account of 
the voyage performed by Scylax at confiderable length, 
neither Alexander, nor his hiftorians, take any notice 
of that event. I (hall afterwards have occafion to men- 
tion a more remarkable inftance of the inattention of 
later writers to an accurate defcription which Herodotot 
liad given of the Cafpian fea. From thefe, and odier 
fimiliar inftances which might have been producedy W9 . 
may conclude, that the flight mention of. the regular flow 
and ebb of tide in the Red Sea, is not a fuflicient reaiba 
for rejed^ing, as incredible, Arrian's account of the fur- 
prize of Alexander's foldiers when they firft beheld dift 
extraordinary efie£i;s of the tide at the mouth of the 
Indus*--*— 3« The courfe of Nearchus's voyage^ the pro* 
montories, the creeks, the rivers, the cities, the moun- 
tains, which came fucceilively in his view, are fo clearly 
defcribed, and the diftances of fuch as were moft wordiy 
of notice are fo diftin£):ly marked, that M. D' Anville, by 
.comparing thefe with the a£):ual pofition of 'the country, 
according to the beft accounts of it, antient as well. as 
modem, has been able to point out moft of the places 
which Nearchus mentions, with a degree of certainty 
which does as much honour to the veracity of the 
Grecian navigator, as to the induftry, leatning, and pene^ 
tration of the French geographer. Mem. de Liteiat 
tom.xxx. p. 1329 &c. 

In modem times, the Red Sea is a name appropriated 
to the Arabian Gulf, but the antients denominated th^ 
ocean which ftretches from that Gulf to India, the Ery- 
ihrsean fea, from King Erythras, of whom nothing more k 
known than the name, which in the Greek language fig- 
nifies red. From this cafual meaning of the woTd9 it 
came to be believed, that it was of a diflferent cdoiir 
from other feas^ and confequently of more dangerous 
J^yigatipft. 
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NOTEVm. SxcT.L p.2<J. 

Alexander was fo intent on rendering this union of 
his fubje^is complete, that after his <leath there wasi 
found in his tablets or commentaries, (among other mag 
nificent fchemes, which he meditated,) a refolution to 
build fevefal new cities, fome in Afia, and fome in Eu- 
rope, and to people thofe in Afia with Europeans, and 
thofe in Europe with Afiatics, << that, (fays the Hiftorian,) 
*< by intermarriages, and exchange of good offices, the 
*< inhabitants of thefe two great continents mfght be gnu 
« dually moulded into a fimilarity of fentiments, and 
«< become attached to each other with mutual affe&ion.'' 
Diod. Sicul* lib. xviii. c. 4. , 

The Oriental Hiftorians have mingled the little that 
they know concerning the tranfadiions of European na- 
tions, particularly concerning the reign of Alexander the 
Great, and his cpnquefl; of Perfia, with fo many fabulous 
and incredible circumftances^ that hardly any attention 
is due to them. Though they mifreprefented every event 
in his life, they entertained an high idea of his great 
power, diftinguifhing him by the appellation of Efcander 
Dbilcameiny u e. the Two^homedj in allufion to the ex-> 
tent of his dominions, which, according to them, reached 
from the weftem to the eaftem extremity of the earth. 
Herbelot. Bib. Orient. Article Efcander. Anc. Univ. 
Hift. vol. V. 8vo. edit. p. 433* Ridiardfon's Diflert. pre* 
fixed to his Di£iionary of the Perfian and Arabic, p. xU* 
Whether the Hiftorians of Indoftan have given an ac-« 
count of Alexander's invafion of India with greater ac- 
curacy, cannot be known, until fome of their worksj 
written in the San&reet, are tranflated. That fome tra* 
ditional knowledge of Alexander's u)yafion of India is 
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ftUl preferved in the northern provinces of the Peninfula^ 
is manifeft from feveral circumftances. The Rajahs of 
Chitore, who are efteemed the moft ancient eftablifii-* 
ment of Hindoo Princes, and the noblefl of the 
Rajahpout tribes, boait of their defcent frcmi Poius^ 
famous as well in the eaft as in the weft for hk gallail 
oppofition to the Macedonian conqueror. Qrme's Fragvii 
p. 5. Major Rennell has informed me, fay accoonU 
latdy received from India, and confirmed by a vwiety «f 
teftimonies, that, in the country of Kuttore, tbe eafteni 
extreme c^ the ^ntient Ba£i;ria, a people who claimed to 
be the defeendants of Alexander's followers, were eadft^ 
ing when Tamerlane invaded that province* In Bijore^ 
a country more to the weft in die fame diftriA^ the 
Bazira ef Alexander, there is a fi'ibe at this day wydr 
traces its origin to certain peifons left there by die €<m« 
queror when he pafled through that province. Both 
Abul Fazel, and Soojah Rae, an eaftem Hiftoiian 
of good reputation, report this tradition without any 
material variation. The latter, indeed, adds> that thefe 
Europeans, if we may call them fo, continued to preferre 
that afcendancy over their neighbours^ which their ancef* 
tors may be fuppofed to have poflciTed when they &ft 
fettled here. Although we fhould rejeft this pedigree 
as falfe, yet the bare claim argues the belief of the natiYes, 
for which there muft have been fome foundation, that 
Alexander not only conquered Bijore, but aifo transferred 
that conqueft to fome of his own countrymen^ Rennel 
Mem. 2d edit. p. 162. The people of Bijore had like^ 
wife an high idea of Alexander's extenfive authority; and 
they, too, denominated him the Two-hornedy agreeably to 
the ftriking emblem of power in all the eaftern languageSi 
Ayecn Akbery, xi. 194. Many inftances of this emblem 
being ufed, will occur to every perfon accuftomed to 
read the facred Scriptures. 
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NOTE IX. Sect. t. p. 28. 

It feems to be an opinion generally received, that Alet^ 
ander built only two cities in India, Nicaea, and Buce« 
phalia, fitaated on the Hydafpes, the modem Chelum, 
and that Craterua fuperintended the buildii^ of both* 
But it is evident, from Arrian, lib* t. c. uh., that he 
built a third city on the Acefines, now the Jenaub, under 
the direction of Hephs^ftion ; and if it was his ci>je£l ta 
retain the command of the country, a place of ftrengtH 
on fome of the rivers to the ibuth of the Hydafpes feemy 
to have been neceflary for that purpofe. This part of 
India has been fo little vifited in modem times, that it if 
Jmpof&ble to point out with precifion the fituation of 
tbefe cities. If P. Tieffenthaler were well founded ii| 
lis conjecture, that the river now called Rauvee.is tht 
Acefinea of Arrian, Bemouilii, vol. i. p. 39., it is probable 
that this city was built fomewhere near Lehore, one of 
the moft important ilations in that part of India^ and 
reckoned in the Ayeen Akbery to be a city of very lugh 
antiquity. But Major Rennell, in my opinion, gives' good 
reafbns for fuppofing the Jenaub to be the Acefines of 
the ancients. 



NOTE X. Sect. L p, 28. 

The religious fcruples which prevented the Perfians 
from making any voyage by fea, were known to the an- 
cients. Pliny relates of one of the Magi, who was fent 
Qn aa embafly from Tiridates to the emperor Nero, 
<< Navigare noluerat;i quouiam exfpuere in Maria, aliifque 
^ mortalium neceffitatibus violare naturam earn, fas non 
<* putant I*' Nat. Hift* lib. xxx. c. z. This averfion to 
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the fea they carried fo far, that, according to the obfer* 
vation of a well-informed Hiftorian, there was not a city 
of any note in their empire built upon the fea-coaftj 
Ammian. Marcel, lib. xxiii. c. 6. We learn from 
Dr. Hyde, how intimately thefe ideas were connected 
with the do&rines of Zoroafter ; Rel. Vet^ Perf* cap. tL 
In all the wars of the Perfians with Greece^ the fleets of 
the Great King confifted entirely of (hips fumifhed by 
the Phenicians, Syrians, the conquered proTinces of die 
Lefler Afia, and the iflands adjacent. Herodotus and 
Diodorus Siculus mention the quota fumifhed by each 
country in order to compofe the fleet of twelve hundred 
fliips with which Xerxes invaded Greece9 and among 
thefe there is not one belonging to Perfia. At the 
fame time it is proper to obferve, that, according to 
Herodotus, whofe authority is unexceptionable with re*^ 
gard to this point, Ariabigines, a fon of Darius, a£led as 
admiral of the Perfian fleet, and had feveral (atraps of 
high rank under his conunand, and both Perfians and 
Medes ferved as foldiers on board it ; Herod, lib. viL 
c. 96, 97. By what motives, or what authority, they 
were induced to adi in this manner, I cannot explain. 
From fome religious fcruples, fimilar to thofe of the 
Perfians, many of the natives of Indodan, in our own 
time, refufe to embark on board a fliip, and to ferre at 
fea ; and yet on fome occafions, the fepoys in the fervice 
of the European powers have got the better of thefe 
fcruples. 



NOTE XI. Sect. L p. 29. 

M. Le Baron de Sainte-Croix, in his ingenious and 
learned Critique des Hiftoriens d' Alexandre le Grand, 
p. 96., feems to entertain fome doubt with refpeCt to 
die number of the cities which Alexander is Cud to have 
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built. Plutarch de Fort Alex^ affirms, that he founded 
no fewer than feventy. It appears from manj paflages 
in antient authors, that the buildings of cities, or, what 
may be confidered as the fame, the eftablifliment of forti- 
fied ftations, was the mode of iSnaintaining their authority 
in the conquered nations, adopted not only by Alexander, 
but by his fucceflbrs^ Seleucus and Antiochus, to whom 
the greater part of the Ferfian empire became fubjeS:^ 
were no lefs remarkable for founding new cities than ^ 
Alexander, and thefe cities feem fully to hare anfwered 
the purpofes of the founders, as they effectually prevented 
(as I fhall afterwards have occafion to obferve) the revolt 
of the conquered provinces^ Though the Greeks, ani- 
mated vrith the love of liberty and of their native country, 
refufed to fettle in the Perfian empire while under the 
dominion of its native monarchs, even when allured by 
the prpfpedi of great advantage, as M. de Sainte-Croix 
remarks, the cafe became per£e£Uy different, when that 
empire was fubjedled to their own dominion, and they . 
fettled there, not as fubjedis but as mafters. Bodi Alex- 
ander and his fucceilbrs difcovered much difcemment in 
choofing the fituation of the cities whieh they built^ 
Seleucia, which Seleucus founded, is a ftriking ihftance 
of this, and became hardly inferior to Alexandria in 
number of inhabitants, in wealth, and in importance ^ 
Mr. Gibbon, voU i. p. 250. M. D'Anville, Mem. de Li- 
terat. xxx. • 



NOTE XII. Sect. L p. 32. 

It is from judin we receive the flender knowledge we 
have of the progrefs which Seleucus made in India, 
lib. XV. C.4. But we cannot rely on his evidence, un- 
lefs when it is confirmed by the teftimony of odier au^ 
thors. Plutarch feem$ to affert, that Seleucus had pene- 

VOL. XII. X trated 
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trated far into India ; but that refpeflable writer is more 
eminent for his difcernment of charaflers, and his happy 
fele£lion of thofe circmnftances which mark and difcri- 
minate them, than for the accuracy of his hiftorical re- 
fearches. Pliny, whofe authority is of greater weight, feems 
to confider it as certain, that Seleucus had carried his arms 
into diftrids of India which Alexander never vifited; 
Plin. Nat. Hift. lib. vi. c. 17. The paffiige in which 
this is mentioned is fomewhat obfcure, but it feems to 
imply, that Seleucus had marched from the Hyphafis to 
the Hyfudrus, from thence to Palibothra, and from diat 
to the mouth of the Ganges. The diftances of the prin- 
cipal ftations in this march are marked, die whole 
amounting to 2244 Roman miles. In this fenfe M. Bayer 
underftands the words of Plipy; Hiftor. Regni Gne- 
corum Ba&riani, p. 3 7. But to me it appears highly im- 
probable, that the Indian expedition of Seleacus eonld 
have continued fo long as to allow time for operations of 
fuch extent. If Seleucus had advanced as far into In& 
as the mouth of the Ganges, the ancients muft have had 
a more accurate knowledge of that part of the country 
than they feem ever to have poflefled. 



NOTE XIU. Sect. L p. 33. 

Major Rennell gives a magidficent idea of this, by 
informing us, that << the Ganges, after it has efcaped 
** horn the mountainous tracl in which it had wandered 
« above eight hundred miles," Mem. p»233. *• receives 
^ in its courfe through the plains eleven rivers, fome of 
^ them as large as the Rhine, and none fiaialler than the 
** Thames, befides as many more of lefler note i** p. 257- 
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NOTE XIV. Sect. L p. 33. 

In fixing the pofition of Palibothra, I hare f culM i i 
to differ from Major Rennell, and I Tentme to do Ip 
with diffidence.. According to Stiabo, iPalibothia was 
fituated at the jun£lion of the Ganges and anodier rirer ; 
lib. XY. p. 1028. A. Arrian is ftill more explicit. He 
places Palibothra at the confluence of the Ganges and 
Erranaboas, the laft of which he defcr3>es as led than 
the Ganges or Indus^ but greater than any other laKnm 
river ; Hift. Ind. c. 10. Hiis defcription of its 



correfponds exaAly with that of Allahabad. P. Bondier, 
to whofe obfenrations the geography of India is modi 
indebted, fays, that the Jumna, at its jundioo with the *^ 
Ganges, appeared to him not inferior in magnitude to 
that river ; D'Anville, Antiq. de Tlnde, p.53. Allahabad 
is the name which was given to that city by the Emperor 
Akbar, who ereAed a ftrong fortrefs there ; an degant 
delineation of which is publUhed by Mr.Hodges, N* IV. 
of his Seledl Views in India. Its ancient name, by whidi. 
it is ftill known among the HindooSj^'is Praeg^ or Pijag^ 
and the people of the diftriA are caUed Praegs^ whiA 
bears a near refemblance to Prafij, the ancient appellation 
of the kingdom of which Palibodnra was the capital} 
P. Tieflenthaler, Bemouilli, tom. L 223. lyAnrille* p. $6* . 
Allahabad is fuch a noted feat of Hindoo <levotion, that 
it is denominated The King of Werfl^ped Places g Ayeeoi 
Akberry, vol. ii. p*'35- *' The territory around it, to 
^ the extent of forty. miles, is deemed holy grounds 
<< The Hindoos believe, that when a man dies in thb 
<< place, whatever he^ wi(hes for he will obtain in lus 
«< next regeneration. Although they teach diat fuicide 
«< in general will be puniflied with tooBtffnts hereafter, 
M yet they confider it as meritorious for a man to Idtt 

X % *< himfslf 
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« himfelf .at Allahabad ;'* AyeenAkbery, ill. 25 6. P.Tiefc 
fenthaler defcribes the various obje£ts of veneration at 
Allahabadi which are (till vifited with great devotion 
by an immenfe number of pilgrims ^ Bemouilliy torn. L 
124* From all thefe circuinftances, we may conclude it 
to be a place of great antiquity, and in the fame fituation 
with the Palibothra of antiquity. 

Major Rennell has been induced to place Palibothia 
on the fame fite with Patna, chiefly by two confideratkms< 
i» From having learned that on or near the fite of 
Patna' ftood anciently a very large city named Patelpoot'-ber 
or Patalipputra^ which nearly refembles the ancient name 
of Palibothra. Although there is not How a confluence 
of two rivers at Patna, he was informed that the jundion 
of «^ the Soane with the Ganges, now twenty-two miles 
above Patn^, was formerly under the walls of that city. 
The rivers of India fometimes change their courfe in a 
Angular manner, sind he -produces fome remarkable in* 
dances of it. But even (hould it be allowed, that die 
accounts which the natives give of this variation in tht 
courfe of the Soane were perfe£tly accurate, I queftion 
whether Arrian's defcription of* the magnitude of Errana^ 
boas be applicable to that river, certainly not fo juftly as 
to the Jumna. '- — ^ 2. He feems to have been influenced, 
in fdme degree, by Pliny*s Itinerary^ or Table of Diftances 
, from Taxila (the modern Attock) to the mouth of the 
Ganges ) Nat. Hid. libi vi^ c.iy. But the difl:ances in 
that Itinerary are marked fo inaccurately, and in fome 
inftances are fo palpably erroneous, that one cannot found 
upon' them with much fecurity* According to it, Palibo- 
thra is fitttated four hundred and twenty-»five miles below 
the confluence of the Jumna and Ganges. The a£lual 
diftance, however, between Allahabad and Patna, is not 
more than two hundred Britifli miles. A difagreement 
fo confiderable cannot be accounted for^ without fap< 

pofing 
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pofing fome extraordinary error in the Itinerary, or that 
the point of conflux of the Jumna with the Ganges has 
undergone a change. For the former of thefe fnppofi- 
tions there is^ no authority (as far as I know) from my 
manufcript, or for the latter from any tradition. Major 
Rennell has produced the reafons which led him to fiip* 
pofe the fite of Palibothra to be the fame with that of 
Patna \ Memoires, p. 49 — 54. Some of the objections 
which might be made to this fuppofition he has forefeen^ 
^nd endeavoured to obviate j and after all that I have 
added to them, I {hall not be furprifed, if, in a geogra.* 
phical difcuflion, my readers ^e difpofed to prefer bis 
decifion to minef 
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NOTE XV. Sect. L p. 36. 

* 
X DO not mention a ihort inroad into India by Antiiw 

chus the Great, about one hundred and ninety-feren 

years pofterior to the invafion of his anceftor Selencus* 

We know nothing more of this traniadHon, than that 

the Syrian monarch, after finifhing the war he carried 

on againft the two revolted provinces of Parthia and 

BaCiria, entered India, and concluding a peace with Sophar 

gafenus, a King of the country, received from him a num* 

ber of elephants, and a fum of money; Polyb. Ub.z. p. 5979 

&c. lib.xi. p. 651. edit. Cafaub. Juftin.* lib. xv* c.4« 

payer's Hift. Hegn. Grxcon Pa&r. p. ^, ^Ct 



NOTE XVL Sect.L p. 37. 

A FACT curforily related by Strabo, and which bat 
efcaped the inquifitiveinduftry of M. de Guignes, ocw* 
cides remarkably with the narrative of the Chineie writerSy 
and confirms it The Greeks, he iays, were deprived of 

X 3 Si^tri^ 
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uOOi uK ilWilliiy IKJOBO. uK 

Uf ihft nanuft of Afi|9 Pii niHip 
nafii Sitnh. Eli.xL p. 779. A. He 

cuUtdjy oc almoft csuireljs 2s iiif|wnui^ 





NOTE XVIL Sect.L p. 39. 

As die liiftanrp c^ Arfiooe, die 
die Nik is ooofiderablj lc(s Aam dot 
and CopCosyit was by dds lOBte dbft a& die 
nnpcxtBd wto die Anbtm GwM^ nj^ht 
veyed widi mofl: expeditaoo and leaft 
Bik die sarigadoo of die Aiabian Gdi^ 
die piefesit miyr o ted ftate ci nautical 
dimrnlty was 221 jjnieiu inuu- imniifipd by ds 
arovmd it to be f o extremdy peribnsy ant it led tkeoi s 
gxre fudk nim» to fercfal of its pnmonlDaB^ ^'^TH sk 
batbooFs, 2S contey a ftiikii^ idea €if tbe inpnfiac 
wincb die ciresd of tbis danger Ind nnde npooi dvff 
fsna^cuition. Xbe entry into die GnM dbey 
■jTBif-f, the gale or pon of aBiflki . To a 
£0* diftanr, Aej gate die name of 2I^tg^ L e. T^*«^ A 
hradbnd ad^oesit diey caDed GWdEg^Svy ibe 
BmiaL xjvucr ofi WHWiiial wfis of nmilar Hnpoit 
tiaoed by tbe astbor to wbom I am iinldnril ior tis iD> 
ijonnatioa. Bracers TraweiSy voLL PU441, &c it s 
not faipiULi ^ dien, dnt tbe ft:^le id ladiaB mde AenU 
nave been trannened oom we nonneni cmcHflly ex xk 
AwMBUk Cuts to BefemcCy as by dns oBnge a 
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tlie port of communication with India at Berenice, as 
there were other harbours on the Arabian Gulf which 
were confiderably fearer than it to the Nile. At a later 
period, after the ruin of Coptos by the Emperor Dioclefiail, 
we are informed by Abulfeda, Defcript. Egypt, edit. 
Michaelis, p. 77, that Indian commodities were conveyed 
from the Red Sea to the ||^ile, by the ihorteft route, viz. 
from Cofleir, probably the Philoteras Portus of Ptolemy, 
to Cous, the. Vicus Apollinis, a journey of four days. 
The fame account of the dtllance was given by the natives 
to Dr. Pococke, Travels, vol. i. p. 87. In confequence 
of this, Cous, from a fmall village, became the city in 
upper Egypt next in magnitude to Foftat, or Old Cairo. 
In procefs of time, from caufes which I cannot explain^ 
the trade from the Red Sea by CoiTeir removed to Kene, 
farther down the river than Cous, Abulf, p. 13. 77. D'An- 
ville Egypte, 196 — 200* In modem times, all the com- 
modities of India, imported into Egypt, are either brought 
by fea from Gidda to Suez, and thence carried on camels 
to Cairo, or are conveyed by land-carriage by the caravan 
returning from the Pilgrimage to Mecca, Niebuhr Voyage, 
tom.i. p. 224^ Volney, i. 188, &c. This, as far as I 
have been able to trace it, is a complete account of all 
the different routes by which the produ£):ions of the Eaft 
have been conveyed to the Nile, from the firft opening 
of that communication. It is Angular that P. Sicard, 
Mem. des Miflions dans le Levant, torn. ii. p. 157, and 
ibme other refpe£table writers, (hould fuppofe Cofleir to 
be the Berenice founded by Ptolemy, although Ptolemy 
has laid down its latitude at 23^ 50^ and Strabo has 
defcribed it as nearkjr under the (ame parallel with that of 
Syen^, lib. ii. p. 195, D. In confequence of this miC* 
taJke, Pliny's computation of the diftance between Bete-' . 
nice and Coptos, at two hundred and fifty-eight miles, 
has been deemed erroneous. Pococke, p. 87. But as 
Pliny not only mentions the total diftance, but names the 

X 4 different 
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different ftations in the journey, and fpecifies the nmxkr 
ber of miles between each ; and as the Itinerary of Anv 
tonius coincides exa£Uy with his account, D'Anvilk 
Egypte, p. 21, there is no reafon to call in queftion the 
accuracy of it. 

NOTE XVIII. Sect.L p. 41. 

Major Rennell is of opinion, ** that under tfa« 
«* Ptolemies, the Egyptians extended their navigation to 
<< the extreme point of the Indian continent, and erei 
<< failed up the Ganges to Palibodira,''' on the fame fite 
(according to him) with the modem Patna* Introd* 
p. xxxvi. But had it been ufual to fail up the Ganges 
as high as Patna, the interior parts of India xnuft hate 
been better known to the ancients than they ever wer^ 
and they wpuld not have continued to derive their inr 
formation concerning them from Megafthenes alone. 
Strabo begins his defcription of India, in a yery re- 
markable manner. He requefts his readers to peruCe 
with indulgence the account which he give^ of it, as 
it was a country very remote, and few perfons had vifite^ 
it; and of thefe, many having feen only a fmall past 
of the country, related things either from hear-fay, or, 
at the bed, what they had haftily remarked while they 
pafied through it in the courfe of military fervice, or on 
a journey. Strabo, lib. xv* p> 1005. B. He takes notice 
that few of the traders from the Arabian Gulf ever 
reached the Ganges. Ibid. ioo6. C. He aiTerts, that 
the Ganges enters the fea by one mou.tn, ibid, loii. C; 
an error ipto which he could not have fallen if the 
navigation of that- river had been common in his time. 
He mentions indeed the failing up the Ganges, ibid. 
1 010, but it is curforily in a fingle fentence ; whereas, 
lf fuch a coniiderable inland voyage of above four hun^ 
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dred miles through a populous and rich country, had 

been cuflomary, or even if it had ever been performed 

by the Roman, or Greek, or Egyptian traders, it muft 

have merited a particular defcription. and muft have 

been mentioned by Pliny and other writers, as there 

was nothing (imilar to it in the praf^ice of naviga»- 

tion among the antients. » It is obferved by Arrian. 

(or whoever is the author of the Periplus Maris Ery* 

thraei,y that previous to the difcovery of a new route 

to India, which fhall be mentioned afterwards, the 

commerce with that country was carried on in fmall 

ireflels which failed round every bay, p. 32. Ap. Hudf. 

Geogr. Min* Veflels of fuch light conftruftion, and - 

which followed this mode of failing, were ill f^ttied for 

g voyage fo diftant as that round Cape Comorin, and 

up the Bay of Bengal, to Patna. It is not improbable,' 

that the merchants whom Strabo mentions as having 

reached the Ganges, may have travelled thither by land, 

either from the countries toward^ the ipouth of the Indus, 

or from fome part of the Malabar coaft, and that the navi^ 

gation up the Ganges, of which he cafually takes notice, 

was performed by the natives in veflels of the country. 

This opinion derives fome confirmation from his remarks 

upon the bad ftrudure of the veflels which frequented 

(hat part of the Indian ocean. Rom his defcription of 

them, p. 1012. C. it \% eyident that they were veflels pf 

(he ^untry. 



NOTE SIX. Sect. I. p. 43. 

The etroneous ideas of many intelligent writers of 
antiquity with refpe£l to the Cafpian Sea, though well 
known to every man of letters, are fo remarkable, and 
afford fuch a ftriking example of the imperfeAion of 
iheir geographii:al knowledge, that a more full recount 

of 
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of them may not bnly.be acceptable to fome of my 
readers, but in endeavouring to trace the rarious route! . 
by which the commodities of the Eaft were conreyed 
to the nations of Europe, it becomes neceflSiry to enter 
into fome detail concerning their various fendments 
with refpe£): to this matter, i. According to Strabo, 
the Cafpian is a bay, that communicates with the great 
Northern ocean, from which it iflues at firft^ by an ar- 
row ftrait, and then expands into a fea extending in 
breadth five hundred ftadia, lib. xi. p. 773. A. With 
him Pomponius Mela agrees, and defcribes the ftrait 
by which the Cafpian is conneded with the ocean, as 
of confiderable length, and fo narrow that it had the 
appearance of a river, lib. iii. c. 5. edit. Pliny like- 
wife gives a fimilar defcription of it, Nat. Hift. lib.vL 
c. 13. In the age of Juilinian, this opinion concern- 
ing the communication of the Cafpian Sea with die 
ocean, was ftill prevalent; Cofm. IndicopL Topog. 
Chrift. lib. ii. p. 138. C. 2. Some early writers, by t 
miftake ftill more Angular, have fuppofed the Cafpian Sea 
to be connefled with the Euxine. Quintus Curtius, whofe 
ignorance of geography is notorious, has adopted 'tfab 
error, lib. vii. c. 7. edit. 3. Arrian, though a much 
more judicious writer, and who by refiding for fome 
time in the Roman province of Cappadocia, of which 
he was governor, might have obtained more accurate 
information, declares in one place, the origin cS the 
Cafpian Sea to be ftill unknown, and it is doubtful whe- 
ther it was conneded with the Euxine, or with the 
great Eaftem ocean which furrounds India ; lib. vii. 
/ c. 16. In another place he aflerts, that there was a 
communication between the Cafpian and the Eaftem 
ocean ; lib. v. c. 26. Thefe errors appear more extra- 
ordinarjr, as a juft defcription had been given of die 
Cafpian by Herodotus, near five hundred years befere 

the age of Strabo, ** The Cafpian (fays he) b a fea 

cc by 
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^* by itfelf unconnefted with any other. Its length is 
f< as much as a veflel with oars can fail in fifteen days, 
^' its greateft breadth as much as it can fail in eight 
<« days;" lib.i. c. 203. Ariftotle defcribes it ki the 
fame manner, and with his ufual precifion contends 
that it ought to be called a great lake, not a fea; Mete- 
orolog. lib..ii. Diodorus >Siculus concurs with them 
in opinion, vol. ii. lib. xviii. p. 261. None of thofe 
authors determine whether the greateft length of the 
Cafpian was from North to South, or from Eaft to 
Weft. In the antient maps which illuftrate the geo- 
graphy of Ptolemy, it is delineated, as if its greateft 
lengtli extended from Eaft to Weft. In modern times 
the firft information concerning the true form of the 
Cafpian which the people of Europe received, was 
given by Anthony Jenkinfon an Englifli merchant, who 
with a caravan from Ruflia travelled along a confi- 
derable part of its coaft in the year 1558 : Hakluyt 
Colled, vol. i. p. 334. The accuracy of Jenkinfon's 
ftefcription was confirmed by an a£lual furvey of that 
fea made by order of Peter the Great, A.D. 1718; , 
and it is now afcertained not only that the Cafpian is 
unconnected with any other fea, but that its length 
from North to South is confiderably more than its 
greateft breadth from Eaft to Weft. The length of 
(he Cafpian from North to South is about fix hundred 
and eighty miles, and in no part more than two hun- 
dred and fixty miles in breadth from Eaft to Weft, 
Coxe's Travels, vol. ii. p. 257. * The proportional dif- 
ference of its length and breadth accords ^nearly with 
that mentioned by Herodotus. From this detail, how«( 
ever^ we learn how the ill-founded ideas concerning it, 
which were generally adopted, gave rife to various 
wild fchemes of conveying Indian conunodities to Eu^ 
rope by means of its fuppofed communication with 
the Euxine fea, or with the Northern ocean. It is an 

additional 
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additional proof of ,the attention of Alexander the 
Great to every thing conducive to the improrement of 
commerce, that a ihort time before his death he gate 
dirediions to fit out a fquadron in the Cafpian, in order 
to furvey that fea, and to difcover whether it was 
conneded either with the Euxine or Indian ocean i 
Anian^ lib* vii- c. |(5« 



NOTE XX. Sect. L p. 53. 

From this curious detail, we learn how imperfed 
antient navigation was, even in its moil improred ftate. 
The voyage from Berenice to Ocelis could not haye 

.taken thirty days, if any other courfe had been held 
than that of fervilely following the. windings of die 
coaft. The voyage from Ocelis to Mufiris would be 
(according to Major Rennell) fifteen days' run for an 
European (hip in the modem ftile of navigation^ being 
about feventeen hundred and fifty marine miles, on a 
ftraight courfe ; Introd. p. xxxvii. It is remarkable, 
that though the Periplus Maris Erythraei was written 
after the voyage of Hippalus, the chief obje£l of the 
author of it is to defcribe the antient courfe along the 

• coafts of Arabia and Perfia, to the mouth of the Indus, 
and from thence down the weftem (hore of the con- 
tinent to Mufiris. I can account for this only by 
fuppofing, that from the unwillingnefs of mankind to 
abandon old habits, the greater pare of the traders from 
B'erenice ftill concini:^d to follow that route to which 
they were accuftomed. To go from Alexandria to 
Mufiris, required (according to Pliny) ninety-four 
days. In the year 1788, the Boddam, a (hip belong- 
ing to the Englifh Eail-India Company, of a thoufand 
tons burthen, took only fourteen days more to conw 

piece 
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jplete her voyage from Portfmouth to Madras. Such 
Hre the improrements which hare been made in nari- 
ganon* 

* 

KOTE XXI, Sect, !!• p. 54. 

It wa$ the opinion of Plato, that in a well regulated 
commonwealth the citizens fhould not engage in com* 
merce, nor the ftate aim at obtaining maritime powef^ 
Commerce, he contends, would corrupt the purity <tf 
their morals, and by entering into the fea-fenrice, 
they would be accuftomed to find pretexts for juftify- 
ing condu£t fo inconfiftent with what was manly ^d 
becoming, as would gradually relax the ftri&nefs of 
mUitary difcipline. It had been better for the Athe« 
nians, he aflerts, to have continued to fend annually 
the fons of feven of their principal citizens to be de- 
voured by the Minotaur, than to have changed their 
antient manners, and to have become a maritime power. 
In that perleSt repubUc, of which he delineates the 
form, he ordains that the capital fhould be (ituated at 
leaft ten miles from the fea ; De Legibus, lib. iv. ab 
initio. Thcfe ideas of Plato were adopted by other 
philofophers. Ariftotle enters into a formal difcuf&on 
of the queftion. Whether a ftate rightly conftituted 
Oiould be commercial or not ? and though abundantly 
^ difpofed to efpoufe fentiments oppofite to thofe of Plato, 
he does not venture to decide explicitly with refpeft to 
it ; De Repub. lib. vii. c. 6. In ages when fuch opi- 
nions prevail, little information concerning commerce can 
^e expe^ied. 



NOTE XXII. Sect. II. p. 58. 

Plint, lib. ix. c. 35. Principium ergo culmenque 
ommum rerum prxtij Margarita tenent. In lib. xxxvH. 

Ct4.>he 
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c. 4.} he affirms, Maximum in rebus humanis praetiun, 
non folum inter gemmas, habet Adamas. Thefe two 
pafiages ftand in fuch direfl: contradidlion to one ano- 
ther, that it is impoffible to reconcile them^ or to de- 
termine which is the moft conformable to truth. I hafe 
adhered to the former, becaufe Mre have many in- 
ftances of the exorbitant price of pearls, but none, as 
jFar as I know, of diamonds having been purchafed at 
a rate fo high. In this opinion I am confirmed by a 
pafTage in Pliny, lib. xix. c.i.; having mentioned the 
exorbitant price of Ajbeftosj he fays, << aequat praetia 
•* excellentum Margaritarum ;" which implies^ that he 
confidered pearls to be of higher price than any other 
commodity* 



NOTE XXHL Sect. II. p. 5 8. 

Pliny has devoted two entire books of his Natural 
Hiftory, lib. xii. and xiiiw to the enumeration and de- 
fcription of the fpices, aromatics, ointments, and per- 
fumes, the ufe of which luxury had introduced among 
his countrymen. As many of thefe were the produc- 
tions of India, or of the countries beyond it, and as 
the trade with the Eaft was carried on to a great ex- 
tent in the age of Pliny, we may form fome idea of 
the immenfe demand for them, from the high price 
at which they continued to be fold in Rome. To 
compare' the prices of the fame commodities In ancient 
Rome, with thofe now paid in our own coimtry, is 
not a gratification of curiofity merely, but afibrds a 
ftandard by which we may eftimate the different de- 
gree of fuccefs with which the Indian trade has been 
condu^ied in antient and modern times. Many re- 
markable paffages in antient authqrs, concerning the 
extravagant price of precious ftones and pearls among 
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the Romans, as well as the general ufe of them by per- 
fons of all ranks, are collefted by Meurfius de Lux. Ro- 
manorum, cap. 5. ; and by Staniflaus Roblerzyckius, in 
his treatife on the fame fubjed, lib. ii. c. i. The Eng- 
li(h reader will receive fufficient information from Dr. 
Arbuthnot, in his valuable Tables of ancient . coins, 
weights, and meafures, p. 172, &c. 



NOTE XXIV. Sect. II. p. 61. 

M. Mahudel, in a memoir read in the academy of 
infcriptions and belles lettres in the year I719, has 
collected the various opinions of the ancients concern- 
ing the nature and origin of filk, which tend all to 
prove their ignorance with regard to it. Since the 
publication of M. Mahudel's memoir, ?• du Halde has 
defcribed a fpecies of filk, of which I believe he com- 
municated the firft notice to the modems. ** This is 
<< produced by fmall infe£ks nearly refembling fnails, 
** They do not form cocoons either round or oval like 
<< the filk-worm, but fpin very long threads, which 
<< faften themfelves to trees and buihes as they are driven 
<< by the wind. Thefe are gathered and wrought into 
<' filk ftuflFs, coarfer than thofe produced by domeftic 
«* filk-worms. The infe£ls which produce this coarfe 
<* filk are wild." Defcription de i'Empire de la Chine, 
torn. ii. folio, p. 207. This nearly refembles Virgil's de- 
fcription, 

Vdleraque ut foliis depe£tant tenuia Seres. 

Greorg. IL 131* 

An attentive reader of Virgil will find, that, befides all 
the other qualities of a great defcriptive poet, he pof- 
fefled an extenfive knowledge of natural hiftory. The 
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nature and productions of the wild filk-worms are ilt 
Iniirated at greater length in the large collet): ion of 
Memoires concemant I'Hiftoire^ les Sciences, les ArtSi 
&Ctf des ChiiicnS) torn. U. p. 575^ &c. ; and by Pere de 
Sftaillay in his volominous Hiftory of China, toouziiL 
p. 434* It is a fingular circumftance in the hiftory ef 
(ilk, that, on account of its being an excretion of a 
worm, the Mahomedans confider it as an unclean drefs^ 
and it has been decided, with the Unanimous aflent of 
all the dodlors, that a perfon wearing a garment made 
entirely of filk, cannot lawfully offer up the daily 
prayers enjoined by the Koran. Herbal. Bibl. Orient 
artic. Harir* 



NOTE XXV. Sect.H. p,6i. 

If the ufe of th^ cotton nfanufafliutes of India Bad 
been common among the Romans, the various kinds 
of them would have been enumerated in the Law dc 
Publiomis et Veftigalibus, in the fame HKinner as the 
different kinds of fpices and precious ftones. Such a fpe^ 
cification would have been equally necefTary for the dire<s« 
tion both of the merchant and of the tax-gatherer. 



NOTE XXVI. Sect. U. p. 62^ 

This part of Arrian's Periplus has been etamiiie{ 
with great accuracy and learning by Lieutenant "Wll- 
ford; and from his inveftigation it is evident, that the 
Plithana of Arrian is the modem Pultanah, on the 
fouthem banks of the river Godavery, two hundred 
tod feventeen Britifh miles fouth from Baroach^ that 
the pofition of Tagara is the fame with that- of the mo- 
dem Dowlatabad^ and the high grounds acrofs which 
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the goods were conveyed to Baroach, are the Ballagant 
mountains. The^ bearings and diftances of thefe dif-/ 
e rent places, as fpecified by Arrian, afford an additional 
proof (were that neceffary) of the exa£l informatioti which, 
he had received concerning this diftrifl: of India ; Afiatic 
Refearches^ vol. i. p. 369, &c. 



NOTE XXVII. Sect. H. p. (Jp. 

Strabo acknowledges his negleft of the improve- 
ments in geography which Hipparchus had deduced 
from aftronomical obfervations, and juftifies it by one 
of thofe logical fubtleties which the antients were apt' 
to introduce into all their writings. ** A geographer/' 
fays he, (i. e. a defcriber. of the earth,) <* is to pay no 
^ attention to what is. out of the earth ; nor will men^ 
^engaged in condu£iing the affairs of that part of the 
^* earth which is inhabited, deem the diftinfbion and 
<< divifions of Hipparchus worthy of notice*" Lib.ii.' 
194. C. 



NOTE XXVIIL Sect. II. p. 70. 

What an high opinion the antients had of Ptolemy 
we learn from Agathemerus, who 'flourifhed not long 
afteV^him. «* Ptolemy," fays he, " who reduced geo- 
** graphy into a regular fyftem, treats of every thing 
** relating to it, not carelefsly, or merely according 
** to ideas of his own, but attending to what had 
** been delivered by more antient authors, he adopted 
<« from them whatever he found confonant to truth." 
Epitome Geogr. lib. i. c. 6. edit. Hudfon. From the 
fame admiration of his work, Agathodaemon, an artiit 
of Alexandria, prepared a feries of maps for the illuK^ 
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tntioA of ft,^ in wUck the pofition of ^ Ae plaee» meii« 
^ned by Ptolemf , with t^ir Icmgkvde and latitw^ i$ 
laid down precifely according to hk kites. PsAtic. Bi^ 
Uiotli. GTiec# iii. 412. 

NOTE XXIX. Sect.H. p. 71. 

As thefe public Surveys and Itineraries fumifhed the , 
dntiefnt geographers with the beft information concern- 
ing the pofition and diftances of many places^ it may 
W pyoper to pokit oiH the manner ift wbtcfa tkef were 
coinjpkted by the Romans. The idka €»f a gtattai 
{iirvey of the whole empire wm fifft £onned by JmIm , 
Caefar, and,, having beea begum by Urn vnder att^Mritf 
of a decree of the ienatte, was finiflicd b]r Aitgiiftiiaii 
As Rome wa» (till far infierioo to Gdieece in feiencs, the 
execution of this great undeitakiBg was conunxtttd to 
three Greeks^ men of great alnfiliesy aad ikilM is 
#very part of plttlofophy. The linvay of die cafttni 
divifion of die empire was itai&mi fay ZLenodmras in 
fourteen years five months and nine days. That of tke 
northern diviHon was finifhed by^ Theodorus in twenty 
years eight months and ten days. The fouthem di- 
vifion was finifhed in twertty-fi've years one month 
and ten days. ^thici Cofmographia apud Geogra- 
phos, editDS a Hen. Stephano, X577. p. 107. This 
undertaking was worthy of thofe illuflrious perfons 
who planned it, and fuited to the magnificence of a 
great people. Befides this general furvey, every new 
war produced a new defineation and meafurement of the 
countries which were the feat of it. We may conclude 
from Vegetius, Inftit. Rei Militant, lib. iii. c. 6. that 
every governor of a Roman province was fumifhed with 
a defcription of it ; in which were l5>ecified the diftancc 
of places in mites, the nature of the roads, the bye-roads, 
the ihort cuts, the niountains^' the rirers'^ &c. ; alt thefe, 
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(ays hei were not only defcribed in wordSj but were de- 
lineated in a map, ibu^ in deliberating concerning his 
. military moveotents, the eye$ c£ a general might aid the 
dedfions of his mind. 
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MOTE XXX. Sect. H. p. 71. 

Th£ confecjuence of this miftake is remarkable. Ptq* 
lemy, lib. riu cLj, computes the latitude of fiarrygaza> or 
Baroftch^ to be 17^^ ao^ I and that of Cory, or Cape Co- 
inorini^ to be 13^* 20', which i& the difiference ctf . fow 
degrees precifely 1^ whereas; the real di&ye»ce between 
thefe two places is nearly fourteen degrees* 



NarE XXH. Sect. BL p. 7a. 

IUmu&io, the publiiher of the moft antieut smd pel- 
baps the noQ: valuable CoUe£ti(m qf yoyages» ia th^ 6rft 
perfon, as far ais I \a\om, whp. takcss notice of this 
ilxange error of Ptolemy i^ ViaggiA tol-i* p«iiSi« ih 
juftly obiknres^ that the author of the ciri^unrnatifa^Qfi 
osf the £rythrae3B Sea had been more a^urate, and had 
defcribed the peninfula of India, as extending from PQ^th 
to fouth 'f Peripl. p. 24. 29. 

NOTE XXXIL Sect. II. p. 75. 

This error of Ptolemy juftly merits the name of 
$mirmms9 which I have ginr en to it ; and it will appear 
tm>^ (uqiriftiii^ whm we reoolte£k» that ha muft hane 
be^ acq4au»ted| not only with what Herodotus relat«s 
^Qi^W^aing ih^ ok^unnayigation of Africa by ovdar of 
.0fm of the Egyptian JCiags, libw iv. c.4.> hut with tiie 
9f^mm ol £iratofthfines» who heUl that dbe great et*- 
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tent of the Atlantic ocean was the only diing which pre* 
vented a communication between Europe and India by 
fca; Strab. Geogr. lib. i. p. 113. A. TTiis error, how** 
ever, muft not be imputed wholly to Ptolemy. Hippar- 
chus, whom we may confider as his guide, had taught 
that the earth is not furrounded by one continuous ocean, 
but that it is feparated by different ifthmufes, which di- 
vide it into feveral large bafons; Strab. li\>.i. p.ii.B. 
Ptolemy, having adopted this opinion, was induced to 
maintain that an unknown country extended from Catti-' 
gara to Praflum on the fouth*eaft coaft of Africa ; Geogr. 
lib. vii. c. 3. and 5. As Ptolemy's fyftem of geognq^y 
was univerfally received, this error fpread along with it 
In conformity to it the Arabian geographer Edriffi^ who 
wrote in the twelfth century, taught that a continued 
tra£t of land ftretched eaftward from Sofala on the African 
- coaft, until it united with fome part of the Indian con* 
tinent; D'Anville, Antiq. p.iS7. Annexed to the firft 
volume of Gefta Dei per Francos, there is an ancient 
and 4ery rude map of the habitable globe, delineated ac- 
cording to this idea of Ptolemy. M. GoffelKn, in his 
map entitled Ptolemxi Syftema Geographicum, has ex- 
hibited this imaginary tra£): of land which Ptolemy fup- 
pofes to have conne£ied Africa with Afia ; Geographie 
des Grecs analyfee. 



NOTE XXXTIL Sect. II. p. 76. 

Im this part of the Difquiiition, as well as in die map 
lirepared for illuftrating it, the geographical ideas of M. 
D' Anville, to which Major Rennell has given the (anAioQ 
of his approbation, Introd. p. xxxix.i have been generally 
adopted. But M4 Goffellin has lately publifhed, «< The 
^ Geography of the Greeks analifed f or, the Syftems 
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?' of Eratofthenes, Straboj and Ptolemy, compared with 
•* each other, and with the Knowledge which the M9- 
** dems have acquired ;" a learned and ingenious yrork, 
in which he differs from his countrymen with refpe£b to 
many of his determinations. According to M. Goflellin, 
the Magnum Promontorium, which M. D'Anville con- 
cludes to be Cape Romania, at the fouthern extremity of 
the peninfula of Malacca, is the p0int of Bragu, at the 
mouth .of the great river Ava; near to which he places 
Zaba, fuppofed by M. D'Anville, and by Barros, Decad. ii. 
liv. vi. c. I., to be fituated on the ftrait of Sincapura ox 
Malacca. The Magnus Sinus of Ptolemy he holds to be 
the fame with the Gulf of Martaban, not the Gulf of 
Siam, according to M. D'Anville's decifion. The pofi- 
tion of Cattigara, jas he endeavours to prove, correfponds 
to that of Merguiy a confiderable port on the weft coaft 
of the kingdom of Siam, and that Thinae, or Sinse Metro- 
polis, which M. D'Anville removes as far as Sin-hoa, in 
the kingdoni of Cochin China, is fituated on the fame 
river with Mergui, and now bears the name of Tana4erim. 
The Ibadij Infula of Ptolemy, which M. D'Anville deter- 
jnines to be Sumatra, he contends is one of that cluftec. 
of fmall ifles which lie off this part of the coaft of Siam ; 
p. 137— 148. According to M. Goflellin's fyftem, the 
antients never failed through the Streights of Malacca, had 
no knowledge of the ifland of Sumatra, and were altoge- 
ther unacquainted with the Eaftern ocean. If to any 
of my readers thefe opinions^ appear to be well founded, 
the navigation and commerce of the andents in India 
muft be circumfcribed within limits ftill more confined 
than thofe which I have allotted to them. From the Ayeen 
Akbery, vol. ii. p. 7., we learn that Cheen was an antient 
name of the kingdom of Pegu : as that country borders 
,ttpon Ava, where M. Gofiellin places the Great Promon- 
•tory, this near refemblance of names may appear, perhaps, 
•|o confirm his opinion that Sinse Metropolis was fituated' 
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<m tlhis €oaft> and not fo far £aft as M. D^AfitSe luot 
placed it. 

As Ptolemy*s geograpliy of this eaftem diviSOn tt 
Afia is more erroneous^ olifcurey and cofitradiAety than 
in any other part of his Mrork) and as aR the mahtifcripta 
6f it, both Greek and Latin, are temarkalbly incbnci^ is 
die two chapters wfiich contain the deimptidn of ^ 
countries beyond the Ganges, M. D'Anviile> in his Me* 
. moir concerning the limits of the "World knowvi to the 
antients beyond the Ganges, has admitted kito it tl hoger 
portion of conjefture dian we find in die other re f e afc hea 
of that cautious geographer. He likewife builds more 
than ufual upon the refemblances between the an^snt 
^nd modern names of places, though' at aU tifttes he diC* 
covers a prop«rfity, periiaps too great, to trace diefe^ 
and to reft upon them. Thefe refemblances are often^ 
indeed, very ftriking, and have led him to many happif 
difcoveries. But in perufing^his works, it is iAipoffiUe^ 
I (boUd think, not to perceive that feme which he rnefh- 
tions are far fetched and fanciful. Whenever I ioHow 
him, I have adopted only -fuch condufions as feem to 
be eftabUflied with his accuftomed accuracy. 



NOTE XXXIV. Sect. II. p. 85. 

. Tnn Author of the Circumnavigation of the Erydiraean 
Sea has marked the diftances of many of the places which 
he mentions, with fuch accuracy a$ renders it a nearer 
approach, than what is to be found in any writer of ami* 
tjuity, to a complete furvey of the coaft from Myos-hor* 
mus, on the weft fide of the Arabian Gulf, along Ae 
(hores of Ethiopia, Arabia, Perfia, and Cammania, to the 
mouth of the Indus,' and thence down die weft coaft cf 
the Indian Penihfula to Mufiris and B.;irace. This adds 
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to the value of this fliort treatifei -which, in every other 
fefpe£t; poSkSks great merit. It may be confidered as 
a remarkable proof of the extent and accuracy of this 
author's intelligence concerning India, that he is the 
only antient writer who appears in any degree to have 
been acquainted with the great divlfion of the country, 
which ftill fubfiftsi viz. Indoflan Proper, comprehending 
the northern provinces of the Peninfula, and the Deccaq, 
compreh^iding the fouthem provinces. " From Bary- 
<< gaza (Cays he) the continent ftretches to the fouth; 
<< hence that diftri£k is called Dachinabades, for, in the 
<< language of the country, the folitih is called DachaiK>s ;" 
Feripl. p. 29. As the Greeks and Romansi when they 
adopt any foreign name, always gave it a termination 
peculiar to their own language, which the grammatical 
ftruAure of both tongues rendered, in fome degre^^ ne» 
ceffary, it is evident that Dechanos is the fame with 
Seccan» which word has (till the fame fignification, and 
is ftill the name ^f that divifion of the Feninfula. The 
IKNfthem limit of th^ Deccan W prefent is the river Nar« 
budda, where our Authcnr likewife (i^es it. Feri^, 
ibid. 
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ThougHi in deducing the latitudes of places from 
obfervatiocw of tbe fun or &ars, the antient aftronomera 
aegk£led feveral oorroGtiaivB^ which on^t to have been 
aqpplied, their r^fults were fometimes exa£^ to a few mi-^ 
imtes, but at other times they appear to have been eno- 
neous to the extent of two or even three degrees, and 
may perhaps be reckoned, one with another, to have 
come withta hidf adegree 'Of the truth* This part of the 
jntieat {eogrtfliy would tberrfore have been tolerably 
accoratt^ if «iicre bad toen a fi&ficleitt aumbcr of fodi 
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determinations. Thefe however, were far from being 
numerous, and appear to have been confined to feme of 
the more remarkable places in the countries which liir- 
round the Mediterranean fea. 

When, from want of more accurate obfervatkms, die 
.atitude was inferred from the length of the longeft or 
ihorteft day, no great degree of precifion was, in any 
cafe, to be expedied, and leaft of all in the vicinity of the 
Equator. An error of a quarter of an hour, whidi, widi 
out feme mode of meafuring time more accurate dian 
, ancient obfervers could employ, was not eafily avdded, 
might produce, in fuch fituations, an error of four degrees 

in the determination of the latitude. 

f 

With refpe£): to places in the torrid zone, diere was 
another recourfe for determining the latitude. This was 
by obferving the time of year when the fun was ver- 
' tical to any place, or when bodies that ftood perpendicular 
to the horizon had no fhadow at noon-day; the fun's dif- 
tance from the Equator at that time, which was known 
from the principles of aftronomy, was equal to the lati- 
tude of the place. We have inftances of the application 
of this method in the determination of the parallels of 
Syene and M^roe. The accuracy which this method 
would admit of, feems to be limited to about half a degree, 
and this only on the fuppofition that the obferver was 
ftationary; for if he was travelling from one place to 
another, and had not an opportunity of corre^ing the 
cbfervation of one day by that of the day following, he 
was likely to deviate much more confiderably from die 
truth. 

' With refpe£t to the longitude of places, as edipfes of 
the moon are not frequent, and could feldom be of uie 
ipx determining it, and only when there were aftronomers 
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-to obferve them with accuracy, they may be left out of 
the account altogether when we are examining the geo^ 
'graphy of rehiote countries. The differences of the 
meridians of places were therefore antiently afcertained 
entirely by the bearings and diftances of one place from 
another, and of confequence all the errors of reckonings, 
furveys, and itineraries, fell chiefly upon the longitude, 
in the fame manner as happens at prefent in a fhip 
^vhich has no method of determining its longitude, but 
hj comparing the dead-reckoning with the obfervations of 
the latitude ; though with this difference, that the errors, 
to which the mod ikilful of the antient navigators was 
liable, were far greater than what the moft ignorant fliip- 
xnafter of modern times, provided with a compafs, can 
ivell commit. The leijgth of the Mediterranean meafured, 
in degrees of longitude, from the Pillars of Hercules, to 
the Bay of Iffus, is lefs than forty degrees ; but in Pto- 
lemy's maps it is more than fixty, and, in general, its lon- 
gitudes, countfng from the meridian of Alexandria, efpe- 
cially toward the Eaft, are erroneous nearly in the fame 
proportion. It appears, indeed, that in remote feas, the 
coafts were often delineated from an imperfe£i account 
of, the diftances failed, without the leaft knowledge of 
the bearings or dire£tion of the (hip's courfe. Ptolemy, 
it is true, ufed to make an allowance of about one-third 
for the winding of a ihip's courfe. Geogr. lib. i. c. I2. ; 
but Jt is plain, that the application of this general rule 
could feldom lead to an accurate conclufion. Of this 
there is a ftriking inftance in the form which that geo- 
grapher has given to the Peninfula of India. From the 
Barygazenum Promontorium to the Place marked Locus 
unde folvunt in Chryfen navigantes, that is, from Surat 
on the Malabar coaft, to about Narfapour on the Coro- 
snandel Coaft, the diftance meafured along the fea^hore 
is nearly the fame with what it is in reality; that is^ 
-^bout five hundred and twenty leagues. But the miftake 
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in the dxeaion is aftoni{htng» for tte Malabar ami Coi^ 
mndd Goaft, xnftead of ftretcUng to die foittikp and ift^ 
terfeiSing oooe another at Cape ComoriiH in a very aoile 
Ungie) are extended by Ptokmy aimoft in the ramc ftratght 
ttne from y/rtSt to eaft, declining a litde to the feudu 
Tint coaft is, at die fame time, marked widi lieveiai bays 
aitd promontoriet» nearly refembiingt m their pofitto% 
diofe which a£):aally exift on it. All thde circumftanoes 
compared togedier, point out very dearly what were die 
materials £rom which the antient map of India was com* 
pofed. The ihips which had vifited the coaft of that 
country, had kept an account of the time which diey 
took to fail £rom one place to ajocther, and had marked at 
ihey ftood along ihore, on what hand the land lay, when 
iSffiy jflisped their courfe acrofs a hay or doubled a pT»* 
«ioiitory« This imperfe£l journal, with an inaccurate ac« 
coant, pcchaps of die iat&ude of one or two places^ was 
piobaUy all the information coooeming the coaft of India, 
MFhich Ptolemy was dsfe to procure. That he fliould 
haxfe been able to procure no better informadon from 
merchants who failed with no particular view of exploring 
the coaft, will not appear wonderful, if we confider that 
mren the celebrated Perlplus of Hanno would not enabfo 
a ifoographer to lay down the coaft of Africa with moi^ 
{ivectAdii, than Ptolen^y has delineated that of India, 



NOTE XXXVI. Sect- U. p, 97. 

TitE introdu&ioii of the fiik^worm iiito Enotajpe^ mi 
the eif&6:8. which this produced, came under. die view of 
Mr« Gibbon, in writing the Hiftory of the EmpeR>r Jufti» 
niaii) aild diiough it was an incident of fubordinarte taiN 
poitance avAj^ amidft the mnkipGcity «if great traiifa£tioiN 
^pfhich muft have oc cu p i ed his aoteittioa, he iias t ifiaaiiiMd 
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this event *witli an accuracy, oMl Tehted k vnA t pmcU 
fioo^ whidi would hare done honocur to an autliOr who 
had no iii^r obje<^ of pefearch. Vot^ir. ^^719 &c. 
Nor is at here only that I am cdfed vpeti to afcribe to 
hun this merit. The fubjeA of my inquiries has led «ie 
ferend times apon ground which he had gone etwet^ 
and I hate uniformly f^oeived iafeimiatioii from the ili«» 
duftry and difcemment witii which he ta$ furreyed k. 
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This voyage^ together with the obfefvations of Abu 
Zeid al Hafan of Siraf, was publiihed by M. Renaudot» 
A. D. 17 1 8, und^r the title of « Anciennes Relatiofts des 
« Indes> et de la Chine, de deux Voyageurs Mohametans, 
^ qui y allerent dans le Neuvieme Siecle, tradtrites de 
•« Arabe> avec des remarques fur les piincipaux ettdroits 
« de ces Relations." As M. R«naodot, in his -remarks^ 
reprefebta the literature and pplice of ihe CSrineTe in 
colours very different from thofe of the fplendid defbiip* 
tions which a Wind admiration had prompted the JFefuitS 
fo pubKAy two tealous miffionaries have called in queftiom 
die a«i&enticity -at thefe relations, and have aflerted that 
the authors of them had never been in CSitna-; P.Pre* 
mare Letrr. edifiantes et curieufes, tom. inx. p. 420, &c; 
P.Paremiin, ibid. tom. xxi. p. ijB, &c. ' Some do«btl 
concerning their authenticity were entertameA Hkewife 
by feveraS learned men in England, on account of M. Re« 
luradot's having given no notice of the mamxfcript whidh 
he tnmflated, but that he found it in the library of M. le 
Camtt de Seignelay. As no perfon had feen tihe mamx- 
feript fince that time, the doubts increafed, and M. Re-^ 
ntiidot was charged with the crime of impofing upon the 
pobSc. But the Clolbert Manufcripts having b^cn depo-r 
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fited in the King's Library^ as (fortunately for literatare) 
moft private coUefHons are in France^ M. de Guignes, 
after a long fearch, difcovered the identical manufcript to 
which M. Renaudot refers. It appears to have been 
written in the twelfth century; Journal des Scavans, 
Dec. 1 764) p« 3 1 5» &c. As I had not the Frendh editkm 
of M. Renaudot's book, my references are made to the 
Englifh tranflaticm. The relation of the two Aralnan 
Travellers is confirmed, in many points^ by their country- 
man Maflbudi, who publifhed his treatife on untv^al 
hiftory, to which he gives the fantaftical title of ** Mea- 
<< dows of Gold, and Mines of Jewels,^ a hundred and 
fix years after their time. From him, likewife, we re- 
ceive fuch an account of India in' the tenth century, as 
renders it evident that the Arabians had then acquired 
an extenfive knowledge of that country. Accorduig to 
his defcripdon, the Peninfula of India was divided into 
four kingdoms. The firi£ was compofed of the provinces 
fituated on the Indus, and the rivers which fall into it; 
the capital of which was Moultan. The capital of the 
fecond kingdom was Canoge, which, from the ruins of 
|t ftill remaining, appears to have been a very large city*, 
Rennell's Memoirs, p. 54. In order to give ah idea of its 
populoufnefs, the Inilian hiftorians afiert, that it contained 
thirty thoufand (hops, in which betelnut was foldy and 
fixty thoufand fets of muficians and fingers, who paid a 
tax to government : Ferifhta, tranflated by Dow^ voLL 
p. 32. The third kingdom was Cachemire. Maflbudi, 
as far as I know, is the firft author who mentions tiui 
paradife of India, of which he gives a (hort but juft de- 
fcription* The fourth is the kingdom of Guzerate, 
which he reprefents as the greateft and moft powerful | 
and he concurs with the two Arabian Travellers^ in givii^ 
the fbvereigns of it the appellation of Belhanu "What 
Maflbudi relates concerning India is more worthy of 
potice, as he himfelf had vifited that country ; Notices el 
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Extraits des Manufcrits de la Biblibtbique du Roi, torn. i. 
p. 9> lo. Maflbudi confirms what' the two Arabian 
travellers relate, concerning the extraordinary progrefs of 
the Indians in aftronomical fcience. According to his 
account a temple was built during the reign of Brah- 
min, the firft monarch of India, with twelve towers^ 
reprefenting the twelve figns of the zodiac; and in 
which was delineated a view of all the ftars as they 
appear in the heavens. In the fame reign was compofed 
the famous Sind-Hind, which feems to be the ftandard 
treatife of Indian aftronomy ; Notices, &c. torn. i. p, 7. 
Another Arabian author, who wrote about the middle 
pi the fourteenth century, divides India into three 
parts. The northern, comprehending all the provinces 
OTi the Indus. The middle, extending from Guzerate 
to the Granges. The fouthem, which he denominates 
Comar, from Cape Comorin; Notices, &c. torn. ii. 
p.46. 



NCra XXXVIII. Sect. HL p. 103. 

Thb naval ilnll of the Chinefe feems not to have beea 
•rior to that of the Greeks, the Romans, or Ara^ 
Uans* The courfe which they held from Canton to 
Siraf, near the mouth of the Perfian Gulf, is defcribed 
by their own authors. They kept as near as poffible to 
Ae fliore until they reached the ifland of Ceylon, and 
then doubling Cape Comorin, they failed along the 
weft fide of the Peninfula, as far as the mouth of the 
bdus, and thence fteered along the coaft to the place 
of their deftination ; Mem. de Literat. tom. xxxiL 
PW357. Some authors have contended, that both the 
iterfMans and Chine£? were well acquainted with the 
iBMNtnei^s compafs, andthe ufe of it in navigation; but 
i(^ k remarkable that in the Arabic, Tuckifli, and Per* 
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fiatl languages there is nd oriipiial OEime for the ooo- 
pafii. They cbaannooly call it Bt^obt^ the Italian namci 
which ihewft that the knowledge of this uleful inftca- 
ment waa communicated to them by tike Emopeaai. 
Theie ia not one fingle okfeivatioDy o£ antieat datSi 
made by the Arabians on the vaxiatioii of die see&i 
or any inftni£kbn deduced from k» for the affiftaaff 
of navig^tors.^ Sir John Chardin, one of the moft 
learned and beft informed travell^ra who has ^fited 
the Eafty having been confuJted upoxi this point, vemnis 
for aniwer» << I boldly afiert» that the Afiatica aie be* 
*^ holden to ua for tins wonderfiil iidtntmcntt iriudb 
<^ they had from Europe a long time before die Porta- 
c< gueie cooquefts* Yex^ firft, their oompaflet axe cx« 
*< a£Uiy like omrs, and they bay them of Savepcaaa a* 
V much as they can, icarce daxing to meddle widi dm 
^* needles tfaemfeUea. Seooadlyj it is cerfcaio diat the 
<< old navigators only coafted it akmg, which I imputt 
** to dieir want of diis inftrument to guide and in- 
^'^ ftruA them in the middle of the ocean. We can- 
<< not pretend to &y that they were afraid of venturing 
<< far from home, for the Arabians, the firft naviga- 
<< tors in the world in my opinion, at leaft ior the 
<< eaftem i£as» have* dme -eut of mind« Culed &oa 
^. the bottom of die Red Sea* all along the coaft of 
<< AiEricav and the Chi^efe have always tcaded widi 
<< Java and Sumatn^ whick is a very confiderabk 
<< voyage* So many iflands uninhabited and yet pie* 
<< du£kive, ib many landa uadmown to the people I 
<< fpeak of^ are a proof that the old navigafeors had net 
ti die art of failing on the main fiea. I have nothing bet 
<' argument to offer touching diis matter, haviog never 
•* met with any perlbn in Perfia or the Indies to io- 
<* foim me when the compafa was fiifk known amen 
<* iheWip though I made inquiry of die mofr leoacBed 
*^ iNK^n in both coantriea. I have failed fironk the Inditi 
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^* to Perfia in Indian (hips, when no European has 
•* been on board but myfelf. The pilots were all In- 
*< dians, and they ufed the fore-ftaff and quadrant for 
** their obfervations. Thefe inftruments they have 
^ ffom us^ and made by our-artifts, and they do not 
^ ki the leaft rary from ours, except that the charao 
^ ters are AraUc. The Afabtans are the moft fkilful 
^ Barigators of all the Afialks or Africans; but nei* 
^ ther they nor the Indiana make ufe pf chsnrt»; and 
"^ Aey do not much want them : fo«ne they have, but 
^ they are copied from cnirt> for tiiey are altogether 
« Ignorant el peffpcftive^** Inquiry when the Maho^ 
medans firfl: entered China, p. 141, &c» When M* 
KMibuhr wa» at Cairo, he found a magnetic needle in 
Ae poleffion of a Mabaniedan, wUch ferved to point 
out die Kaabci, and he gaiw it the name of Ei Mag* 
nmfi^ a clear proof of it» EmooeaA origin. Voyage ea 
Arable, torn. ii. p. 16^. 

NOTE XXXIX. Sect. HI. p. 103. 

Some learned men. Cardan, Stafiger, &e. have 
imagiiiei that the Taia Mnrrhina, particularly delcribed 
fcy Pfiny, Nat. Hillk fib.* xximi., and occafionally mei»- 
#ioned by fereral ancient authors both Greek and Ro« 
man, were Ae tnie pcnrcelain of China. M* PAbb^ Le 
W^wiit anil M* tiarcher have examined this opinion, 
wkh iiill a» much induftry and eru(fition ad tliM fub* 
}t€t niente*^, m two DHlertaticms pubKflied in Mem. de 
Lketat. torn, xliii. From them it is evident that the 
Vafe Mbrrhina were formed of a tranfparent ftone 
Aug out of the earth in feme of the eaftem provinces 
of Afia.'* Thefe were Jmrtated in vefleb of coloured 
ghfti. As both were beautiful and rare, they were 
tM, at a very high price to the luxvrious citizens of 
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NcyrEXL. SBCT.ni. p. 105. 

f 

The progrefs of Chriilianity, and of Mahomeda^ 
nifm, bodi in China and India^ is attefted by fuch e?i- 
dence as leaves no doubt with refpeft to it. Tliis en- 
dence is colle£led by Afiemanus^ Biblioth* Orient 
ToL ir* p- 437) &c. 5219 &c.; and. by M. Renando^ 
in two Difiertations annexed to. Aociennes Relations ; 
and by M. de la Croze, Hiftbire de Chriftiamfme del 
Indes. In our own age, however, we know that the 
number of profelytes to either of thefe religions is ex- 
tremely fmallj efpecially in India. A Gcmtoo confi- 
d^rs all the di(tin£iions and privileges of his caft, as 
beloiiging to him by an exclufive and incommunicahle 
right. To convert, or to be converted, are ideas equaUy 
repugnant to the principles moft deeply rooted in hh 
mind ; nor can either the Catholic or Proteftant mif- 
(ionaries in India boaft of having overcome thefe pre- 
judices, except among a few in the loweft cafts, or 
of fuch as have loft their caft. altogether. This laft 
circumftance is a great obftade to the pr€>gre{8 of 
Chriftianity in India. , As Europeans eat die flefli of 
that animal which the Hindoos deem facred, and dxisk 
intoxicating liquors, in which pra£Hces they- are imi- 
tated by the converts to Chriftianity, this finks them tQ 
a level with the Pariars, the moft contemptible and 
odious race of men. Some Catholic mif&onaries were 
fo fenfible of this, that they afieAed to imitate the 
drefs and manner of living of Brahmins, aild refofed 
to aflbciate with the Pariars, or to admit them to the 
participation of the facraments. But this was con* 
demned by the apoftolic legate Toumon, as incoiki 
Gftent with the fpirit and precepts of the Chriftian r&- 
Ugion^ Voyage aux Indes Orientales, par M. Sonne* 
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tet, torn. i. p. 58. note. Notwithftanding the labours 
of miflionaries for upwards of two hundred years, (fays 
a late ingenious Mhriter,) and the eftaWifliments of dif- 
ferent Chriftian nations, who fupport and prote& them, 
-out of, peihaps, one hundted millions of Hindoos, there 
Ute not twelve dioufand Chriftians, and thoffe almoft 
€n1irely Chancalasy or outcafts. Sketches relating to the 
tuftory, religion^ learning, and manners of the Hind(K)S, 
p. 48. The nomber of Ms^Medan^, or Moors, now 
in Indoftan is fuppofed to be near ten millions ; but 
they are not the original inhabitants of the country, but 
die defcendants of adventurers Inrho have been pouring 
in from Tartary, Perfia, and Arabia, ever fince the in* 
▼afion of Mahmoud of Gazna, A* D* 1002, the firft 
Mahomedan oonquetor of India. Orme Hift. of Mill* 
tasrj Tranfad. in Indoftan, vol. i. p. 24. Herbelot^ 
Kb&oth. Orient, artic. Gaznuviah. As the manners of 
die Indians in ancient times feem to have been, in every 
refpe£^, the fame with thofe of the prefent age, it is pro« 
bable that the Cfariftians and Mahomedans, faid to be fo 
numerous io« India and China, were chiefly foreigners^ 
afiured thither by a lucrative commerce, or their de^ 
fcendant^; ' The number of Mahomedans in China has 
been confiderably^ increafed by a pra&ice, common 
mmong^ them, of buying children in years of famine, 
whom diey educate in the Mahomedan religion. Hift« 
Gener. des Vopges, tom. vi. p. 357. 

NOTE XLl. Sect. in. p. lio. 

From the Chronicle of Andrew Dandulo, Doge of 
Venice, who was elevated to that high ftation at a 
tinne when his countrymen had eftablifhed a regular 
trade with Alexandria, and imported from it all the 
{Vodti&ioQS of the £aft» it was natural to expeA foms 
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information concerning tbeir early trade with duC 
country ; but, except an idle tale concerning fiune 
Venetian (hips which had £uled to Alexandria adxNit 
the year 828, contrary to a decree of the ftatey and 
^hich ftok thence the body of St. Mark ; Mwat. Scr^ 
Rer^ ItaL ifoL xii. lib. 8. c. 2. p. 170. $ I find no odicr 
hint conceming die conununication between the two 
countries. On the contrary, drcumftances occur 
which fliew that die refiort of Europeans to Egypt had 
ceafedy afanoft entnely, for fome time. Prior to die 
£eventh and eighth centuiies» the greater part of die 
public deeds in Italy and in other countries of Europe 
were written upon pa^r fadbricated oi the Egypdau 
Papyrus ; but after that period, as Europeans fieUom 
ventured to trade in Alexsmdriat almoft all chartcn 
and other deeds are written upon parchment. Munit 
Andq. ItaL Medii JEin, T<d. liL p. 832* I have bees 
induced both in the text and in this noCe^ to fiair 
thefe particulars concomii^ the interruption of trade 
betwieen the Chriftians and Mahomedans fe fully^ in 
order to corred an error into iHiich {erera^modem an* 
thors have fallen, by fuppofing, that ibon after the firft 
conquefts of the CaUf^s the trade widi India letumed 
into its ancient channels, and the merchants of Europe 
reforted with the fame freedom as formerly to the ports 
of Egypt and Syria. 



NOTE XLU. Sect.UI. p. 114- 

It is proper to remark ((ays Mx. Stewart) that die 
Indhns have an admirable method of rendering tbdr 
rel^pon lucrativej it being ufual ' for the Faquirs to 
carry with them, in their pilgrimages from the lea* 
cpafts to the interior parts, pearls, corals, fpices, and 
other precious arddes, of finall bulk, which they ex* 
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change, on their return, for gold duft, mulk, and other 
diings of a fimilar nature, concealing them eafily in thpir 
bair, and in the cloths round their middle, carrying on in 
proportion to their numbers, no inconfiderable traffic by 
thcfe means. Account of the kingdom of Thibet, Phitof. 
FranfaAj yoL Ixvii. part ii. p. 483. 

NOTE XLira. Sect. IIL p. 123. 

CaffX is the moft commodious ftation for trade in 
lie Black Sea.* While in the hands of the Genoefe, 
who kept pofTeffion of it above two centuries, they ren- 
lered it the feat of an extenfire and flouriihing. com- 
neice. Even under all the difadvantage^ of its fubjec- 
woOf at prefent, to the^urkifh government, it continues 
o be a place of confiderable trade. Sir John Chardin, 
rho^Tifited it A. D. 1672, relates that during hb re- 
idence of forty days there, above four hundred ihips 
rrhred at Caffa, or failed from it. Voyages, i. 48. He 
bfinrved there.feveral remains of Genoefe magnificence. 
[*he number of its inhabitants, according to M. Peyfpnel, 
mounts ftill to eighty thoufand. Commerce de la Mer 
Ibire, torn. i. p. 15. He defcribes its trade as very 



NOTE XLIV. Sect. HI. p. 124. 

The rapacity and infolence of the Genoefe fettled in 
3cmftandnople, are painted by Nicephorus GregOras, 
HI eye-witnefs of their conduft, m very ftriking colours. 
« Tbej9^ lays he, « now," i. e. about the year 1340, 

* dreamed that they had acquired the dominion of the 
^ tesLf and claimed an excljifive right to the trade of 

* die Euxine, prohibiting the Greeks to fail to the 
^'tSwoti$9 the Cherfonefus, or any part of the coaft be- 
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^ foni the mouth of the Danube, witjbout a licence horn 
¥ ^diem* This exdufiop they extended likewife to tin 
^ Venetians/aQd their airogaoce pxoceeded fb far s^ to 
^ form ^ Jcheme of impofii^g a toll upon every veffl 
^^ pafing dirough die BofpluKus." Lib. xviii. c. 2* $ x* 



NOTEXLV. SECT.m. p. 125. 

A PERMISSION from the Pope was deemed b nefief- 
£uy to authorife a commercial intercourfe with infidds, 
that long ^ter this period, in the year X4j4i Nicho- 
las V. in his famous bull in favour oE Prince Henry cf 
Portugal, among otl^r privilege^ grants him a licena 
to trade with Mahprnedans, and refers to fianlar cour 
ceSons from Pppe Martin Vo $nd EugeamatoKingi 
af Portugal. Leibnitz .Cpdex Jur. . Gent, JXfloaA 
Pars L p. 499* 



NOTE XLVI. Sect. HI. p- 127. 

« 

• 

Neither JovIus, the profeffed panegyrift of the Me- 
dici, nor Jo. M. Brutus, their detractor, though both 
mention the exorbitant wealth of the family, explain 
the nature of the trade by which it was acquired. Even 
Machiavel, whofb genius delighted in the inveftiga- 
t«oa of every circumftance which contributed to aggpn- 
flize or deprefs nations, feems pot to have viewed Ha 
commerce of his country as a fubject that merited ^ 
eljicidation. Denina, who has entitled the firft chapttf 
of his eighteenth book, << The Origin of the M edfci ^ 
fi the .Commencement of their Power and Grandeur,* 
furni0ies little information with regard- to the trade ca^ 
ried on by fhenu This filenpe of fo n&nj authoi? is s 
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pif^of that Inftorians had not yet begun to vievr commerce 
98 ah- ofije^ of fuch importance in the political ftat^ of 
^a£idn8> as to enter into any detail conc^ning its natiir^ 
M(^ effe&$m From the references of different writers to 
Scipio Ammirato, Iftorie Florentine; to Pagniniy.Ddb 
Decima ed altri gravezze della Mercatura di Fiorentinif 
and to Bdducci, Pra£):ica deUa Mercatura, I ihould im»« 
gine that fomething more fatisfa£tory might be learned 
concerning the trade both of the republic and the family 
of Medici ; b^t I coulid not find^ any of tfaelc^ Books either 
in Edinburgh or in London. 



NOTEXLVIIl gECF.in. p. ra?. 

LMlmra has {^referred* a curious paper, containing 
Ae ttifti^ftions^ of the republic of Florence to the two' 
ambalfiKitors feiitf to the Soldan of l^ypt, in order to 
tffgocki^ tliis' fiwaty withhini/ together widi the ne^ 
port of thefe amba^d<»rs on their return. Thit great) 
dfijeA of the republic Was to obtain liberty, of tr a diag 
hk air part^ ol l3ie Soldan^s dominionsi upon the fame 
Mnils wiidi the Venetians^r The chief privilegee whichf 
ftey foKcited, ^ere; i. A perfe£): freedom of admi& 
§6tL into every port belonging to the Soldan, prote^Xion* 
#li]Ie Aej continued in it, and! liberty of departure 
tf whaf tSme they chofe. 2* Permiffion to have 9 
•taftd, with ^ £une rights and jurifdi^iori as thofe: 
df^ tSe 'Wnetiaiitf j and liberty to build a churd^ a 
.iMt^oufe, and a bath in ^very place where they tttm- 
ftHAi 3. l^at they fliould irot pay for goods iihporied 
St'^itjf&tted higher duties than were paid by the Vene^ 
BiUii 4. ThAt file e&tOi^ of any Florentine who died; 
ffi'tlie dbminions^ of the Soldan ihould be configndd to 
tbe' cmifiiK g^ Thilt the gold and fiiver cqin of Flo* 
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rence fiiould be received in payments. ' All thefe pv 
▼ileges (which (hew on what equal and Uberal tenns 
Chriftians and Mahomedans now carried on trade) the 
Florentines obtained } but from the caufes mentioned in 
the text) they feem never to have acquired any confider- 
able (hare in the commerce with India. L^bnitz^ Man- 
tifla Cod. Jur. Gent. Diplom. Pars altera^ p. 163. 

NOTE XLVin. Sect. W. p. 133. 

The Eaftem parts of Afia are now fo completdy 
explored, that the firft imperfeA accounts of than, by 
- Marco Polo, zttrzGt little of that attention which was 
originally excited by the publication of his travels ; 
and fome circumftances in his narrative have induced 
difi'erent authors to juftify this negkd, by caOing in 
queftion the truth of what he reUtes^ and even to ai^ 
fert that he had never vifited thofe coimtries wfakh he 
pretends to defcribe. He does not,' fay they, afcertain 
the pofition of any one place by fpecifying its longi- 
tude or latitude* He gives names to provinces and 
cities particularly iii his defcription of Cat|iay, wluch 
have no refemblance to thofe which they now bear^ 
We may obferve, however, that a$ Marco Polo feems 
to have been, in no degre^^ a man of fcience, it was 
not to be expe£l:ed that he ihould. £x thie pofidon of 
places with geographical accuracy. ' As he travelled 
^ through China, either in the fuite of the great Khan, 
or in execution of his orders, it is probable that the 
names which he gives to different provinces and cities, 
are thofe by which they were known to die Tartars, 
in whofe fervice he was, not their original Chinefe 
names. Some inaccuracies which have been obferved 
in the relation of his travels, may be accounted for, 
by attending to pne circumftanC?, I^t it wa^ not pub^ 
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nflied from a regular journal, which, perhaps, the 
incxllitades in his fituation, during fuch a long feries 
of adventures, did not permit him to keep, or to pre- 
fenre. It was compofed after his return to his native 
country, and chiefly from recolle£iion« But notwith* 
(landing this difadvantage, his account of thofe regions 
of the Eaft, towards which my inquiries have been di« 
reGted, contains information with refpe£t lo feveral par- 
ticulars altogether unknown in Europe at that time, the 
accuracy of which is now fully confirmed. Mr. Marfden, 
whole accuracy and difcemment are well known, traces 
his defcription of the ifland which he calls Java minor^ 
evidently Sumatra ; from which it is apparent that, as 
Marco Polo had refided a confiderable time in that 
ifland, he had examined fome parts with care, and had 
inquired with diligence concerning others. Hift. of Su« 
mat jp. 281. I ihall mention fome other particulars with 
refpe^l to India, which though they relate to matters 
of no great confequence, afibrd the beft proof of his hav- 
ing vifited thefe countries, and of his Having obferved 
the manners and cuftoms of the people with attention. 
He gives a diftinfl account of the nature and preparation 
of Sago, the principal article of fubfiftence among all the 
nations of Malayan race, and he brought the firft fpe« 
dmcn of this fingular production to Venice. Ramuf. 
IS}. iiL c. i6. He takes notice, likewife of the gene* 
lal cttftom of diewing Betel, and his defcription of 
tlie mode of preparing it is the fame with that ftill 
in life. Ramuf. Viaggi, i. p«5S* D. 56. B. He even 
defcends into fuch detail as to mention the peculiar 
manner of feeding horfes In India, which ftill conti- 
nues. Ramuf. p- 53* F. What is of greater import- 
anccy we learn from him that the trade with Al^x« 
andria continued when he travelled through Ii\dia, to 
be carried on iovthe fame maimer as I conje£lured it to 
Jiave been in ancient times. The commodities of the 
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£aft were ftiU brought to the Mabbir coaft bj weSbh 
of the country, and conveyed thoice* together wilh 
pepper and other produAions peculiar to that part e( 
India^ by ihips which arriyed from the Red Sea* 
Lib. iiL c. 37, This, perhaps, may accoont for the 
fuperior quality which Sanudo alcribes to the goodi 
brought to the coaft of Syria from the Perfian Gol^ 
aboire thofe imported into Egypt by die Red Sea. The 
former were chofen and purchaied in the places where 
they grew or where they were manufeiQuredt by ths 
merchants of PerGa, who ftill continued their voyages 
to every part of the Eaft ; while die ]Qgjptian mer- 
chants, in making up their cargoes, depended ufoa die 
aflbrtment of goods brought to the Malabar coaft by 
the natives. To fome perfoqs in his own age, what 
Marco> Polo related concerning the mu neroys armies 
and immenfe revenues of the Eaflierii Prmccs, sq>peared 
fi> extravagant, (though perfe£Uy ooofooant to whst we 
now know concerning the population of Qiina, and 
die wealdi of Indoftan,) that they gave him the name 
of Mefftr Marco MUiam* PrdEat. de RamuC p* 4^ 
But among perfons better informed, the reception lie 
met with was very difierent. Columbus, as well as 
the men of fcience with whom he correfponded, placed 
fiich confidence in the veracity of his relatiops, that 
upon than the fpeculadons and theories, whidi led 
to the difcovery of the New World, were in a great 
meafure founded. I4fe of Qolumbus by his SoUj c. 7. 
and 8. 



NOTE XUX. Sect. m. p. 139. 

In the year 1301, Joanna of Navarre, the wife of 
Philip le Bd King of Frjmce, having been fome days in 
Bruges, was fo much ftnick with the grandeur and wealth 

of 
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of that city, and particularly with the fplendid appearance 
of the citizens' wives, that (he was moved (fays Guicciar- 
4ini) by female envy to exclaim with indignation, << I 
** thought that I had been the only Queen here, but I find 
w there are many hundreds more/' Defcrit. de Riefi 
JMiy p. 4q8* 



NOTE L. Sect. m. p. I4i* 

In the hiftory of the reign of Charles V., voL L p* I0}«9 
I obfexye, that, during the war excited by the £imous 
League of Cambray, while Charles VHI. of France could 
not procure money at a lefs premium than forty-two per 
cent« the Venetians raifed what fums they pleafed at five 
per cent. But this, I imagine, is not to be confidered ai 
the ufual commercial rate of intereft at that period, but ^ 
as a voluntary and public-fpirited effort of the citizenSf 
in order to fupport their country at a dangerous^ crifis. 
OS fuch laudable exertions, there are feveral ftriking in« 
ftances in the hiftory of the republic. In the year 1379^ 
when the Genoefe, after obtaining a great naval viflory 
over the Venetians, were ready to attack their capital* 
the citizens, by a voluntary contribution, enabled the 
fenate to fit out fuch a powerful armament as faved their 
country. Sabellicus, Hift. Rer. Venet. Dec. iL lib.vi. 

P* 385* 39^* ^^ ^ ^^' ^^^ Ferrara, which began in 
the year 1472, the fenate relying upon the attachment of 
the citizens to their country, required them to bring all 
their gold and filver plate, and jewels, into the public 
treafury, upon promife of paying the value of them at the 
condufion of the war, with five per cent, of intereft 1 
sold this requifition was complied with cheerfully. Petr. 
Cymseus de Bello Ferrar. ap. Murat. Script. Rer. ItaU 
vol. xxU p. 1016. 

NOTE 
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NOTE LI. Sect. III. p. 142. 

Two fadls may be mentioned as proofs of an extraordi* 
nary extenCon of the Venetian trade at this period,—— 
I. There is in Rymer's Great Colleflion^ a feries of 
gratits from the Kings of England, of various pririleges 
and immunities to Venetian merchants trading in Eng« 
land, as well as feveral commercial treaties with die re- 
public, which plainly indicate a confiderable increafe of 
their tranfa£tions in that country. Thefe are mentioned 
in their order by Mr. Andexfon, to whofe patient indnf* 
try and found underftanding, every perfon engaged in 
any commercial refearch muft have felt himfelf greatly 
indebted on many occafions. 2. The eftabUflunent of 

ist Bank by public authority, the credit of whidi was 
founded on that of the ftate« In an age and nation fe 
well acquainted with the advantages wUch commerce 
derives from the inftitution of banks, it is unnecefiary to 
enumerate them. Mercantile tranfa6tions muft have 
been numerous and extenfive before the utility of fuch an 
inftitution could be fully perceived, or the prijiciples of 
trade could be fo fully underftood as to form the regulations 
proper for condu£ling it with fuccefs. Venice may boaft 
of having given the firft example to Europe, of an efta« 
blifliment altogether unknown to the "ancients, and which 
is the pride of the modern commercial fyftem. The con* 
ftitution of the Bank of Venice was originally founded on 
fuch juft pfinciples, that it has ferved as a modiel in the 
eftablifliment of banks in other countries, and the admi- 
niftration of its affairs has beei! condiided with fo much 
integrity, that its credit has never been (haken. I cannot 
fpetify the precife year in which the Bank of Venice was 
eftabliflied by a law of the State. Anderfon fuppofes it 
to have been A. D. 1157- Chron. Deduct, vol. i. p. 84. 

Sandi 
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SaAdi Stor. Civil. Venes. partll. vol. ii. p. 768. partllL 
vol. ii. p. 892. 

NOTE Ln. Sect. III. p. 143. 

An Italian author of good credit^ and a dillgeiit in« 
quirer into ^the antient hiftory of its different govern* 
mentSj affirms, that if the feveral States which traded in 
the Mediterranean had united together, Venice alone, 
would have been fuperior to them all, in naval power and 
in extent of commerce. Denina Revolutions dltaUe tra* 
duits par I'Abbe Jardin, lib. xviii. c. 6. torn. vi. p. 339, - 
About the year 1420, the Doge Mocenigo gives a view 
of the naval force of the republic, wUch confirms this 
decijEon* of Denina. At that time it confided of three 
tbottiand trading veflels, of various dimenfions, on board 
which weice employed feventeen thoufand failors \ of 
three hundred (hips of greater force, manned by eight 
thoufand failors ; and of forty-five large galeafles, or car* 
racks, navigated by eleven thoufand failors. In public 
and private arfenals fixteen thoufand carpenters were em* 
ployed. Mar. Sanuto Vitede Duchi di Veneziaji ap. Mttr« 
Script. Rer. Ital. vcd. xxii* p* 959* 



NOTE mi. S^CT. in, p, I do. 

When we take a view of the form and pofition of the 
habitable parts of AGa and Africa, we will C^e good rea- 
fons for confidering the camel as the mofl ufeful of all 
tlie animals over which the inhabitants of thefe great 
continents have acquired dominion. In both^^ ibme of 
the moft fertile diftri£ls are feparated from each other 
by fuch extenfive tra£is of barren fands, the (eats of defo- 
lotion and droughty as feem to exclude the poffibility of 

comma* 
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communication between t&em. But as thief oeeaDf whick 
appears, at firft view, to be placed as an infxxf^nhle bar« 
rier between different regions of the earth, has been ren- 
dered, by navigation, fubfervient to their mutual inter- 
courfe, fo, by iheans of the eamel^ which the Arabians 
emphatically call Tbe Ship of the Defert^ the mod dreary 
^Xraftes are traverfed, and the nations which they disjoin 
aiSre enabled to trade with^ otie another. Thofe paiiiftf 
joumies, impracticable by any other animal, the c^mset 
performs with aftoniihing difpatch* 'O'nder heavy' bur- 
ins of fix, feven, and eight hundred^ weight, thef can 
continue their march during a long period of time, with 
little food or reft, and fomedmes' widiout tafting waiter 
for eight or* mne days. By the wffe occbnomy jof Provi- 
d[en<^e, the camel feem$ formed of purpofe to b^ the beaft 
of burden in thofe regions wh^re he is placed^ and where 
his ferviee is moft wanted. In all the diftrids of Afia 
and Africa, where deferts are moft frequent and extenfire, 
the camel abounds. This is his proper fitatioil, and beyond 
this the fphere of his aftivity does liot* Extend far. He 
dreads alike the acceiTes of heat and of cold, and does not 
agree even with the mild climate of our temperate zone. 
As the firft trade in Indian commodities, of which we 
have any authentic account, was carried on by means of 
camels, Genefis, xxxvii.25., and as it is by employing them 
that the conveyance of thefe commodities has been fo 
widely extendi&d over Afia and Africa, the particulars 
which I have mentioned concerning this fingular animal 
appeared to be necefiary towards illuftratin^ this part of 
my fubje£l;. ' If any of my readers defire more full inform- 
ation, and wiih to know how the ingenuity and art of man 
have feconded the intenfions of Nature, in training the 
camel from his birth for that life of exertion and hard- 
(hip to which he is deftined, he may confult Hiftoire Na- 
turelle, by M. le Comte de Bufibn, artic. Chameau et Dro^ 
medaire^ one of the moft eloquent, and, as far as I can' 

judge 
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judg^ fyom examining ^ authorities which he has quoted^ 
one of the moft ^ccyjcate dedfcxiptioi&s given by that G^b« 
tirated writeif • M. Volnef , whofe aocMjr ncy is well knowHt 
girei a defcription of the manner in .iri?Ach the camel 
performs its journey, which may he agreeable to fome of 
my readers. << In travelling through the defert, camels . 
c< are chiefly employed, becaufe they confume little, and 
f* carry a great load. His ordinary burden is about feven 
^ hundred and fifty pounds ; his food, wluitever is given 
f^ him, ftraw, thiilles, the ftones of dates, beans, barley^ 
^ &c. With a pound of food a day, and as much water^ 
f^ he will travel for w^ks. In the journey from Cairo to 
'* Suez, which is forty or forty-fix hours, they neither 
^^ eat nor drink ; but thefe long fads, if often repeatedf 
** wear them out. Their ufual rate of travelling is very 
^ flow, hardly above two miles an hour ; it is vain to 
f^ pufli them, they will not quicken their pace, but, if ab 
^* lowed fome (hort rdl, they will travel fifteen or eighteen 
" hours a day/' Voyage, tom. ii. p. 383. 



NOTE LIV. Sect. HI. p. 162. 

. In order to give an adequate ndea of thte extenfive cir« 
culation of Indian commodities by land carriage, it would 
be neceflary to trace the route, and to eftimate the num» 
ber of the various caravans by which they are conveyedL 
Could this be executed with accuracy, it would be a 
curious fubje£l of geographical refearch, as well as a 
valuable addition to commercial hiftory. Though it is in- 
confident with the brevity which I have uniformly ftudied 
In condu£ling this Difquifition, to enter into a detail of ib 
gr^t length, it may b^ proper here, for illuftrating this 
pait of my fubje£l, to take fuch a^view of two caravans 
w]uch vifit Mecca, as may enable my readers to eftimate 
more juftly the magnitude of their commercial tranlao^ 
tiQpa. The firft is the caravan which taker its departmse 

from 
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from Cairo in Egypt» and the other from Damafcttt ifl 
Syria s and I (ekCk thefe, both becaufe they are the moft 
confiderable^ and b^aufe they are defcribed by authors of 
undoubted credit^ who had the beft opportunities of re- 
ceiving full information concerning them. The fonner 
is compofed not cmly of pilgrims from every part .of 
Egypt, but of thofe which arrive from all the fmall Maho- 
medan dates on the African coaft of the Mediterraneaiii 
from the empire of Morocco, and even from the Negroe 
kingdoms on the Atlantic. When aflembled, the caravaa 

.confifts at teaft of fifty thoufand perfons, and the number 
of camels employed in carrying water, provifions, and mer- 
chandize, is ftill greater. The journey, which, in going 
from Cairo, and returning thither, is not completed in 
lefs than a hundred days, is performed wholly by land ; 
9lid as the route lies moftly through fandy deferts, or 
barren uninhabited Mrilds, which feldom afford any fab- 
Cftence, and where often no fources of water can be found, 
the pilgrims always undergo much fatigue, and fometimes 
muft endure incredible hardfhips. An early and good 
defcription of this caravan is publiihed by Hakluyt, voL ii. 
p. 202, &c. Maillet has entered into a minute and curious 
detail with regard to it ; Lefcrlpt. de TEgyptc, part ii. 
p. 212, &c. Pocock has given a route, together witli the 
length of each day's march, which he received from a 
perfon who had been fourteen times at Mecca, vol. L 

^p. 1 8 8. 26 1 , &c.—- The caravan from Damafcus, compofed 
of pilgrims from aimed every province of the Turkifh 
empire, is little inferior to the former in number, and 
the commerce which it carries on is hardly lefs valuable. 
Voyage de Volney, torn. ii. p, 251, &c. Ohflbn TabL 
Gener. de I'Empire Othom. III. p. 275, &c. This pil- 
grimage was performed iri the year 1741, by Khojeh Ab- 
dulkurreem, whom I formerly mentioned. Note V. p. 296. 
He gives the ufual route from Damafcus to Mecca, 
computed by hours, the common mode of reckoning a 

jouniey 
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journey in the Eaft, through Gountries little frequented. 
According to the moft moderate eftimate, the diftance 
between the two cities^ by his account, muft be above 
9 thoufand nule$ ; a great part of the journey is through 
a defert^ and the pilgrims not only endure much fatigue, 
but are often expofed to great danger from the wild 
Arabs. Memoirs, p« 114, &c« It is a fingular proof of 
the predatory fpirit of the Arabs, that although all their 
independent tribes are zealous Mahomedans, yet they 
maike no fcruple of plundering the caravans of pilgrims, 
\wlule engaged in performing one of the moft indifpen- 
£ible duties o£ their religion. A remarkable inftance of 
this occurred in the year 1757* Travels through Cyprus, 
Syria, &c« by Abb£ Mariti, vol. ii. p. 117, &c. Engl. 
Tranflation. Great as thefe caravans are, we muft not 
fuppofe that all the pilgrims who vifit Mecca belong to 
them ; fuch confiderable additions are received from the 
exteniive dominions of Perfia, from every province of 
Indoftan, and the countries to the Eaft of it, from Abyf- 
finia, from various ftates on the Southern coaft of Africa, 
and from all parts of Arabia, that when the whole are 
aflembled they have been computed to amount to two 
hundred thoufand. In fome years the number is farther 
increaled by (iaiall bands of pilgrims from feveral interior 
provinces of Africa, the -names and fituations of which 
are juft beginning to be known in Europe. For this laft 
£a& we are indebted to the AiTociation for promoting the 
Difcovery of the Interior Parts of Africa, formed by fome 
Bririfli Gentlemen, upon principles fo liberal, and with 
views to public-fpirited, as do honour to themfelves and 
to their country. Proceedings, &c. p. 174. 

' In the Report of the Committee of the Privy Council 
on the Slave Trade, other particulars are contained \ and 
it appears that the commerce carried on by caravans in 
the interior parts of Africa is not only widely extended, 

but 
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hvLt <tf tonfiderable value. Befides tke great cantatl 
iH^ncii proceeds to Cairo, »id is joined by Mabomedsm 
fnlgrims from eTerj part oi Africa, there are canrrans 
-^hicli have no obje£l but commerce, which fet oitt from 
fez, Algiers, Tilnis, Tripoli, and 'Other ftates on the 
fea coaft, and penetrate far into the interior eountry. 
Some of them take no lefs dian fifty days to reach ihe 
place of their* deft ination; and, as die medium xif their 
rate of travelling may be eftimated at about ngfaleea 
miles a day, the extent of their joutney may be eafily 
computed. As both the time of their outfet, and their 
Toute, are known, they are met by the people e( all the 
countries through which they travel, who trade with 
them. Indian goods of every kind form a confidefiMe 
article in this traffic, in exchange for which the chief 
commodity they can give is flaves. Part vi. 

As the journeys of the caravans^ which zte purely 
commercial, do not commence at ftated feafons, and 
their routes vary according to the convenience or fancy 
of the merchants of whom they are compofed, a defcrip* 
tion cannot be given of them with the fame degree of 
accuracy as of the great caravans which vifit Mecca. But 
by attending to the accounts of fome authors, and die 
occafional hints of others, fuffident information may be 
gathered to fatisfy us, that the circulation of Eaftem goods 
by thefe caravans is very extenfive. The fiime inter- 
courfe which was anciently kept up by the provinces in 
the North-eaft of Afia with Indoftan and China, and 
which I formerly defcribed, ft ill fubfifts. Among all the 
numerous tribes of Tartars, even of thofe which retail 
their paftoral manners in greateft purity, the demand for 
die produ£^ions of thefe two countries is very confidenble. 
Voyages de Pallas, torn. i. p. 357. &c. torn* ii. p. 422. 
In order to fupply them with thefe, caravans fet out 
annually from Boghar, (Hackluyt, vol. i. p«33a.) Samtr- 

caodi 
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candy Tliibet, and feyeral other places, and return ttrith 
large cargoes of Indian and Chinefe good«* But the 
-trade carried on between Ruffia and China in this part of 
Afia, b by far the moft extenfive and beft known* Some 
,oomie&ion of this kind» it is probable, was kept up he^ 
tween them from the earlieft period, but it increafed 
greatly after the interior parts of Ruilia were rendered 
more acceilible by the ccmquefts of Zingis Khan and Ta« 
iBcrlane. The commercial nations of Europe were fo 
well acquainted with the mode of carrying on this tradey 
that foon after the Portuguefe had opened the commum- 
cation with the Eaft by the Cape of Good Hope, an at- 
tempt was made, in order to diminifh the advantages 
which they derived from this difcovery, to prevail on the 
Ruffians to convey Indian and Chinefe commodities 
through the whole extent of their empire, partly by land-« 
carriage and partly by means of navigable rivers, to fome 
port on the Baltic, from which they might be diftributed 
through every part of Europe. Ramufio Raccolto da 
Viag^ vol. L p. 374. U. Hift. du Commerce de la Ruffie, 
par M. Schreder, torn. i. p* 13, 14. This fcheme too great 
(or the monarch then on the throne of Ruffia to carry into 
execution, was rendered praAicable by die conquefts of 
Ivan Bafilowitz, and the genius of Peter the Great* 
Though the capitals of the two empires were fituated at 
the immenfe diftance of fix thoufand three hundred and 
feventy-eight miles from each other, and the route lay 
for above four hundred miles through an uninhabited 
d^ert, (Bell's Travels, vol. ii. p. 167.) caravans travelled 
^Kim die one to the other. But though it had been 
ftipttbted, when this intercourfe was eftabliflied, that the 
mmili^ of perlbns in each caravan ihould not exceed 
two lumdred, and though they were (hut up within the 
walls 'Of a Cafavanfersu during thd (hott- time they wete 
fiifimd to reflMin in Pekin, and were allowed to deal 
f iTOU xii« A A only 
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only with a few merchants^ to whom a monopoly of the 
trade with, them had been granted ; yet^ jjtfji^lrtill.imllin 
all thefe reftraints and precautioos,^e jealous vigilance 
with which the Chinefe. government excludes foreigners 
from a free intercoujcfe with its fubje£b, was alarmed, 
and the admifiion of the Ruffian caravans into the empire 
was foot! fnrohibited. After various negociations, an 
.expedient wajs at length devifed, by which the advantages 
^f ixiuiual conmierce were fecured, without infringing 
,the cautious arrangements df. Chinefe . policy. On the 
boundary of the two empires^ two fmall towns were 
buik ^Imoft contiguous, Kiachta inhabited . by RuffianSf 
.and Maimatfchin by Chinefe. To thefe all.thj^ market- 
able productions of their rpfpe£tive countries are brought 
by. the fubjeCis of each empire; and the furs, the linen and 
woollen cloth, the leather, the glafs, &c. of Ruffia, 
are exchanged for the filk, the cotton, the tea, the rice, 
the toys,' &c.. of China. By fome well-judged concef- 
fions of the foyereign now feated on £he throne of Ruffia, 
whofe enlarged mind is fuperior to the illiberal maxims 
of many of her predeceiTors, this trade is rendered lb 
flourUhing,'that its amount annually is not lefs thaa 
eight hundred thoufand pounds fterling, and it is the 
pnly tr^e which China carrries on almojR: entirely by 
barter. Mr. Coxe» in his account of the Ruffian difco- 
yeries, has colle£fced, with his ufual attention and difcem- - 
'ment^ every thing relative to this branch of trade, the 
nature and extent^of which were little known in Europe; 
Part ii. chap. ii. iii. iv. Nor is Eaachta the only |^ace 
where Ruffia receives Chinefe and Indian commodities. 
A confiderable fupply of both is brought by caravans of 
independent Tartars to Orenburg, on the river Jaik; 
Voyage de Pallasj tom. i. p. 355, &c. to Troltzkaia, on the 
river Oui, and to. other places which I might mention. 
I haye en^eried into this long detsul congeming the mode 

is 
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m which the produ£l:ions in India and China are circu- 
lated through Ruiha, as it affords the ^oft ftriking in- 
ftance, I know, of the great extent to which „ valuable 
commodities may be conveyed by land-carriage. » ^ 



NOTE LV. Sect. IV. p. 166. 

The only voyage of difcovcry in the ^ Atlantic Ocean 
towards the South) by any of the ancient commercial 
dates in the Mediterranean! is that of Hanno, undertaken 
by order of the republic of Carthage. As the fituation 
of that city, fo much nearer the Straits than Tyre, Alex- 
andria, and the other feats of ancient trade which have 
been mentioned, gave it more immediate accefs to the 
ocean ; that circumftance, together with the various fet- 
tlements which the Carthaginians had nlade in different 
provinces of Spain, naturally fuggefted to them this en- 
lerprife, ^and afforded them the profpe£): of confiderable 
advantages from its fuccefs* The voyage of Hanno, in- 
ftead of invalidating, feems to confirm the juftnefs of the 
reafons which have been given, why no fimilar attempt 
was made by th<e other commercial ftates in the Mediter- 
ranean. 



NOTE LVI. Sect. IV. p. 168. 

Though the intelligent authors whom I have .quoted 
onfidered this voyage of the Pheoicians as fabulous, Hero- 
iotua mentions a circumftance concerning it. which feems 
t> prove that it had really been performed* << The Phe« 
: nicians,^ iays he, ^< affirmed that, in failing ro^ind 
> AfncsLf they had the fun on their right. hand, which 
' to me appears not to be credible, though it may be 

deemed fo by otjiers^" .Lib.iv. c>42. This, it is 

A A 2 certain, 
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eertainj muft have happened. If they really accom^fliei 
fuch a voyage. The fcience of aftronomyt howeferyim 
in that early period fo imperfedy that it was by expeiieixe 
only that the iPhenicians could come at the knowledge of 
this fa£l ; they durft not, without this, have ventured to 
aflert what would have appeared to be an improbable fic- 
tion. Even after what they related^ Her6dotu8 dilbeliered 
it. 



NOTELVn. Sect. ly. p. 176. 

Notwithstanding this increafing demand for Ae 
productions of India, it is remarkable, that during tk 
fixteenth century fome commodities whiph are novdie 
chief articles of importation from the £aft, were cidier 
altogether unknown, or of littie account. Tea, the in* 
portation of which, at prefent, far exceeds that of ffif 
other produ£ltion of the Eaft, has not been in general ofe 
in any country of Europe, a full century ; and yet, during 
that ihort period, from fome fingular caprice of tafte, or 
power of fafhion, the infufion of a leaf brought from the 
fartheft extremity of the earth, of which it is perhaps 4e 
higheft praife to fay that it is innoxious, has become al- 
moft a neceffary of life, in feveral parts of Europe, and 
the paffion for it defcends from the mod elevated to the 
lowed orders in fociety. In 1785 it was computed dat 
the whole quantity of tea imported into Europe fiwn 
China was about nineteen millions of pounds, of iHuch 
it is conjeftured that twelve .millions were confomed in 
Great Britain and the dominions depending upon it 
Dodfley's Annual Regifter for 1784 and 1785, p.i5i 
In 1789 twenty-one millions of pounds were imported. 
The porcelain of China, now as common in many parts 
of Europe as if it were of domeftic manufacture, wis 
not knowQ to the ancients. Marco Polo is the firft 

among 
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among die modems who mentions it. The Portuguefe 
b^ran to import it not long after their firft voyage to 
Chinaj A. D. r5i7 ; but it was a coniiden^ble time before 
the ttle of it became eztenfive. 
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NOTE LVin. Sect. IIL p, 200. 

According to all the writers of antiquity, the In« 
dians are faid to be divided into feven tribes or cafts. 
Strabo, lib. xv. p. 1029. C. &c. Diod. Sicul. lib. ii, 
p. 153, &c. Arrian. Indic. c. 10 : They, were led into 
diis error, it is probable, by confidering fome of the fub* 
diviiions of the cafts, as if they had been a diftin£fc inv 
dependent order. But that they were no more than 
four original cafts, we learn from the concurring tef« 
timony of the beft«-informed modem travellers. A 
moft diftinA account of thefe we have in <^ La Porte 
<• Ouverte, ou la vraye Reprefentation de la Vie, dea 
^ Moeurs, de la Religion, et du Service, des Brabmines^- 
^ qui demeurent fur les Coftes de Chorbm^ndel,'' &C. 
Thi8 was compiled before the middle of. laft century, 
by Abraham Roger, chaplain of the Dutch factory at 
Pullicate. By gaining the confidence of an intelligent 
Brahmin, he acquired information concerning the man« 
siers and religion of the Indians, more authentic and 
cztenfive than was known to Europeans prior to the 
late tranflations from the Sanikreet language, I men« 
titon ibis book, becaufe it feems to be lefs known than 
it deferves to be. There remains now no doubt with re** 
fye6k either to the number or the funflions of the 
oRBj as both are afcertained from the moft ancient and 
iacred books of the Hindoos, and confirmed by the ac« 
counts of their own inftitutions, given by Brahmins emi* 
ijpent for thdr learning. According to them^ the different 

A A 3 cafts 
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of human nature. No perfon of any caft will have 
the leaft communication with them. Sonnerat, torn, i.' 
p. 5 J, 55. If a Pariar approach a Nayr, /. e. a warrior 
of high caft, on the Malabar coaft, he may put him* to 
death with impunity. Water or milk are confidered 
as defiled even by their fliiadow pafling over them, and 
cannot be ufed until they are purified. Ayeen Akbeiyi 
vol. iii. p. 243. It is almoft impoflible for words to 
exprefs the fenfation of vileiiefs that the name of Pariar 
or Chandala conveys to the mind of a Hindoo. Every 
Hindoo who violates the rules or inftitutions of his 
caft finks into his degraded fituation. This it is which 
renders Hindoos fo refolute in adhering to the inftitu- 
tions of their tribe, becaufe the lofs of caft is,' to themi 
the lofs of all human comfort and refpeftability ; and is 
a punifliment, beyond comparifon, more fevere than ex- 
communication in the moft triumphant period of papal 
power. 

. K • * • • • 

The four original cafts are named, and their futidions 
defcribed in the Mahabarat, the moft ancient book of 
the Hindoos, and of higher authority than any with 
which Europeans are hitherto acquainted. Baghvat- 
Geetsi, p. 130. The fame diftinf^ioii of cafts was kiloSvn 

• • • 

to the author of Heeto-pades, another work of cdnfider- 
able antiquity, tranflated from the Sanfkr^et, p. 251. 

The idention of* one circumftancfe refpefting thtf 
diftinAion of cafts has heeti omitted in the text;: 
Though the line of feparation be fo drawn, as. to tender 
the afcent from an inferior to a higher caft abfolutely 
impoffible, and it would be regarded as a moft enormous 
impiety, if one in a lower order fhould prefume tb 
perform any funftion belonging to thofe of a fuperior 
caft ; yet' in certain cafes, the Pundits declare it ta be 
bwful for perfoiis of a \high clafs to exerci(e fome of 
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the occupations allotted to a cla(s below their owS| 
without lofing their caft by doing fo, PreL of Pundits 
to the code of Gentoo laws, p. loo, Accordanj^ 
we find Brahmins employed in the fervioe of dieir 
Princes, not only as minifters of date, Orme's Frag* 
inents, p. cj^oy. but in fuboi^inate ftations, Moft of 
the officers of high rank in the army of ^eragit die 
founder of the Mahratta ftate, were Bnduninsy and 
fome of them Pundits or learned Brahmins* Ibid. p*97« 
Hiirry Punt and Purferam Bhow, who commanded the 
Mahratta forces, which zdted in conjundion wi^ ^ 
grmy of Lord Comwallis againft Tippoo Saib» vert 
BrahniinSf Many feapoys in the fervice of the Eaft India 
Company, particularly in the Bengal prefidencya vet (A tbe 
JirahmiQ caft. 

Another fad concerning the cafta defences notice* 
An immenfe number of pilgrims, amounting in fome 
years to more than 150,000, vifit the Pagoda of' Jag- 
gernaut in Orifia, (one of the moft ancient and moft 
revered places of Hindoo • wor(hip,} at the time of 
the annual feftival in honour pf the deity to whom the 
temple is confecrated. The members of all the four cafts 
are allowed promifcuoufly to approach the altar of the 
idoly and feating themfelves without diftindion eat indiC* 
criminate pf the fame food. This feems to indicate fome 
remembrance of a ftate prior to the inftititutions of cafts 
when iil men were confidered as equals I haye not 
fu^h information as enables me to account for a practice 
fo repugnant to the firft ideas and principles of the 
Hindops, either facred or civil. Bemier, torn. ii. p. loa. 
Tavemier, book ii. c, 9. AnquetU* Difc, Prelim* p. 8^ 
Sketches, p. 9$. 

80MB of my readers muft have pbfenred, that I have 
not mentioned ik% Pumeroua orders pf Indian d^Totees» 
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Hift. tndic. c. i5., Vas a muflin cloth dirown iobfeiy 
about their Ihouklers, a iriuilin fhirt reaching to the middk 
of the leg, arid theii* beards were dyed various colours v 
which is not die fame with that- ufed at prefent. The 
cuftom of fecliiding women, and the ftri^inefs widi 
wluch they are confined, is likewife iuppofed to have 
been introduced by the Mahomedans. This fuppofitiou is 
m fome meafure confirmed by the drama of Saricontala, 
tranflated from the Sanikreet. In that play feveral fe- 
male charaAers are introduced, who ihingle in fociety, 
and converfe as freely ymth men, as women are accuf- 
. tomed to do in Europef. The author, we may prefume, 
defcribes the manners^ and adheres to the ciiftoms of 
his own age. But while I mention diis remark, it is 
proper, likewife, to obferve, that, from apaflage inStrabo, 
there is reafon to think, that in the age of Alexander 
the Great, women in India were ^guarded with the fame 
jealous attention as at prefent. *• When their Princes," 
(fays he, copying Megafthenes,) ^' fet out upon a public 
<< hunt, they are accompanied by a number of their wo- 
*^ men, but along the road in which they travel, ropes 
*^ are ftretched on each fide, and if any man approach 
<< near to them, he is inftantly put to death.'' Lib. xv. 
p. 1037. A. In fome parts of India, where the original 
manners of the people may be fuppofed to fubfift in 
greatefl; purity, particularly in the high country towards 
the fources of the Indus, women of rank refide in private 
apartments, fecluded from fociety. Forfter's Travels, 
vol. i. p. 228. Women even of the Brahmin cafl: ap- 
pear in the ftreets without a veil ; and it is only, as I 
am informed, in the houfes of perfons of high rank or 
great opulence that a diftin£i quarter or haram is al- 
lotted to the women. The influence of European man- 
ners begins to be apparent among the Hindoos who re- 
fide in the town of Calcutta. Some of them drive 
about in iEnglrfh chariots, fit upon chairs, and fur- 
' nifli 
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nlih their houfes with mirrors. Many circuinftanceft ^ 

might be mentioned, were this the proper place, which, 
it is probable, will contribute to the progrefs of this fpirit 
of imitation. 



NOTELX. p. 203. 

It is amufihg to obferve how exaftly the ideas of art' 
intelligent Afiatic coincide with thofe of the Europeans 
on this fubjeft. *< In reflefting, fays he, upon the po- 
«< verty of Turan [the countries beyond the Oxus] and 
*« Arabia, I was at firft at a lofs to affign a reafon why 
** thefe coimtries have never been able to retain wealthy 
** whilft, on the contrary, it is daily increafing in IndoflanJ 
«* Timour carried into Turan the riches of Turkey, 
*< Perfia, and Indoftan, but they are all diffipated ; and^ 
«* during the reigns of the four firft Caliphs, Turkey, 
** Perfia, plart of Arabia, Ethiopia, Egypt, and Spain, 
" were their tributaries; but ftill they were not rich. 
«* It is evident, then, that this diflipation of the riches 
<* of a ftate, muft have happened either from extraor- 
** dinary drains, or from fome defeSt in the government; 
«< Indoftan has been frequently plundered by foreign in- 
•« vaders, and not one of its Kings ever gained for it 
** any acquifition of wealth; neither has the country 
'< many mines of gold and filver, and yet Indoftan 
** abotmds in money and every other kind of wealth.' 
*• The abundance of fpecie is undoubtedly owing to the 
•* large importation of gold and filver in the fhips of 
•• Europe, and other nations, many of whom bring, 
^ ready money in exchange for the manufactures and- 
<< natural productions of the country. If this is not 
** the caufe of the profperous ftate of Indoftan, it muft 

«« be 
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^ he owbg to the peculiar blei&ng of God." Memoirs 

of Kojeh Abdul-^ureem> a Caihmeerian of diftin^Oi 
P* 42* 



NOTE LXL p. 209. 

That the monarchs of India were the fole proprietors 
of land; is aflerted in moil explicit terms by the ancients* 
The people^ (fay they^) pay a land-tax to their Kji^Si 
becaufe the whole kingdom is regal property. Strabo, 
lib. XV. p. 1030. A. Diod. SicuL lib. u. p. 153. This was 
not peculiar to India. In all the great monarchies 
of the Eaft, the fole property of land feems to be vefted 
in the fovereign as lord paramount. According to 
Chardin, this is the ftate of property in Perfia> and 
lands were let by the monarch to the farmers who 
cultivated them^ on conditions nearly refembling thofe 
granted to the Indian Ryots. Voyages, torn. iii. p-339» 
&c. 4to. M. Yolney gives a fimilar account of the 
tenure by which lands are held in one of the great 
provinces of the Turkifh empire. Voy. en Syrie, &c. 
torn. ii. p. 369, &c. The precife mode, however, in 
*which the Ryots of Indoftan held their pofleffions, is 
a circumftance in its ancient political conftitution, with 
refpe£l to which gentlemen of fuperior difcemment, who 
have reGded long in the country, and filled fome of the 
higheft ftations in government, have formed very difi^- 
ent opinions. Some have imagined that grants of land 
were made by the fovereign to villages or fmall com- 
munities, the inhabitants of which, under the direc- 
tion of their own chiefs or heads-men, laboured it in 
common, and divided the produce of it among them in 
certain proportions. Defcript. d^ Find, par M. Ber- 
noulli, tom, ii. 223, &c« Others maintab, that the pro* 

perty 
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ptrVf of land has been transferred from the crown to ^ 

hereditary officers of great eminence and power, denomi- 
nated Zemindars, who coIle£): the rents from the Ryots, 
and parcel out the lands among them. Others contend, 
that the office of the Zemindars is temporary and minif- 
terial, that they are merely colle£):ors of revenue, re» 
moveable at pleafure, and the tenure by which the Ryots 
hold their pofleffions is derived immediately from the 
fovereign. This laft opinion is fupported with great 
ability by Mr. Grant, in an Inquiry into the Nature 
of Zemindary tenures in the landed property of Ben- 
gal, &c. This queftion ftill continues to be agitated 
in Bengal, and fuch plaufible arguments have been pro- 
duced in fupport of the different opinions, that although 
it be a point extremely interefting, as the future fyftem 
of Britilh finance in India appears likely to hinge, in 
an eflential degree, upon it, perfons well acquainted with 
the date of Indlk, have not been able to form, a final 
and fatisfa£lory opinion on this fubje£t. Captain Kirk- 
patrick's Introd. to the Inftitutes of Ghazan Khan, 
New Afiatic fiiCfcel. N* IL p. 130. Though the fend- 
xfkeDts of the Committee of Revenue, compofed of per- 
/ons eminent for their abilities, lean to a conclufion againfl: 
the hereditary^ right of the Zemindars in the foil, yet 
the Supreme Council, in the year 1786, declined, for 
good reafons, to give any decifive judgment on a fub- 
jeSt of fuch magnitude. — This note was fent to the prefs 
before I had it in* my power to perufe Mr. Roufe's 
ingenious and inftru^ive diflertation concerning the 
landed property of Bengal. In it he adopts an opinion 
contrary to that of Mr. Grant, and maintains, with that 
candour and liberality of fentiment which are always 
confpicuous where there is no other objeA in view but 
die difcovery of truth, that the Zemindars of Bengal poU 
fefs their landed property by hereditary right. Were I^ pof- 
iefled of fuch knowledge either of the ftate of India, or 
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# of die fyftem of adminiftration eftstbliihed there^ as would 

be reqnifite for comparing thefe different theories, and 
determining which of them merits the preference, the 
fubje& of my refearches does not render it necefiary to 
enter into fuch a difquifition. I imagine, however, 
diat the ftate of landed property in India might be 
greatly illuftrated by an accurate comparifon of it 
with the nature of feudal tenures ^ and I apprehend 
that there might be traced there a fucceffion of changes 
taking place in much the fame order as has been ob- 
feryed in Europe, from which it might appear, that 
the pofleflion of land was granted at firft during plea^ 
fure, afterwards for life, , and at length became per- 
petual and hereditary property. But even under this laft 
form, when land is acquired either by purchafe or in- 
heritance, the manner in which the right of property 
is confirmed and rendered complete, in Europe by a 
Charter, in India by a Sunnud from the fovereign, feems 
to point out what was its original ftate. According to 
each of the theories which I have mentioned, the te- 
nure and condition of the Ryots nearly refemble the 
defcription which I have given of them. Their ftate, 
we learn from the accounts of intelligent obfervers, is is 
happy and independent as falls to the lot of any race 
of men employed in the cultivation of the earth. The 
antient Greek and Roman writers, whofe acquaintance 
with the interior parts of India was very imperfeft, re- 
prefent the fourth part of the annual produce of land 
^s the general average of rent paid to the fovereign. 
Upon the authority of a popular author who flouriihed 
in India prior to the Chriftian aera, we may conclude 
that the fixth part of the people's income was, in his time, 
the ufual portion of the fovereign. Sacontab, AftV. 
p. 53. It is now known that what the fovereign re- 
ceives from land varies greatly in difierent parts of the 
country, and is regulated by the fertility or barrenn^fs 

of 
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of the foil, the nature of the climate, the abundance 
or fcarcity of water, and many other obvious circunw 
ftances. By the account givqn of it, I fhould imagine 
that, in'' fome diftri£is, it has been raifed beyond its 
4ue proportion. One circumftance with refpeA to the 
adminiftration of revenue in Bengal merits notice, as it 
redounds to the honour of the Emperor Akber, the 
wifdom of whofe government I have often had occafion 
to celebrate. A general and regular aiTeflment of re- 
venue in Bengal was formed in his reign. All the 
laiids were then valued, and the rent of each inhabit- 
ant and of each village afcertained. A regular gra- 
dation of accounts was eftabli(hed. The rents of the 
difierent inhabitants who lived in one neighbourhood 
being coUe^led together, formed the account of a village ; 
the rents of feveral villages being next colle6ted intaone 
view, formed ihe accounts of a larger portion of land. 
The aggregate of thefe accounts exhibited the rent of 
a diftrift, and the fum total of the rents of ^1 the 
diftrids in Bengal, formed the account of the revenue 
of the whole province. From the reign of Akber to 
the government of JifFeer Ali Cawnj A. D. 1757, the 
annual amount of revenue, and the modes of levying it, 
continued -mlii little variation. Out in order to raife the 
fum which he had ftipulated to paly the Englifh on his ele- 
vation, he departed from the wife arrangements of Akberjf 
many new modes of afleflment were introduced, and ex- 
anions multiplied* 



$^7 
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I SHALL mention only one inftance of their attention . 
tQ this ufef til ' regulation of police. Lahore, in the 

Panjabf. ii diftaot firem As^i ^ ancient capital of In^ 

doftan, 
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doftasy five hundred nules* Along each fide of the road 
between thefe two great cideSy there is planted a con- 
tmued row of fliady trees, formbg an avenue, to whidi 
(whether we confider its extent, its beauty, or utility in 2 
hot dimate) there is nothing fimilar in aiiy. country. 
RenndFs Memoir^ p. 6^ 



NOTE LXm. p.aI^ 

We cannot place the equitable and mild govemmeflt 
of Akber in a point of view more advantageous, than 
by contrafting it with the condu£l of other Mahomedan 
princes. In nq country did this contraft ever appear 
more ftriking than in India. In the thoulandth year 
of the Chriftian sera, Mahmud of Ghazna, to wbofe 
dominion were fubje£led the fame countries whidi 
formed the ancient kingdom of Badlria^ invaded In* 
doftan. Every ftep of his progrefs in it was marked widi 
blood and defolation. The moft celebrated PagodaSi 
the ancient monuments of Hindoo devotion and mag* 
nificence, were deftroyed, the miniilers of religion were 
maflacred, and with undiftinguifhing ferocity the coun* 
try was laid wafte, and the cities were plundered and 
burnt. About four hundred years after, Mahmud, Timor, 
or Tamerlane, a conqueror of higher fame, turned lus 
irrefiftible arms againft Indoftan ; and though bom in 
an age more improved, he not only equalled, but often 
fo far furpafled the cruel deeds of Mahmud, as to be 
juftly branded with the odious name of the ^ Deftroy- 
«< ing Prince,*' which was given to him by the Hin- 
doos, the undeferving viAims of hjs rage. * A rapid 
but ftriking defcription of their devaftations may be 
jTound in Mr. Orme's Diflertation on the Eftablifhinenti 
made by die Mahomedan canq[tteiors i^ liiifeftan. A 

more 
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mote full account of them is given by Mr. Gibbon^ 
Tol. V. p. 646. Yol. vi. p. 339, &c. The arrogant 
contempt with which bigotted Mahomedans view all 
the nations who have not embraced the religion of 'the 
prophet will account for the unrelenting rigour of Mah- 
mud and Timur towards the Hindoos, and grea;tl]r enJ 
hances the merit of the tolerant fpirit and moderation 
with which Akber governed his fubjefts. What im^^ 
preffion the mild adminiftration of Akber made upon 
the Hindoos, we learn from a beautiful letter of Jeff- 
want Sing, Rajah of Joudpore, to Aurengzebe, his 
fanatical and perfecuting fucceffor, << Your royal an^ 
** ceftor, Akber, whofe throne is now in heaven, con- 
'< du£led the affairs of this empire in equity and firm 
** fecurity for the fpace of fifty-two years, preferring. 
•« every tribe of men in eafe and happinefs ; whether 
** they were followers of.Jefus, or of Bjlofes, of David,; 
« dr of Mahomed ; were they Brahmins, were they of 
" the {eSt of Dharians, which denies the eternity of 
<< nutter, or of that which afcribes the exiftence of the 
" world to ciiance, they all equally enjoyed his counfe- 
^ nance and favour \ . infomuch that his people, in gra- 
«* titude for the indifcriminate prote£lion which he af- 
'< forded them, ^iftinguiibed him by the appellation of 

«* Juggct GroWf Guardian ojF Mankind, If Your 

M Majefty places any faith in thofe books, by diftindiion 

« called divine^ you will there be ipftrufted that God 

<« 13 the God of all mankinc), not the God of Maho** 

« medaas alone. The Pagan and the Muffulman arer 

ti ^paUy in his prefence. Diftinfltions of colours ar^ 

^ pf lu» ordination. It is he who gives exiftence, 

•< In your temple *ti> his Nacne, the voice is raifcd in 

^ pray^l in a hpufe of imager, where the bell is 

u (ba^ipPs ftill He is the obje^ of adoration. To vilify 

« the reJigioi* swd ^uftoms of other jnen, is to fet ^t 

H n^aught 4*^ pleafure of th^ Almighty. When we de^ 

to;.. XIX. B » " facf 
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^ bet z pidure, we naturally incur the refentment d 
^ tbe p^itfer ; and juftly has the poet faid, << Prefuxne 
tt not to arraign or to fcrutinize the various works of 
^ Pcnrer Divine.*^ For this yaluable communicatkm 
wt are indebted to Mr. Ormf . Fragments, notes^^ p. xcvu. 
I hare been afiured by a gentleman who has read this 
letter in the original) dbat the tranilation is not only £udir 
fill but elegant 



NOTE LXIV. p. aaj. 

I RATE not attempted a defcripdon of any Aibterrane- 
oiis excavations but Aofe of Elephanta, becaufe none of 
them have been fo often idfited, or fo carefully infpeded^ 
In feveral parts of India, there are, however, ftupendoos 
works of a fimilar nature. The extent and magnificence 
of the excavations in the Ifland of Salfetta are fuch, that 
the artift employed by Governor Boon to make drawings 
of them, aflerted that it would require the labour of 
forty thoufand men for forty years to finifh them* Ar- 
chseologia, vol. vii. p. 336. Loofe as this mode of efti- 
mation may be, it conveys an idea of the impreffion 
which the view of them miiie upon his mind. The Pa^ 
godas of Ellore, eighteen miles from Aurungabad, are 
likewife hewn out of the folid rock, and if they do not 
equal thofe of Elephanta and Salfetta in magnitude, they 
furpafs them far in their extent and number. M. The* 
venot, who fitft gave any defcription of thefe fingular 
manfions, aflerts, that for above two leagues all around 
the mountain nothing is to be feen but Pagodas. Voy. 
part iii. chap. 44. They were examined at greater leifure 
and with more attention by M. Anquetil du Perron ; 
but as his long defcription of them is not accompanied 
with any plan or drawing, I cannot convey a diftinft 

10 idea 
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idea of the whole. It is evident, however, that they are 
the works of a powerful people, and among the innu«* 
merable figures in fculpture with which the walls are 
covered, all the prefent objeds of Hindoo worfhip may 
be diftinguilhedi Zend-avefta. Difc. Prelim, p. 233^ 
There are remarkable excavations in a mountain at Mava-^ 
lipuram near Sadras. This mountain is well known oa 
the Coxx)mandel coaft by the name of the Seven Pagodas* 
A good defcription of the works there which are magni* 
ficent and of high antiquity is given. Afiat^ Refearches^ 
ToL u p.i45f &c. Many other inftandes of fimilar works 
night be produced if it were neceiTary; What I have 
aflerted, p. 225. concerning the elegance of fome of thd 
ornaments in Indian buildings, is confirmed by Colonel 
CaH, chief engineer at Madras, who urges this as a proo^ 
of the early and high civilization of the Indians. << If 
^ may fafely be pronoimced," fays he, <* that nO part 
^ of the world has more marks of antiquity iot arts, 
** fcienitfed, and citiliaiation, than the peniiifula of tndia^ 
^ hoxA the Ganges to Cape Comorin^ I think the 
'^ carvings On fome of the Pagodas and Choultties, as 
*< well as the grandeur of the work, exceeds any thing 
*< execute now^a^days, not only for the delicacy of thd 
^ chifel, but the expence or conftrudion, confidering, id 
<< many inftances^ to what diftances the component parts 
^* were carried, and to wfant heights raifed«'' Philofo-i . 
phical ThiniaAbns, vol Ixii. p. 354. I am happy to 
find my ideaj that the firft temples eredied by the Hin-' 
dooB were fonned upon the model of thoie cavetns in. 
iriiidi the rites of religion were originally celebrated| , 
confirmed and more fully unfolded by Mr« Hodges« In 
a fliort diflertation on the primitive ftandard, or prototype. 
of idle difierent ftyles of archite£lure, viz. the Egyptian^ 
Hindoo, Moorifh, Grothic, and Chinefe, he has examined 
and illuftiated that.cnrious fubje£l with great ingetiuity^ 
Trareb in Bidi^j p. (J3 — 77. 

B B 2 NOTIS^ 
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NOTE LXV. p. aap. 

iMDiAf fays Strabo) produces a variety of fubftances 
iriiich dye the moft admirable colours. That the Indiam 
which produced the beautiful blue colour, is the fame 
with the Lidigo of the modems, we may conclude not 
only from the refemblance of the name, and the fimihrity 
of the eflPe&s, but from the defcripdon given by Pliny in 
the paflage which I have quoted in the text. He knew 
that it was a preparation ef a vegetable fubftance, thoof^ 
he was ill-informed both concerning the plant itfelf, and 
the procefs by which it was fitted for ufe ; which wiU 
not appear furprifing, when we recolle£l the account 
formerly given of the ftrange ignorance of the ancients 
with refyed to the origin and preparation of filk. From 
the colour of Indigo, in the form in which it was im« 
ported, it is denominated by fome authors, Atrameniim 
Indicutfty and Indtcum Nigrum^ Salmaf. Exercit. p. i8o, 
and is mentioned under the laft of thefe names, among 
the articles of importation from India. Peripl. Mar. 
Erythr. p. 22* The colour of the modem Indigo, when 
undiluted, refembles that of the ancient Indicum, being 
fo Intenfely coloured as to appear black. Debval's £x- 
perim. Inquiry into the Caufe of the Changes of Colours,. 
Pvef. p. xxiii. Indigo is the principal dye-ftuff ufed by 
the natives of Sumatra, and is much cultivated in diat 
ifland ; but the mode of preparing it differs from that 
which is common among the people of Indoftan. Marf- 
den. Hift. of Sumatra, p. 77. There has been lately 
found in the Circar of Rajamundry ^a new fpecies of b- 
digo, denominated the Tree ln£go, which, as it grows 
wild and in great abundance, promifes to be a difcovery 
of confiderable ufe. Oriental Repertory, No. I. p.39, &c 
The Gum Lac€a^ ufed in dying a ied<«lour, was likewife 

It known 
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known to the ancients, and by the fame name which it 
now bears. Salamaf. Exercit. p. 8io. This yaluable 
fubftance, of fuch extenfive utility in painting, dying, 
japanning, vamifhing, and in the manufadlure of fealing- 
wax, is the produdHon of a very minute infedi* Thefe 
infers fix themfelves upon the fucculent extremities of 
the branches of certain trees, and are foon glued to the 
plate on which they fettle, by a thick pellucid liquid 
which exudes from their bodies, the gradual accumula- 
tion of which forms a complete cell for each infe£l, which 
is the tomb of the parent, and the birth-place of its oflF- 
fpring. This glutinous fubftance, with which the branches 
of trees are entirely covered, is the Gum-lacca. An account 
of its formation, nature, and ufe, is given in the FhiloL 
Tranf. vol. Ixxi. part iL p. 374. in a concife, accurate, and 
fatisfaaory manner. Some curious obfervations upon 
this infed; are publiihed by Mr. Roxburgh, who cultivates 
the ftudy of Natural Hiftory in India with great affiduity 
and fuccefs. Afiatic Refearches, voL ii. p. 361. It is 
remarkable that Ctefias feems to have received an account 
tolerably diftind of the infe£t by which the Guma-lacca 
is produced, and celebrates the beauty of the colour 
which it dyes. Excerpta ex Indie, ad calc. Herodot. 
edit. Wefieling, p. 830. Indian Dyers was the ancient 
name of thofe who dyed either the fine blue or the fine 
red, which points out the country whence the materials 
they ufed were brought. Salmaf. ib. p. 810. From their 
.d|ing cotton ftufis with different colours, it is evident that 
the ancient Indians muft have made fome confiderable- 
proficiency in 9hemical knowledge. Pliny, lib. xxxv. c. ii. 
§ 42* gives an account of this art as far as it was known 
.anciently. It is precifely the fame with that now prac* 
in callico-printing. 
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NOTE LXVI. p. 240* 

As Sanikreet Ikeiature is together a new acquifitko 
to £iiiope» Bag^vat-Geeta, the firft tranflation froao diat 
language having been publiflied fo late as A. D. 17(59 it 
is intimately conne&ed with the fubje£): €d my inquiries} 
and may afibrd entertainmei|t to fome of my readeiSi 
after having leviewcd in the text, with a greater d^ree of 
critical attention, the two Sanfkreet works moft wordiy of 
notice, to give here a filccinfk accoimt of other compofr> 
tions in that tongue with which we have been .made 
.acquainted. The extenfive u£e of the Sanfkreet language 
is a circumfkance which merits particular attention. ^ The 
<< grand fource ^ Indian literature,^ (fays Mr. Halhed, 
the ^ril Englifhman who acquired the knowledge of SaiH 
ikreet,) ^ the parent of almo^ every dialeSb from tiie 
^ Ferfi^i gulf to the Qhina fe^s^ is the SJanikreet^ a lan^ 
^ guage oi the moil venerable stnd unfathomaUe antir 
<< quity ; which^i although at prefeht, ihut up in the 
^< libraries of Qrahmins, and appropriated folely to the 
<< records of their religion, appears to have been current 
^ over moft of the Oriental world ; and traces of its on- 
^< ginal extent may ftill be difcovered in almoft every dif- 
'^ txiO: of Afia. I have been often aftoniflied to find the 

«* fimilitude of Sanfkreet words with thofe of Perfian 

« 

** and Arabic, and even of Latin and Greek ; and 
f f thofe not in technical and metaphorical terms, which the 
<< mutuation of refined arts and improved manners might 
f< have occafionally introduced, but in the grottnd-work 
' f^ of language, in monofyllables, in the nameis of numbers, 
<< and the appellations of fuch things as would be firfl 
** difcriminated on the immediate dawn of civilization. 
** The refemblance which may be obferved in the charac- 
" ters on the medals and fignets of various diflridis of 

"Afia, 
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^ Afia^ the light which they recipTOcally reflect upon 
<* each other, and the 'general analogy which they all bear 
'< to the fame grand prototype, afibrd another ample 
^< field for curiofity. The coins of Aflam, Napanl, Cafh- 
^* me^re, and many other kingdoms, are all ftamped with 
^< Sanflcreet chara&ers, and moftly contain allufions to 
*^ the c^d Sanfkreet mythology. The fame conformity 
*< I have obferved on the impreflion of feals from BoMsn 
'< and ThibeL A collateral inference may likewife be 
*< deduced from the peculiar arrangement of the San- 
'^ fkreet alphabet, fo very different from that of any 
<< other quarter of the world. This extraordinary mode 
*^ of combination ftill exifts in the greateft part of the 
<< Eaft, from the Indus to Pegu, in dialeds now appa- 
^* rently unconneded, and in charaders completely di£- 
*< fimilar; and it is a forcible argument that they are 
*< all derived from the fame fource. Another channel 
^ of fpeculation prefents itfelf in die names of perfons 
<* and places, of titles and dignities, which are open to 
<* general notice, and in which, to the fartheft limits of 
*< Afia, may be found manifefl: traces of the Sanfkreet.'' 
Prefiace to the Grammar of the Bengal Language, p. 3. 
After this curious account of the Sanfkreet tongue, I 
proceed to enumerate the works which haVe been tranf^ 
lated from it, befides the two mentioned in the text.— - 
X. To Mr.^Wllkins we are ^indebted for Heetthfades €ft 
'AmcaUe InfiruEHon^ in a feries of connefted fables, inter- 
fperfed with moral, prudential, and political maxims. 
This trork is in fuch high efteem throughout the Eafl, that 
it has been tranllated into every language fpoken there. It 
(fid not efcape the notice of the emperor Akber, anentive 
Id every thing that could contribute to promote ufefiil 
knowledge. He direAed his Vizier, Abul Fazel, to put it 
into a ftyle fuited to all capacities, and to illuflrate the 
obfcure paflages in it, which he accordingly did, and 
gare it the tide of. The Criterum ef Wifdom. At lengdi^ 

B B 4 tbefe 
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ihefe fables made their way into Europe, and hare been 
^circulated there with additions and alterations, under the 
names of Pilpay and Efop. Many of the Sanikreet 
apologues are ingenious and beautiful^and have been copied 
;or imitated by the fabulifts of other nations. But in 
•foitie of them the chara£ters of the animals introduced 
are very ill fuftained ; to defcribe a tyger as extremely 
devout, and pra£lifing charityi and other religious dutieSi 
p: 1 6. or an old moufe well read in the Neetee Smftras^ i. e. 
Syftems of morality and policy, p. 24 : a cat reading re^ 
)igoUj5 books, p. 35i &c* difcovers a want of tafte, and 
an inattention to propriety. Many of the moral fayings, 
>f CQi^iidered as detached maxims, are founded upon a 
thorough knowledge of life and manners, and convey 
inftrud^ion with elegant fimplicity. But the attempt 
pi the author to form his work inl;o ;a conne£^ed feries of 
fables, and his mode of interweaving with them fucha 
number of moral refleftions in profe and in verfe, renden 
the ftru£l;ure of the whole fo artifici^ that the perufal of 
it becomes often unpleafant. Akber was fo fenfible of 
this, that, among other inftrudiions, he adyifes his Vizier 
to abridge the long digreilions in that work. By thefe 
ftrid:ure§ it is far from my intention to detraA in the 
fmalleft degree from the merit of Mr^Wilkins. His 
jCQuntry is much indebted to him for haying opened a 
neyr fource of fci^nce and tafte. The celebrity of the 
^eetoo-pades9 as well as its intrinijc merit, notwithftand* 
ing the defe<9:s which I have; mentioned, juftify his 
<:hoiee of it, as a work worthy of being made, known to 
Europe in its original form. From reading this and his 
other tranflations, no man will refufe him the praife, to 
which he modeftly confines his pretenfions ** of having 
«< d^awn a pifture which we fuppofe to be a true like* 
f' nefs, although we are unacquainted with theoriginaL* 
Pref. p. xiv. — 2. In tlie firft Number of the New Afiatic 
Mifcellany, we have a tranilation of a celebrated comppfi- 
. . tion 
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tion in die Eaft, known by the tide of the Five Gems. 
It confifts of ftanzas by five poets who attended the 
court of Abiflura, King of Bengal. Some of thefe ftanzas 
are fimple and elegant.— - 3. An ode tranflated from Wulli; 
in which that extravagance of fancy, and thofe far fetched 
and unnatural conceits, which fo often difguft Europeans 
with the poedcal compofidons of the Eaft, aboimd too ^ 
much* The editor has not informed us to whofe know- 
ledge of the Sanikreet we are indebted for thefe two 
tranflarions. — 4. Some original grants of land, of very 
ancient dates, tranflated by Mr. Wilkins. It may feem 
odd, that a charter or legal conveyance of property fhould 
be ranked among the literary compofitions of any people* 
But fo widely do the manners of die Hindoos differ 
from thofe of Europe, that as our lawyers multiply words 
and claufes, in order to render a grant complete, and to 
guard againft every thing that may invalidate it, the 
Pundits feeni to difpatch the legal part of the deed with 
brevity, but, in a long preamble and conclufion, make an 
extraordinary difplay of their own learning, eloquence, 
and , powers of compofition, both in profe and verfe. 
The preamble to one of thefe deeds is an encomium of the 
monarch who grants the land, in a bold ftrain of Eaftem 
exaggeration : ** When his innumerable army marched, 
« the heavens were fo filled with the duft of their feet 
" that the birds of the air could reft upon it.** — *< His 
<< elephants moved like walking mountains, and the earth 
^ opprefled by dieir weight mouldered into duft." It 
concludes 'with denouncing vengeance, againft thofe who 
fliould venture to infringe this grant : " Riches and 
«« the life of man are as tranfient as drops of water upon , 
" the leaf of the lotus. Learning this truth, O man ! 
" do not attempt to deprive another of his property*** 
Afiadc Refearches, vol. i. p. 123, &c. The other grant 
which appears to be ftill more ancient, is not lefs re- 
markable. Both were found engraved on plates of cop« 

per. 
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.per. lb. p. 357, &c. — 5. 'the tranflation of fwurt of 
ihe Shatter, publifhed by Colonel Dow^ in the year I7($t, 
ought perhaps to ha^e been firft ttendoned. But as thb 
tranflsltion was not made by him hem the San&reet, but 
taken from ' ther niouth of a Brahmitlj who explained die 
Shaftcr in Perfiaii, of in the rufgar language of Bengal, 
it will fall m6r^ properly under notice i^^hen we come to 
inquire into the ftate of fcience among the Hindoos, tbxn 
in this place, where we are effdeavottridg to give finne 
idea of their tafte and cdmpoBtion* 



NOTE LXVn. p. 249. 

As many of my readers may be unacquainted with die 
extravagant length of the four seras or periods of Indian 
chronology, it may be proper to give an account of diem 
from Mr. Halhed's Preface to the Code of Gentoo Laws, 
p. xxxvL 

I. The Suttee Jogue (or age of purity) is faid to have 
lafted three million two hundred thoufand years ; and tbej 
hold that the life of man was extended in that age to one 
hundred thoufand years; and that his ftature was twentj- 
one cubits. 

2* The Tirtah Jogue (in which one third of manioBd 
was corrupted) they fuppofe to have confided of two 
million four hundred thoufand years, and that men lived 
to the age of ten thoufand years. 

3. The Dtvapaar Jogue (in which half of the human 
race became depraved) endured one million fix hundred 
thoufand years \ and the life of man was then reduced to 
a thoufand years. 

4, Thb 
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4* The QJlee Jogue (in inrhich ail mankind are cor^ 
nipted, or rather lefleiied, for tbat is the true meaning 
of Gcllee) is the prefent sera, which they fuppofe or- 
dained to fubfift four hundred tboufand jrears, of which 
near five thoufand are already paft ; and the life of man 
in that period is limited to one hundred years. 

If we fuppofe the computation ^of time in the Indian 
chronology to be made by folar or even by lunar years 
i|Dthing can be more extravagant in itfelf, or more re- 
pugnant to our mode of calculating the duration of the 
vrorld, founded on facred and infallible authority. 
Some attempts have been made by learned men, parti- 
cularly by M. Bailly, in a very ingenious diflertation 
on that fubjeA, to bring the chronology of the Hindoos 
to accord fomewhat better with that of the Old Tefta- 
ment ; but as I could not explain the principles upon 
which he founds his conclufions, without entering into 
long-^nd intricate difcuiBons foreign from the fubjed of 
this Diflertation, and as I cannot aflent to fome of his 
opinions, I ihall reft fatisfied with referring to his 
Aftron. Indienne, Difc. Prelim, p. txxvii. and leave my 
readers to judge for themfelves. I am happy to obferre 
. that a memoir on the Chronology of die Hindoos wHl 
be publifhed in the Second Volume of the Tranfa^ons 
of the Society of Bengal, and I hope that fome learned 
•member of that body will be able, from his acquaint- 
ance with the languages and hiftory of the country, to 
throw light upon a fubjefl; which its conne£):i<m with re- 
ligion and fcience renders extremely interefting. From 
one circumftance, however, which merits attention, we 
may conclude, that the information which we have hither- 
to received concerning the chronology of the Hindoos 
is very incorreft. We have, as far as I kii0w, only 
five original accounts of the different Joguef or seratf of 
llie Hindoos. The firft is given by M. Roger, who 

• received 
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received it from the Brahmins on the Coromandel coaft. 
According to it, the Suttee Jogue is a period of one 
million feven hundred alid twenty«eight thoufand yean } 
the Tirtah Jogue is one million two hundred and ninety* 
fix thoufand years ^ the Dwapaar Jogue is eight hun- 
dred and fixty-four thoufand years. The duration of 
the CoUee Jogue he does not fpecify. Porte Oaverte, 
p. 179. The next is that of M. Bemierj who received it 
from the Brahmins of Benares. According to hinii 
the duration of. the Suttee Jogue was two million five 
hundred thoufand years ; that of Tirtah Jogue one 
million two hundred thoufand years ; that of the Dwapaar 
Jogue is eight hundred and fixty-four thoufand years. 
Concerning the period of the CoUee Jogue^ he, likewifey 
is filent. Voyages, tom. ii. p. 160. The third is that 
of Colonel Dow, according to which the Suttee Jogue 
is a period of fourteen million of years ; the Tirtah 
Jogue one million eighty thoufand ; the Dwapaar J<^e 
feventy-two thoufand; and the CoUee Jogue thirty-fix 
thoufand years. Hift. of Hindoft. vol. i. p. 2« The 
fourth account is that of M. de Gentil, who received 
it from the Brahmins of the Coromandel coaft, and as 
his information was acquired in the fame part of In- 
dia, and derived from the fame fource with that of M. 
Roger, it agrees with his in every particular. Mem. de 
P Aciuiom:"^ des Sciences pour 2772, tom. ii. part. i. p. 176. 
The fiifth is the account of Mr. Halhed, which I have 
already given. From this difcrepancy, not only of the 
'' total numbers, but of many of the articles in the dif- 
ferent accounts, it is manifeft that our information con- 
cerning Indian chronology is hitherto as uncertain as 
the whoK fyftem of it is wild and fabulous. To me 
it appears highly probable. That when we underftand 
more thoroughly the principles upon which the fa^Htioos 
aeras or Jogues of the Hindoos have been formed, 
that we may. be more able to reconcile their chrono* 
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logy to the true mode of computing time, founded oo 
the authority of the Old Teftament ; and may likewife 
find reafon to conclude, that the account given by their 
aftronomcrs of the fituation of the heavenly bodies at the 
beginning of the Collee Jogue, fe not eftablifhed by aftual 
obfervatipn, but the refult of a retrofpeftive Calculation. 
Whoever undertakes to inveftigate farther the chronology 
of the Hindoos, will derive great affiftance from a Memoir 
of Mr. Marfden on that fubje£l, in which he has ex- 
plained the nature of their year and tlie feveral aeras in 
ufe among them, with much ingenuity and precifipn. 
Philof. Tranfaft. vol. Ixxx. part ii. p. 560. 
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In the public buildings of India, we find proofs and . 

monuments of the proficiency of the Brahmins in fcience, 
particularly of their attention to aftronomical obferva- 

tion. Their religion enjoins, that the four fides of a 

Pagoda fliould face the four cardinal points. In order 

to execute this with accuracy, they take a method de- 

fcribed by M. le Gentil, which difcovers a confider- 

able degree of fcience. He carefully examined the po- 

fition of one of their Pagodas, and found it to be per- 

fe£Hy exaft. Voy. tom. i. p. 133. As fome of their 

Pagodas are very ancient, they muft have early attained 

fach a portion of knowledge as was requifite for placing 

them properly. On the ceilings of Choultrys, and other 

ancient edifices^ the twelve figns of the 2K>diac are often 

delineated ; and from their refemblance to thofe which 

are now univerfally ufed, it is highly probable that the 

knowledge of thefe arhitrary fymbole was derived from 

the Eaft. Colonel Call has publifiied a drawing of the 

(igns of the zodiac, which he found on the ceiling of a 

Choultry at Verdapettah| in ihe Madura country. Phil. 

TranfaAt 
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Tranfafl;. vol. Ixii. p. 353. I have a drawing of them in 
my pofleffion, difiering from his in feme of the figureii 
but I cannot fay in what particular place it was found. 
Sir Robert Baricer defcribes an obfervatory at Benareti 
which he yifited A. D. 1772* In it he found inftr»- 
ments for agronomical obfervation, of very large dimen- 
fionsy and conftru£led with great (kill and ingenuity. 
Of all thefe he has publiihed drawings. Phil. 7ran&&* 
vol. Ixvii. p. 598. According to traditionary account, 
this obfervatory was built by the Emperor Akber. Tht 
view which Sir Robert took of it was an hafty one. It 
merits a more attentive infpe^^ion, in order to deter* 
mine whether it was conftrufted by Akber^ or ereded 
in fome more early period. Sir Robert intimates, that 
none but Brahmins who underftood the Sanfkreet, and 
could confult the aftronomical tables written in. that 
Janguage, were capable of calculating eclipfes. P. Tief« 
fenthaler defcribes, in a very curfory manner, two ob- 
fervatories fumifhed with inftruments of ex^aordinaxy 
magnitude, at Jepour and Ougein, in the country of 
Malwa. Bernouilli, tom. i. p. 316. 347. But theie are 
modem ilruflures^ 



Since the firft edition of the Hiftorical Difquifitioil 
was publiflied, the Souriak Seddantam, or, according 
to a more correft orthography, the Surya Siddhantai 
on the principles of which I had obferved that all the 
Indian aftronomy is founded, has been difcovered at 
Benares by Sir Robert Chambers. He immediately com- 
municated this valuable work to Samuel Davis, Efq. who 
has favoured the world with a tranilation of feveral 
confiderable extrafls from it. 

The Surya Siddhanta is compofed in the Sanikreet 
language^ and profefles to be a divine revelation, (at 

AbttI 
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Abui Faeel had related, Ayeen Akbery, HI* p- 80 com* 
ooiwicated to mankind more than two millions of yeani 
igOj towards the clofe of the Sutty or Satya Jogtte, 
lie firft of the four fabulous ages into which the Hin« 
loo Mythologifts divide^ the pesiod during which they 
"uppofe the world to have exifted. But when thia 
tcoompaniment of fiction and extravagance is removed, 
is left behind a very rational dia^i elaborate fyf-» 
of aftronomical calculation. From this Mn. Davis 
fele£led what relates to the calculation of Eclipfes, 
ind has illuftrated it with great ingenuity. The i^anner 
n "which that fubje£l: is treated has fo clofe an affinity 
bo the methods formerly brought from India, and 
of which I ha^e given fome account, as to confirm 
ftrongly the opinion that. the Surya Siddhanta is the 
fource from which all the/otb^ssare derived. HoMtc 
bs the real date of this work may be afcehained from 
d^ rules and tables which it contains, will be more 
dearly eftablifhed when a tranflation of the whole is 
publiibed* In the mean time, it is evident, that what 
is already known with refpeft to thefe rules and tables, 
is extremely favourable to the hypothefis which af- 
cribes a very high antiquity to the Aftronomy of the 
Brahmins. 

The circumftance, perhaps, mod worthy of atten- 
tion, in the Extracts now referred to, is the fyftem of 
Trigonometry included in the Aftronomical rules of 
the Surya Siddhanta. Afiat. Refearch. ii. p. 245. 
249. It may be ftiewn that this fyftem is founded 
on certain Greometrical Theorems, which, though, mo- 
dem Mathematicians be well acquainted with, were 
certainly unknown to Ptolemy and the Greek Geome» 
tdcians. 

It is with pleafure, too, we obferve, that Mr. Davis 
lias in his pofleffion feveral other ancient books of 

Hindoo 
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Hindoo aftronomyy and that there is reafon to ei- 
TpeCt from him a tranflation of the whole Surya Sid- 
dhanta. 

It muft be added, that we alfo learn from the feccmd 
Tolume of the Afiatic Refearches^ that fome veftiges 
of Algebraical calculation have been difcovered among 
the Brahmins ; particularly Rules for the folution of cer- 
tain Arithmetical queftions, with which it would feem 
that nothing but Algebra could have fumifhed them. 
Afiat. Refearch. ii. p. 468. note, 487. 495* 

My friend, Mr. Profeffor Flayfair, has examined that 
Extraft from the Surya Siddhanta, which gives an ac- 
count of the ancient Hindoo Syftem of Trigonometry, 
and has difcovered the principles on whidi it is founded. 
It is with pleafure I announce, that the refult of diis 
examination will be communicated foon to the Public, 
and will afford an additional- proof of the extraordinary 
progrefs which the natives of India had early made in tht 
moA abftrufe fciences. 
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^^BUL FAZEL^ minifter to Akber, fovereign of Indoftan^ 
publiflies the Ayeen Akbery, 215. And Heeto-Pades, 

375- 
Aeejmes^ a city built on that river by Alexander the Greats 

303- 
JEras of Indian cbronolopyf explained, 378. Remarks on, 370. 

AJrica^ general idea of me continent of> and of its trade, 159, 

Origin of the flave-trade, 181. 
Jigathemerusf his account of the ifland of Taprobana, 83. Hitf 

charafter of Ptolemy the geogprapher, 321. 
jtgatbodamonf illuftrates the geography of Ptolemy , by maps, 3 2 1 « 
AiheTf fovereign of Indofbui, his charaf^er, 214. 369. 
jttlhuquerquCf Alphonfo> the Portuguefe admiral, feizes the 

ifland of Ormus, 152. His operations on the Red Sea, 

153- 
Alexander the Greats his extenfive views refpefUng India, 1*3 • 

His expedition to India* 14. His war with Porus^ i6. 

How obliged to relinquifh his enterprize, 17. His mea« 

fures for opening a maritime communication with India, 1 8. 

His account of India confirmed by modem obfervations, 22. 

His political views in exploring that country, 34. His mea- 

fures to unite his European and Afiatic fubjedis, 26. Con- 

fequences of his death, 31. The fufferings of his army from 

the periodical rains, 2^^. His furprife at the tides of the 

Indian ocean, 299. Cities built by nim in India, 303. 305. 

Intended a furvey of the Cafpian fea, 316. 

jtlexandria, long the chief feat of commerce with India, 134 
The liflrht houfe on the Pharos ere6ied by Ptolemy Lagus, . 
98. Nunie of cdndu6ting the (ilk trade at tnat port, oo. The 
Venetians trade there for filk, 124. And the Florentines, 
127. Is fubie6ied to the Turks, 155. 

AigehrOf a mode pf calculation not unknown to the Brahmins^ . 
384. 

vol.. xii.^ cc Allahabad^ 
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Allahcibad^ the modem name of the ancient city of Palibothrtf 
33. Account of this city by MegaflheneSy 35. Remarks of 
Major Rennell on this fubje£l, 308. 

America^ difcovered by Cnriftopher ColumbuBy 144, The 
Eafl India trade a continual drain from its filver mines, 
180. Origin of the flave trade, 181. Contrail between the 
natives of Americaf and of India, when furfl difcovered, 1 83. 
The trade of Europe with each compared, 186. Was 
obliged to be colonized in order to be improved, 187* Sup- 
plies Europe with its produdis, in return for manufa&ures, 
187. 

Anttochus the Greats his inroad into India, 309. 

Antomnusy Marcus, Emperor, notices of an embalTy fent by 
him to the Emperor of China, 78. 

Attitverpy greatly enriched by becoming the ftaple of the Has* 
featic league, 139. 

Arabians^ anciently g;reat dealers in fpices from the Eafit 
^6, Great alterations efFedled in their manners by the 
religrion of Mahomet, 99. They conquer Egypt and 
Perfia, icx>. A view of their commercial navigation, loi. 
Are the firft who mention porcelane and tea, 103^ Derived 
the knowledge of the manner's compafs from Europe, 333. 
Make no fcrUple to plunder the caravans travelling to Mecca, 

Arijiotki his political advice to Alexander the Great, zi^. His 
juft defcription of the Cafpian Sea, 315, Doubted the 
expediency of encouraging commerce in a well-regulated 
ftate, 317. 

AromaticSf why much ufed by the ancients, 55. 

Arrian, chara^er of his Hiftory of the Indian expedition of 
Alexander the Great, 2 1 . His account of the commerce of 
the ancients, 61. Inquiry into his geographial knowledge 
of India, 6^. Is the firft ancient writer who had any 
knowledge of the eaftern coaft of the g^eat peninfula of 
India, 66, His account of Alexander's Indian fleet cor- 
roborated, 297. Character of his Indian hiftory, ii. His 
account of the Cafpian fea, 314. The places mentioned in 
his periplus compared with modem fituations and names, 3 2 it 
326. 

Arts and Sciences , where firft cultivated, 2. 

AJheJlosy its extravagant price among the Romans, 318. 

Aftronomy, teftimomes of the great proficiency of the Indoftant 
in, 248. 

Augjbur^y greatly enriched by becoming a mart for Indian com- 
modities, 140. • 

Augujus Emperor, reduces Egypt to a Roman province, 4^ 

Ayeen 
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Ayeen, Ahlery^ account of the mutual interCourfe of the 
£aft Indians by water^ from, 297* See San/irett litera- 
turci 



JBahelmandehi derivation of the name, 31 6. 

JSaSriaf rife of the kingdom of, and its acquifitions in India, 37^ 

Is overwhelmed by the Tartars, 37. 310. 
Baghvai Getiif Uie pilire theology tsliight in that poem, 

276. 
Bmllji M.^ his examination into the antiquity of aUronomy in 

India, 353. 
Bank of Venice, the firft eftablifhment of that kind formed in 

Europe, 346^ 
Marygu%ay a confiderable empoHunfi on the coaft of ancient In« 

dia, its fituation afcertained, 61. 
Baffora^ the city of, founded by the Caliph Omar, 100. 
Btnareii the peculiar feat of Indoftan fcience and literature, ^5 7. 

Account of the obfertatoty thete, 38^. 
Btrenieef the city of, founded to facilitate the trade between 

Alexandria ana India, 39. 
Bemut*y M., his account of the Indian chronology, 380. 
Bijore^ inhabited by a tribe defcended from a colony left therd 

by Alexander the Greats 302* 
Boddam £aft India fhip, remarkable fpeedy voyage of, from 

Portfmouth to Madras, 316. 
Brabminiy in India, their facred rights and high privileges, 2074 

Inquiry into the ftate of fcientific knowledge among them» 

241* Their religious hierarchy and worftiip^ .2j;8. Theif 

great learning taught them a theology fuperior to the popiilai* 

iuperftition, 274. Their doflrines coincide with the tenets 

dlthe Stoical fchool, 280. Studioufly concealed religious 

truths from the people, 284. 
BrucCi the information his travels afford concerning the maritime 

expeditions of King Solomon, 94 •? 

Bmgeif made the ftaple of the trade of the Hanfeatic league^ 

130. Is greatly enriched, 139. 
Butnin SunicTf a clafs among the Hindoos, defcribed, 358* 
Byxantine hiftorians, a chara&er of, 105^ 



Cajfinf the great trade carried on there, ^^9. 

Cairo, account of the caravan that travels from thence to Meccai 

349* 

c c a Calicutf 
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Calicut i reception of Vafco de Gama in that country, 145. 
Catty ColoneU his general opinion of the antiquity of arts and 

fciences in India, 371. 
Cameh the valuable properties of that animal, 3. Is peculiaily 

formed for traverfing fandy defarts, 347. 
Candabar^ under what name known to Alexander the Great, 

16. . 
Cantottf in China, a faAory fettled there by the early Arabs, 

102. 
Cape of Good Hope% circumftances th^t led to the difcoter]r of 
a paflage to India that way, 145. Is faid by Herodotus 
to have been pa^fed by fome Phenician (hips, i68* Impor- 
tance of the difcovery of this paflage by the Portuguele, 

189. 

Caravans y the origin of, 3. Were prote6led and encouraged 
under the Roman dominion, 77* Great commercial ufe of, 
in the £a(l, 1 6 1 • Account of the caravans which viiit Mecca, 
350. A coniiderable flave-trade carried on by the Aiirican 

' caravan|, 351. 

Cafpian fea, erroneous opinion of the ancient ffeographers oon- 
ceming, 43* 314. By whom firft defcribed m modem times, 
315. Its dimenfions, i3. 

Cqfist or orders of fociety among the native Gentoos defcribed, 
199. Remarks on the policy and tendency of thia arrange^ 
ment, 200. Their peculiar names, ranks, and offices oe- 
fcribed, 358. 

Cathay i the ancient name of China, 132. 

Ceylofif fuppofed to be the ifland defcribed by ancient geogfi- 
phers under the name of Taprobana, 84. Chrif^ian churches 
planted there by Perfian miffionaries, 105. Is vifited by 
Marco Polo, the Venetian, 133. 

ChardiUy Sir John, his teflimonj that the Orientals derived the 
ufe of the mariner's compafs from the Europeans, 334* His 
account of the trade of Caffa, 339. 

Chillambrumy defcription of the pagoda there, 225. 

Chinay the only country whence the Romans obtained filk, 60. 
Through what medium they received it, 64. How the filk^ 
worm was conveyed from thence to Europe, 96. Is traded 
to by Uie Arabians, 1 03. Firft mention of porcelane and tea, 
ib. The Chriftian religion propagated there by Perfian mif- 
fionaries, 105. How the filk ot was conveyed to Confbmtino- 
ple, after the Greeks were excluded from tne port of Alexan- 
dria, 106. Eftimate of the Chinefe pradice of navigation, 
•333. How the number of Mahometans' increafe in China, 
337, A commercial intercourfe, by land, opened between 
ttet country and Ruffia, 353. Amazing exportation of tea 
from, to Europe, 356. 

CUtont 
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Cistoref the high defcent claimed by the Rajahs of, 502. 
Ctrofiologyf Indian, the four xras of, 378. Remarks on, 379, 
Cleopatra^ value of her/amous pearl ear-rin^s, 58. 
CuichoSf the ancient pearl-fifhery there, ilSl carried on by the 

Dutch, 65. 
Colour If Indian, for dying, account of, 372. 
Columbus^ his views in that voyage by which he difcovered 

America, 144. His reliance on the authority of Marco Polo, 

the Venetian' traveller, 344. See Gama. 
Commerce, the extenfipn of, abated the hoflile fentiments which 

a&uated one nation againfl another, 130. Unfavourable opi^ 

nion of Plato concerning, 317, 
Common law, the origin o^ traced, 212- 
Comorhii Cape, is accurately defcribed by Arrian» 6^p 
Compa/sf mariner's, was unknown by the ancient Chinefe and 

Arabs, 333. 
ConftantinopUy taken and plundered by the crufaders, 119. Sub- 

verfion o£ the Latin empire there, 121. Is conquered by the 

Turks, and made the feat of their government, 134. 
Conveyottcingf fpecimen of the ancient Indian ftyle ot, 377. 
Coromandel coaft, the inhabitants of, always great traders, 91. 
Cofouu, IndicopkufteSf fome accpunt of, and of his ChrifUan 

topography, 92. His account of the ifland of Taprobana, 

Cotton manufa6kure8, evidence of their not bemg common among 
the Romans, 391. 

Crufades to the Holy Land, the origin of, traced, and their 
commercial effe6is, 113. The crufaders acquired the policy 
and arts of the people whom they fubdued, 115. Brought 
different nations acquaijnted with each other, 130. 



D 

Damafctuy account of the caravan that travels from thence to 

Mecca, 350. 
Damq/ki the name of that fpecies of filk manufadure, whenct 

derived, 138, 
Danduh, Andrew, the charafter of his Venetian Chronicle, 

337. 

.D^AnvilUf M., his opinion as to the courfe purfued in the trad.^ 
ing voyages of King Solomon's (hips, 10, His corrections of 
Ptolemy^s geoprapny of India, 72, Corroborates Nearchus's 
account of India, 300* His geography •f India controverted 
by M.GoflG^, 324- . ^ 

DariWf the fon of Hyfeafpcs, King of Perfiat his refcarchcs into 

and conquefts in India, 13. 

C C 3 Decemn,, 
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Peccarii the ancient Dachanos of Arrian, 327, 

Delta of the Indus, the general ftate of the weather thm, 

296. 
Diamonds f not fo highly efteemed by the Romans as pearls, 318. 
Diodorus Siculusy his mftory of the Indian expedition of Sefof- 

tris examined, 290. • 
D0W9 Colonel, account of his tranflation of the Shafter, 244. 377. 

His account of the Indian chronology, 380, 
Dowlatabady the fame with the ancient Tagjara, «2i. 
Du Haldci his defcription of a peculiar fpecies of filk, 318. 
Dutch States, became the firft rivals of the Portuguefe in tht 

trade to India, 179. 
Dyes^ Indian, the pxceUence of, 372. 



jSq^y the regions of, where futs and fciences were firft culdvated, 
2. The jntercourfe between different countries how firft 
carried on, ih. The firil fnaritime communication with, firom 
the Weft, 1^. See India. 

J^clipfesy how calculated by the Brahniifis of India, 251. 

^gypty ancient prejudice of the inhabitants againft any intcN 
courfe with foreigners, 5. JIow the Egyptians became a 
commercial people, 6. The city of Alexandri?i buik, 15. 
The feat of government fixed there by Ptolemy Lagus, 

38. Jntercourfe between the city of Berenice and India, 

39. Its opulence derived fronj its commerce with the Eaft, 
42. Is reduced to a Roman province, 45, Manner of con- 
du6ling the filk trade at the port of Alexandria, 60. Con^ 
queft of, by the Arabs, 99. The Venetians refort to Alex? 
andria for filk, 124, And the Florentines, 127. CommeN 
cial view of the countries, 137. Is fubdued by the Turks, 
155. How the Indian trade has been ^onduaed through 
that country at different times, 310. 

Elagabulusy the firft Roman Emperor who wore filk, 59. 

Elephanta^ ifland, account of the ancient pagoda there, 220, 

Eltore^ general account of the pagodas there, 370. 

Mfop^^ Fables, the origin of, traced, 376, 

Ethicsy ftate of, in India, 244. 

Europe^ a review of the flate of, at the time of the fubverfion of 
the Greek empire, 134. Extenfive operation of the com^ 
mercial genius of, 1 83. The Europeans receive the produ^^s 
of America, and fupply it with manufaftures, 187. The 
exportation of filver to India, how beneficial to Europe, 189. 
Importance of the difcovery of the paflage to India round 
th? Caye of Good Hope^ 189. 
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Faquirs of India, unite trade with devotion in their pilgriinages» 

114. 338. Brief account of, 361. 
Figures f arithmetical, originally derived from India, 247, 
Five Gemsi an ancient Sanfkteet poem, account of, 377. 
Florence^ rife of the (late of, by manufadlures and the banking 

bufinefs, 126. A commercial treaty concluded with Egypt, 

127. Summary of ^he inflrui^ions to their ambaffadors to 

the Soldan, 341. 



Gamaf Vafco de, his voyage from Lifbon to India, 145. 

Ganges^ account of that river by Major Rennell, '307. 

Genoa^ motives that flimulated the Genoefe to aflill in fubvert- 
Vig the Latin empire at Conftantinople, 122. The great ad- 
vantages they derived -from this meafure, 123. Character of 
the Genoefe government, 1 24. The Genoefe expelled from 
all their Grecian fettlements by the Turks, 133. Charader 
of, by Nicephorus Gregoras, 339. 

GentiU M. le, his account of the Indian Chronology, 380. 

GentooSf fee Brahmins and Hindoos, 

Gibbony Mr., the Roman hiftorian, teftimony in favour of hi« 
accuracy, 330. 

Gojfelliny M., charafter of his geography of the Greeks analized, 

324* 
Creeks y their national pride at the time of Alexander the Great, 

25. How they attained the breeding of filkworms under 

the Emperor Juftinian, 07. Are (hut out from the port of 

Alexandria by the Manomedan Arabs, 99. The Greek 

empire conquered by Mahomet II., 133. How they were 

deprived of BaAria, 309. Origin of the ancient mythology 

of, 265. 

Gum Laccat natural hiflory of, and its ufes in manufacture, 

372- 



H 

Halbeadf Mr., his account of the Sanfkreet literature, 374. 
Hannoy commanded the only voyage for difcovery undertaken 
by any of the ancient ftates in the Mediterranean, 355. 

C c 4 HanfeatU 
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Hanfeatic league, formed* and the ftaple fixed at BrugeSf 150. 

Hayings f Mr., Govemer-^eneralof B^gal, his attention to form- 

~ uig a code of Hindoo Taws, 215. 

HeetOfPadeSf or Amicable InftrufUon, an ancient Sanfkreet 
compofition, account, and charadler of* 375. 

Herodotus^ affirms the Cape of Good Hope to have been pafled 
by fome Phenician veflels, 167. His hiilory of Seloftris 
examined, 290. His unfatisfadiory accoimt of the tides in 
the Red Sea, 299. His juft defcription of the Cafpian Sea, 

Jiindootf that people exadUy defcribed in the account of the 
Indian expecfition of Alexander the Great, 23. Thdr in* 
^exible adherence to their religion,' and cafts, 336. Their 
four orders, or cafts defcribed, 199. Remarks on the 
policy and tendency of this popular arrangement, 200. 
Their high antiquity, and nature of their inftitutions, 217* 
Chara6):er of their judicial code, ib. State of fciences 
among them, 242. Their religious tenetj^ and pra^ticc^ 259* 
Their names, ranks, and offices of their feveral cafts defcribed, 
358. Their temples* 371- 

Hiram^ King of Tyre, affifts King Solomon in his naval under- 
takings, 9^ 

HippaluSf captain of an Egyptian veflel, avails himfelf of the 
monfoons, in failing from the Arabian gulph to the Malabar 
coaft, 51. 

Hlpparchus^ the firil who attempted to make a catalogue pf the 
ftars, 69. 

Htfioryi authentic, the period of extremely limited, i. Is mi- 
nute in the records of blood, but filent as to the progrefs of 
ufeful arts, 51. 

Hydafpts^ river, a numerous fleet a(flembled there by Alexander 
the Great, 18. 

Hyphafiff river, the utmoft limit of Alexander the Great's pro- 
grefs in India, 17. 



Java Minor, of Marco Polo, afcertained, 343. 

Jenauh, a city built on that river by Alexander the Great, 

303- ' 
Jenkinfon, Anthony, the firft modern travellei who gives a juft 

defcription of the Cafpian Sea, 315. 
Jefwont Sing, his letter to Aurengzebe, containing a chara^er 

of Sultan Akber, 269. 
Jewels, their great \,vt and high eftimation among the ancients, 

* 97- 

Jewi, 
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JtwSf v^n they efiFe6led a commercial intercourfe with India^ 
9« ^Inquiry into the maritime commerce of King Solomon, 
lo* Their commercial efiPprt terminated in his reign, ihm 

In£at the. firfl naval conmiunication with, from the Weft, 5, 
The trade of the Phenicians with, how conduced, 7. 
Naval expedition of the Perfians to, ii, Conquefts of 
Darius Hyftafpes in, 12. Alexandria, for many centuries 
the chief ieat of trade with, 13. Expedition of Alexander 
the Gre^t to, 15. Flourifhing ftate of the country at that 
time» 1 6. Alexander's voyage down the Indus, 19. Poli- 
tical ftate of the country at that time, 21. Alexander's 
views in this expedition, 24. Expedition of Seleucus, one 
of the fucceflbrs of Alexander, 32. Embafly of Megaf- 
thenes to, 33. Conquefts of the Ba6bian Princes in, 37. 
Remains afterward undifturbed by Europeans, until the 
^ape of Good Hope was doubled by the Portuguefe, 37. 
A commercial intercourfe eftablifhed with Egypt, 38. 
How Rome was fupplied with eaftem commodities, 47, 
Advantage taken of the monfoons, in failing from the 
Gulph of Arabia to the Malabar coaft, 51. Its commodi- 
ties, articles of luxury, 54. Spices and aromatics, 55. 
precious ftones, 57. Silk, 59. General view of its ex- 
ports and imports, 62. Comparifon between the ancient 
and modem trade with India, 64. D 'An villa's corre£Uons 
of Ptolemy's geography of, 72. The trade by caravans 
prote6ked and encouraged by the Romans, 77. The in- 
habitants of the Coromandel coaft always great traders, 91. 
The account given of India by Cofmas Indicopleuftes, 94^ 
The Romans rivalled in the Indian trade by the Perfians, 
ib. The Italian ftates engaged in the Indian trade, 109* 
Account of the Indian trade by Marino Sanudo, 128. 
Comparative view of the Indian trade, as carried on by dif- 
ferent nations at different times, 136. A diredl voyage to 
India effe£ied by the Portuguefe, 146. The ftaple of the 
Portugruefe trade eftabhfhed at the city of Malacca, 150. 
A commercial empire eftablifhed in the Eaft, by the Por- 
tuguefe, 156. How it came to pafs that the difcovery of 
a diredl navigation to India was referved for modern times, 
164. The condudl of ancient and modem navigators to 
the Eaft, compared, i68. The prices of Indian commodi- 
ties greatly reduced by the opening a dire6k communication 
with India, 171. Tne India trade a continual drain of ' 
American filver from Europe, i8o. Contraft between the 
ftate of the natives of India and America, when firft difco- 
vered, 183. The trade of Europe with eachf comjpared, 
1 86. The filver exported to India contributes to ennch in- 
ftead of impoverifhrng Europe, i88* Importance of the 

difco- 
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difcovery of the pafiage to India round the Cape of Good 
Hope to Europe, 189. Examination of the improbahili* 
ties attending the fuppofed expedition of Sefoftris to India, 
2Sg. Remarks on the weather there, 295. Remarks of 
the naval expedition of Nearchus, 298. Peculiarities in 

~ the Indian tides, 299. Averfion of' the natives of the 
Eaft to the fea, 303. Major Rennel's accoimt of the 
river Ganges, 306. Endeavours to afcertain the fituation 
of the ancient city of Palibothra, 307. How the Indian 
trade has been carried on through Egypt at different times, 
310. Erroneous defcriptions of the Cafpian fea by ancient 
writers, 314. Deccan, the ancient Dachanos of Arrian, 
327. Tne ufe of the mariner's compafs learned by the 
£aftems from the Europeans, 333. The Gentoos in- 
flexible in their religion, 336. Computed number of Maho- 
medans in India, ib, Extenfive circulation of Eaftern 
goods by the caravans, 352. The natives of India the 
earlieil known people who were civilized, 197. Their 
' divifion into cafts, 199. The perfeftion of Indian manu- 
fadlures accounted for, 201. The general tenure of land 
there, 208. Charafter of the Hindoo code of laws, 217. 
General account of the Pagodas, 220. Fortreffes, 227. 
Mechanic arts, 228. Literature, 231. Their fciences, 
^40- Their religious tenets, 258. Origin of fuperftition, 
^63. The pure theology of the Brahmins, 274. General 
refledlions formed on the preceding review of the eaflem 
nations, 284. The manners and culloms of the natives in- 
fluenced by the Mahomedan and European intruders, 362. 
Account of the Sanfkreet literature, 374. The Heeto- 
Pades, 375. The Five Gems, 377. Ode from Wulli, ib. 
Specimen of Indian conveyancing, ib. The four aeras of 
Indian chronology, explained, 378. 

Indtcum^ of the ancients, the fame with modem indigo, 

372- 
Indigo, the feveral kinds of, mentioned by authors, and its ufes, 

372. . 

Indus, river, pafTed by Alexander the Great, 16. His voyage 
down that river, 19, 

Itiftitutions of India, the permanency of, accounted for, 202. 

Intereji of mone)', the moft exadl uandard of commercial pro- 
fits, 140, Chronological view of, 141, 

Joanna of Navarre, her exclamation at tne wealth of the city of 
Bruges, 344, 

Italy, rife of the commercial flates of, 108. They import the 
produftions of India, 109. The profits they reaped from the 
Crufades, 117. See Venice^ Genoa, &c. 

Jiinerariet of the Roman empire^ how formed, 322. 

3 JuUut 
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Julius Csfary his magnificent'prefent to Servilla, the mother of 
BnituSy j^8. His ignorance of the Britifli tides, £99. A ge- 
neral furvey of the whole Roman empire undertaken oy 
him, 312. 

Jufilinf obfervations on his account of the pvogrefs made by 
Seleucus in India, 305. 

Ju/ttnian^ Emperor, how he introduced the (ilk-worm into tht 
Greel; empire, 9$, 



Isondt the general tenures of, in India, 209. 363. Specimen 

from an ancient grant of, 377. 
Latltudesy how afcertained by the ancient geographers, 86. 

Were more readily determined by t^em than longitudes, 88. 

loiwyerif European, the flyle of, compared with that of the 

Eaftern Pundit's, 377. 
JLeibnit%f his account of the inftru^ions given to the Florentine 

ambaffadors to the Soldan of Egypt, 34 1 . 
Logic and metaphyfics, ftate of, in India, 243. 
Longitudes of places, how determined by ancient geographer^i 

86. 328, 



M 

Magellan effeds a pafFage for the Eaft Indies weflward from 
America, 177. 

fifahabaratf an ancient Indian epic poem, account of, 232. 
Extrafts from, 242. 245. 277, 

Mahmoud of Gaznah, the vafl fleet that oppofed his invaiion of 
India, 297. 

Mahomet^ rapid fpread of his religion, and the great efTed^s pro- 
duced by it, 98. Contributed greatly to extend the com- 
merce of Afia and Africa, 159. 

Mahomet II., Emperor of the Turks, fubdues the Grecian 
empire, 133. 

MahudcU M., his proofs of the ignorance of the ancients as to 
the nature of (ilk, '31 8. 

Malabar coaft, probable derivation of its name, 93. How 
mentioned by the Arabian writers, 103. 

M^lf^cay the city of, rendered the flaple of the trade carried on 
in the {laft by the Portugueie, 150. 

MMive iflandsi probabk £rivation of their name^ 93. 

Man% 
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Man^ a reTiew of his progreft in focial life» 204* 
MauufaSureSf Indian, the perfe^on of, accounted for, 

201. 

Maptf none prior to thofe formed to illuftrate Ptolemy's geo- 
graphy have reached modem times, 85. , 

Marco Poloy the Venetian, account of his travels, 132. Ob* 
Je^ons to his relations, and vindication of them, 342. 

marfeilksf opens a trade with Conftantinople for Indian com* 
modities, iii. 

Mi^oudif the Arabian, his ftccoimt of India, 333* 

MeccUf the temple there vifited as well by commercial as by 
devout pilcrims, 114. The pilgrimages to, contributed 
greatly to facilitate trade, 159. Account of the caravans 
which vifit the temple there, 349. 

MeJich Co(mo di, a Florentine merchant, negociates a com- 
mercial treaty with Egypt in favour of his countrymen, 
127. 

Mediterranean fea, the chief feat of ancient commerce, i66« 

MeghafteneSf his embaiiy horn Seleucus King of Syria, to India, 
33* His account of India, 94. 

Mocentgoy Doge of Venice in the fifteenth century, his account 
of the naval ibrength of that republic, 347. 

Monkt/b annalifts, a chara6ier of, no. 

MonfoonSf the firft application of them in voyages to India, 

Mofes^ the books of, the moil ancient and genuine record of 

the, early ages of the world, i, 
Mu/irisf a port on the ceail of Malabar, frequented by ancient 

navigators in the Indian trade, 52. . 
Mythology of the Greeks, the natural origin of, 265. 



Nadir Shab^ general review of his Indian expedition, 

296. 
Nagara of Ptolemy, its latitude according to D*Anville, 

80. 
Navigation^ origin of, traced, 4. Where firft cultivated, 5* 

How introduced among the Egyptians, 6. 
Nearchus^ commands the naval expedition of Alexander the 

Great down the Indus, 19. Remarks on, 298. 
Nicepborus Gregoras^ his chamber of the Genoefe.at Conftan^ 

tinople, 999. 
Niebhuhrf his evidence in favour of the European origin of the 

mariner's compafs, 335. 
^ Omar^ 
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OmoTf Caliph, founds the city of Baflbra, loo. 

OrmuSf the ifland of, feized by the Portuguefe* 15a. Defcrip- 

tion o£^ ih, 
Oadtf Nabob of, the great probability of difputes between him 

and the Seik^, 294. 



Pagodas of Jndia, general account of, 220. 370* Are placed 

with aftronomical precifion, 381. 
Palihothraf endeavours to afcertain the fituation of that cityt 

307- 
Palmyra^ by whom, and on what occafion built, 47; Its ftu- 

pendous ruins, 50. Its prefent ftate, 51. 

Panjahy progrefs of Alexander the Great through that coun- 
try, 16. 

Papyrus 9 occafion of its being difufed for writing on, 338. 

Parchment, when firft ufed for the record of charters and 
deeds, 355, 

Pariarsf the moil contemptible race of men in India^ 336* 
359. 

Patna, evidences of its not being the ancient city of Palibothrar 
308, * 

Pearlsy their high eflimation among the Romans, 57^ Were 
dearer than diamonds, 318. 

Pera, the chief fuburb of Conflantinople, granted to the Ge-^ 
noefe on the fubverfion of the Latin empire there, I22. The 
Genoefe expelled by the Turks, 133. 

Pirfia, how the commerce between that country and India was 
conduced, ^.3. Vigorous cultivation of tne India trade,. 
94. The filk trade engroffed by the Perfians, 96. Their 
extortions introduce the filk-wom to Europe, 96. Is con- 
quered by the Arabs, 99. Neitorian churches planted there, 
104. Amount of the revenue of the Perfian monarchs from 
Herodotus, 293* Inftances of their ancient averfion to the 
fea, 304. 

Phalanx, Macedonian, how formed by Alexander the Great,. 

«7- 
PhenuianSf how they opened a commercial intercourfe with 

India, 7. Are faid by Herodotus to have pafled the Cape of 

Good Hope, 167. 

Philo/bphy, tne cure for fuperftition, a7r. 

Pilgrim^gn 
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Pilgrimages to the Holy Land^ undertaken as well from coni' 
thercial as from pious motiTCSy i i j. Account of the pilgrim- 
ages to Mecca^ 349^ 
Pilpay*% fables^ the origin of, traced, 376. 
PlatOf his political obje^ons to commdrc^ in a w^U-regukted 

coinmonwealth, 317. ' , 

Ptmy the elder, his (lender knowledge of India, 68« His ac- 
count of the iiland of Taprobkne» 8^. Qbfehrvations on hit 
account of the progrefs of Seleucus m India,^05^ 
Pomporiius Mela^ his acdount of the ifland of Taprobcine, 82. 

And of the Cafpian fea^ 314. 
Porceltme^ the firft niention of, by Arabian travellers, 103. 
Portugal^ circumftances that led the Portuguefe to the difcovery 
of the Cape of Gdod Hope; 14^. Vigorofus elertions en 
the Portuguefe to cultivate the Eaftem trade, 140. They 
aim at a monopoly of the trade to the £aft, 151. £fta<< 
blifli a commercial empire in the Eaft, 156. Their a^ivity 
in exploring the £afi:em countries, 169. They drive the 
Venetians out of the European markets, by reducing the 
prices of India goods, 172. How they remained fo long in 
the exclufive poUeilion of the Indian trade, 1 76. Are riva&ed 
at length in the Indian ocean by the Dutch, 1784 And by 
the Englifh, ib, Repulfe the efforts of Solyman the Mag« 
nificent to drive them from India, 192. Their intercoune 
with infidels licenied by a Pajpsd bull, 340^ 
PoruSi oppofes the progrefs ot Alexander the Great in 10(^3, 

16. Remain ileady to the Macedonian intereft, 31 < 
Potofii the difcovery of the filver mines of, the firft perma- 
nent fource of viTcalth derived by Spain from America, 
185. 
Ptolemy, the geographer, eftimate of his ffcientifical know* 
ledge, 68, Eftabufhed geography upon its pr'oper princi- 
ples, 69. His accounts of the continent of India examined, 
71. His geography of India adjufted by that of modem 
times by M, D'Anville, 73, Inftances of his exa^nefs in 
fome pofitions, 80. His account of the ifland of Tapro- 
bane, 83. ' His chara6ker, by Agathemerus, 321. His 
geographical errors, 323, From what materials he compofed 
his geography of India, 330. 
Ptolemy Lagus, eftablilhes the feat of the Egyptian govern* 
meht at Alexandria, and ere^ls the light-houfe on the Pha- 
ros, 38. >• 
Ptolemy PhiladelphuSf projedls a grand canal to facilitate the 
intercourfe between Egypt and India, 39,* Founda tli6 
cit;y of Berenice, ih. 
Pultanahf the ancient Plithania pf Arrian, 321. 

Ramufi$ 
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R^mujto deteds the geographical errors of Ptolemy, 323. 

Raynaii Abb^, charafter of his hiftory of the Eaft and Weft 
Indies, 189. 

Red Sedf derivation of the name, and the different application! 
of it by the ancients and the moderns, 30a. 

Religion and fuperftition difcriminated, 260. 

RenauJotf M., his tranflation of the Eaftem voyage of two Ma* 
homedans, from the Arabic, vindicated' from the charge of 
impofition, 331. 

Rennellf Major, his illuftrations of the Indian expedition of 
Alexander the Great, 20. 293. 302. His account of the 
river Ganges, 306. Remarks 'bn his account of the fituatioit 
of the city of ralibothra, 307. His opinion of the Egyptian 
navigration examined, 312. 

Rhlnocoluray the ancient port of communication between Phc'* 
nicia and India, 81. 

Roger f M., his account of the Indian chronology, 379. 

Rome^ rife of the power of, 45'. How fuppGed with Indian 
conmiodities, 47. Its imports from thence, articles of luxury, 
54. Spices, ^^. Precious ftones, 57. Silk, 59, Re* 
mained ignorant of the nature or produ£^ion of filk, 6a-, 
How the breeding lilk-worms was introduced into the 
Eaftem empire, 95. Confequences of the Roman empire 
being diffolved by the Barbarians, 129* How the itinera* 
ries of the empire were formed, 322. 

RuJJia^ a commercial intercourse by land opened between that 
country and China, 353. 

Ryots of Indoftan, enquiry into the tenure by which they hold 
their poffeffions, 365. 



SacotUdia^ an ancient Indian dramatic poem, accouni oC 

SacotecaSf the mines of, in Mexico, importance of the difcQ« 

very of, to Spain, 185, 
Satnt Croixt Baron de, obfervations on his Critique des Hif^ 

toriens d' Alexander le Grand, 304. 
Samarcattiif by what name known, to Alexander the Great, 14. 

Its latitude, as afcertained by D'Anville, 8o. 
Sandracottusf an Indian prince, his revolt againfl:, and treaty 

with Seleucusy King of ^yria, 32* 

San/kreei 
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^anjkreet literature^ a new acquifition, 374. Mr. Halhed's ^* 

count of, 375, 
Sanudof Marino, his account of the Venetian trade "with India 

in the fourteenth century, 1 28* 
Sciences and Arts, where nrH cultivated, 2* A view of the ftate 

of, in India, 242. 
Scyiaxf of Caryandra, his naval expedition to India, 1 1. Gives 

fabulous accounts of the country, 12. Why his voyage is 

not mentioned by Arrian, 297. 
Seafoysf modem, eftabli(hed upon the, fame principle with 

Uie phalanx of Perfians formed by Alexander the Great, 

Seih of India, probability of difputes between them and the 
Britifh, 294. Their fituation and chara6^er, 29c. 

*Seleucusi the fucceflbr of Alexander, his A>^pedition to India, 
32. Obfervations on, 305. 

SeUmy Sultan, the conqueror of the Mamelukes, his attention to 
the advantages of the Indian commerce, 1904 , 

SemiramtSj the vaft fleet that oppofed her invafion of India, 

^97- 
Seta Metropolis 9 of Ptolemy, its latitude according to D'Anvilk, 

8o. 
Seringhantf defcription of the pagoda there, 226. 
Sefofirisf Kin^ of Egypt, the firft who rendered the Egyptians 

a commercial people, 6. Improbabilities attending his fup* 

pofed expedition to and conquefi of India, 289* 
Siaflen fome account of, 244. 377. 
Sieiedihaf account given of this ifland b^ Cofmas Indicopleu* 

ftes, 93. 
Silkf its high eflimation among the Romans, 59. The trade 

for, engrofied by the Perfians, 95. Silk-worms obtained and 

cultivated by the Greeks, 96. .Account of the Venetian 

and Florentine trade for filk, 124. Ignorance of the an* 

cients, as to its produ6lion, 318. Why., difliked by the 

Turks, 321. 
Sliver is continually drained from Europe to carry on the Eaft 
' India trade, 180. Europe how enriched by this exportation, 

188. 
Sittif Metropolis f of Ptolemy, endeavours of M. D'Anville to af- 

certain its fituation, 75. 
Slave tradci modem, the origin of, 181 • Is largely carried on 

by the African caravans, 3CI. 
Solomottf Kine of Judea, inquiry into his maritime commerce, 9. 

Builds Tadmor, in the defert, 47. 
Solvmanf the Magnificent, his efforts to drive the Portuguefe 

from India, 190* 

20 Sovli 
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A^tr/y defcription of, from the Mahabarat, 242* 

Bpain^ how that country happened to have the advantage and 
honour of difcovering Americay 144. Gold and iilver the 
only profitable articles they found in America, 18^. Are 
obhged to colonize in order to improve their difcorenesy 1 87. 

Spicesi and aromaticsy why much ufed by the ancients, ^\m 
Vaft modem confumption of them, 1 75. 

Strahof his obfcure knowledge of India, 66. His account of 
the ifland of Taprobane, 81. Denies that Sefoftris ever en- 
tered India, 291. Evidence of his (lender knowledge of 
India, 312. . His account of the Cafpian fea, 314. How 
he juflifies his neglect of Hipparchus, 321. His, free expo- 
fition of ancient theology, 282. His account of the jealous 
; caution with whX^ the Indian women were guarded, 362. 
His account of the ancient dyes, 372. 

Sumatra^ the iiland of, viiited by the early Arabians, lOf • 
Was the Java Minor of Marco Polo, 343. 

Suptrftiiion and religion difcriminated, 260* Origin* of 
Tuperftition, 262. Progrefs of, 266. Pifture of Oriental 
fuperftition, 267. Philofophy fatal to, 271. 

Surya Siddhantaf the fcientifical merit of that ancient Oriental 
compofition, 382. 

Sflla^ vafi; quantities of fpices confumed in his funeral pile, 
$6. 
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TaJmon in the defart, by whom built, and for what purpo(e, 
47. Its ftupendous ruins, 49. Its prefent ilate, 51. 

Tamerlane^ his judicious choice of the feafon for ms Indian 
campaign, 296. 

Taprohanci Strabo's account of that ifland, 8i, Pliny's ac- 
count of it, 82. Ptolemy's account of it, 83. Appears to 
be the ifland of Ceylon, 84. Account given of this ifland 
by Cofmas Indicopleuftes, 93, 

Taita^ great drought there, 296. Vafl numbers of vefTels for 
water-carriage there, 296. 

Tea has within a century become a necefTary of Hfe in many 
parts of Europe, 356. Amazing annual importation of, 

Tea-Tree^ firft mention of, by Arabian travellers, 103. 

Ttdesy of the Indian ocean, peculiarities in, 299. 

Trade y how at firft conduced between different countries, 3. 

Between Egypt and India, 38. Exports and imports of 

India, 54. 
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Trau/mi^raiiM of finilsy the Eaftem do£b:ixie of, exphined^ 

280. 
Turhf their ficraples conoerning the wearing of filk, 3^1. 
23^yv, the beft accoimt of the commercial tranfadions of diat 

city to be fdond in the prophet Ezekiely 292. 



y^d Murrhlnaf of Flmy, inquiry into the nature and coxnp6^ 
lition of, 335. 

ytmee, fir ft rile of, as a commercial flate, io8. Conftanti- 
ttople taken, in comun^on with the crufaders, 119. The 
Venetians engage lai^y in the trade and manufa&ure 
of filk, 120. x%e JLatin empire in the £aft fubverted, 
12 1. The Venetians liippknted in the trade with Con* 
ftantinople by the Genoeie, 124. They fettle a trade 
with Alexandria, 125. Account of the Venetian trade 
with India in the £[>urteenth centiiiy, 128. Travels of 
Marco Polo, 132. Their trade extended by the Turks fub- 
duing the Greek onpire, 134. Remarks on their trade 
'for ladiaa goods, \^6* Evidences of the great wealth 
they acquired by this trade, 140. Alarm taken at the 
dired voyage to Eafk India, by Vafco de Gama, 149. 
Meafures profecuted by the Venetians to check the pro- 
grefs of the Portuguefe in the Eaft, 153. The Portuguefe 
iupplant them in the European market, by reducing the 
prices of Indian goods, I72« The great extent of their 
trade, 346. The Bank of Venice the firfl formed of any 
in Europe, ihm Amount of the Venetian naval ftrength in 
the fifteenth century, 347. 

Ulug Begi his ailronomical tables, 8o. ^ 

yirgih a good natural hiftorian, as well as a defcriptive poet, 

318- 
Volney^ M., his account of the camel, 349. And of the 

caravan from Damafcus to Mecca, 550. 



W 

WdforJi lieutenant, his examination of Arrian's Periplu^ by 

modern names and fituations, 321. 
Wtlkiru^ Mr., account of his tranilatioa of the Heeto-pades, 

375- 
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tFomeHf the jealous £eclufion o^ in India^ whence demedf 

361. 
jyW/r, chancer of an ode tranllated from, 377. 



Zemindcrs^ their office in the government of Indo&an» ^6y 



THE END* 



Stnhttt and Prtftba, 
Mntin-Stracti l^oBdoa 
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